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“School is not a preparation for life; school is life.” 


The County School Fair 


ful people that the rural schools of our land 

were educating their pupils away from in- 
stead of for the communities in which they were 
located. And strange to say, the better the 
school, according to accepted standards, the more 
young people were sent from that community to 
seek homes and work elsewhere. ‘The advantage 
in getting an education has seemed to many 
young people to lie in the fact that it might 
afford an opportunity to get away from the toil 
and monotony of country life. Thus it came 
about that the country schools were actually de- 
populating the country. ‘The schools themselves, 
in their failure to connect the school life with the 
every day affairs of rural life, have been largely 
responsible for such a result: In other words, 
there has been too much of books and too little 
of life. The condition of affairs in rural com- 
munities is undoubtedly also due partly to the 
fact that those young people who were inclined 
toremain on the farms were given few opportu- 
nities for mental development. Is it, then, any 
wonder that they missed the sweetness and beauty 
of life around them spread, and have gone hither 
and thither in search of opportunities when these 
wasted at their very doors ? 

For some time there have been several forces 
working to re-direct rural education. Of all these 
forces none has been more potent than the County 
School Fair. Whence came this movemen’ and 
what does it signif'v, are questions it is the pur- 
pose of this article to answer. 

The idea of holding industrial fairs in connec- 
tion with the public schools of a county was con- 
ceived by the Committee on Education of the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, soon 
after its organization in 1907. The value of 


Pits many years it has been evident to thoug ht- 


competitive contests in raising the standard of 
human endeavor- in other lines of work has been 
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recognized for ages. Why not use them for stim- 
ulating educational effort? Thus reasoned the 
members of the committee. From the abstract 
idea a concrete plan was formulated and_pre- 
sented to several county superintendents of 
schools who were far-seeing enough to recognize 
the possible influence of such exhibits on the ed- 
ucational forces already at work in their counties 
and accepted the plan as outlined by the 
committee. 

The plan was based on the following funda- 
mental principles: 

The contests must be so arranged as to bring 
about the closest correlation between home inter- 
ests and school lessons, and must be limited to 
school children. 

The fair must be controlled by the public 
school authorities of the county. 

The purpose of the fair will be to arouse the 
country child to a proper appreciation of the 
opportunities wasting around him, and of the 
value of his school lessons as tools to work those 
opportunities to success. 

The goal of the school fair is industrial train- 
ing adapted along sane and practical lines to the 
needs and conditions of each community. 

Mrs. Mary Beek, a teacher, was chairman, and 
Miss Anna L. Jones,%a prominent clubwoman, of 
Lynchburg, Va., was secretary of the committee. 
Surely these earnest thoughtful women had had a 
vision to inspire them with such a purpose and to 
seek such a goal. 

The first County School Fair was organized in 
Campbell County, Virginia, in 1908, and the ex- 
hibit held in the fall of the same year. « 3¢ was 
not a big fair, in fact 1t was a very small one,’ 
but it proved to be the germ of a very important 
movement. Prizes had only been offered 1n three 
departments, viz: “Agriculture, Domestic Science, 
and Written-Composition and Spelling. The re- 
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sults, however, indicated that the fundamental 
principles on which the project was based were 
correct, and plans for a larger exhibit another 
year were made. The control of the Fair passed 
to the school authorities, but several clubs in the 
Federation have continued to lend aid in finan- 
cing newly organized school fairs and in the 
spread of the movement, 

The following departments are maintained in 
all well-organized fairs that have come under the 
writer’s observation: Agriculture, Domestic Sci- 
ence and Art, Written Work and Spelling, 
Drawing, Manual Training, Nature Study, which 
embraces birds, flowers, rocks, trees, etc., Poultry 
and Athletic Events. ‘There are always a num- 
ber of contests in each department, on which first, 
second and third prizes are awarded, The prem- 
iums are not large, and the children are stimu- 
lated to work for the honor of winning rather 
than the material reward. 

The first two departments have held first place 
thus far, fully one-half of all the exhibits being 
in these. This is exactly as it should be in a 
rural community. ‘The fine array of corn, pota- 
toes, peas, garden vegetables, together with the 
required reports on their cultivation and harvest- 
ing, exhibited by school boys indicates that they 
are learning the business of farming very success- 
fully, An agricultural expert was heard to say 
that in travelling through the country he could 
easily recognize the counties in which the County 
School Fair and Boys’ Corn Clubs were organized, 
by the character of cultivation being given and 
the general condition of the crops. 

The prize for the best results from one-tenth of 
an acre cultivated in tomatoes goes to agirl. She 
may have the heavy work done, but must charge 
it against the crop. It would surprise many 
grown-ups to know what a girl can make from so 
small a piece of land. One prize winner realized 
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a protit of $50.60) from her plot. “Phen shall 
any one again say that a girl on the farm can not 
make money at home? In both of these depart- 
ments the boys and girls learn business methods, 
for they are required to keep an accurate account 
of all the expenses of producing the article, as 
well their own time, and to compare the expenses 
with the market value of the article. 

In the Domestic Science and Arts department 
may be seen such bread, biscuit, cake, preserves, 
jellies, pickles, and canned fruit as would put 
experienced housekeepers to the test to produce, 
besides aprons, waists, both hand and machine- 
made, dressed dolls, doll bed outfits, darns, and 
patches that show equal skill. Some oild- 
fashioned home industrics are being revived by 
this department, such as rug making, knitting, 
and basket weaving. A beautiful basket made 
from corn stalk splits, and door mats made from 
shucks are evidence of the results that may be ob- 
tained from waste products. 

Chairs, window screens, bookcases, rakes and 
model gates are some of the articles made by the 
boys in the Manual ‘Training department. Both 
boys and girls compete in the drawing contests, 
one of which is usually the drawing of a plan for 
a farm home or rural schoolhouse. 

With the boys learning the mechanics and the 
girls the chemistry of homemaking, a great im- 
provement in the character of the future country 
homes may be counted on, Indeed, the homes 
they are in are already showing improvement, 
This fact alone would justify the existence of the 
School Fair if there were no other good results 
from it. 

The Nature Study department encourages the 
young people to get acquainted with the birds 
and flowers of their localities, to learn them by 
name and something of their habits, thus adding 
a wealth of information to their minds as well as 
storing up the possibilities of much future pleas- 
ure. ‘lo know the birds and Howers of the forest 
and wayside by name makes them familiar 
triends, and adds much to the pleasure of country 
life, which is not barren and monotonous to him 
who sees and hears with sympathy and under- 
standing. The contests in potted plants and cut- 
flowers encourage the growing of flowers, the re- 
fining influences of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

The contests in composition are on such prac- 
tical subjects as **The House Fly; Its Life His- 
tory and How to Get Rid of It,’ ** How We Beau- 
tified our School Grounds,’”’? “‘Independence of 
Life on the Farm,”’ and **An [deal Dwelling.” 
The Athletic Events directs the minds of the boys 
to wholesome outdoor sports, and practicing for 
these events forestalls much mischief in the local 
school. 

Thus it may be seen that the County School 
Fair touches the child life of a community at 
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many points. It likewise serves as a clearing 
house for all the educational forces of a county, 
summing up the work of the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
and the Girls’ Poultry and ‘Tomato Clubs, as 
well as other work done both at hume and school. 
The Fair, through the school, dignifies farm and 
house work, and_ teaches the children how to do 
homely tasks better that education is for service 
as well as for sweetness and light, and that “hon- 
est toil is holy service, faithful work is praise 
and prayer.” 

Many teachers, who did not at first think much 
of any except the literary contests, have awakened 
to the cultural value of hand work in itself, as 
well as to a realization that the use of hand work 
both in the home and for personal adornment is 
an indication of character and taste, 

These annual competitive contests are of great 
social value, bringing together as they do large 
numbers of children from different and often 
isolated communities. ‘Their outlook is enlarged 
and they learn early to measure themselves by 
the side of others, ‘They are taught fair play 
and the value of work over luck. It is an inspir- 
ing sight to see several thousand rosy-cheeked 
country children bearing aloft their banners as 
proudly as though they were emblems of great 
universities. And how proudly they wear their 
ribbons! 

The fairs are financed partly by private sub- 
scription and partly from public funds. Some 
counties put as much as a thousand dollars a 
year in their fairs, a few more, and many less. 
But whatever sum has been invested in these com- 
petitive contests, it has been found to yield a big 
dividend in increased efficiency of the schools and 
general uplift of the community life. 

In Campbell County, which has what is con- 
sidered a model school fair, each year has secn an 
increase in the number and grade of exhibits 
made by the children, For example, the girl 
who won first prize in the apron contest three 
years ago, won second the next year and third 
last year, although her lastapron was bettcr than 
the first. In 1912 there were over fifteen hundred 
exhibits. In that county school authorities have 
worked out an admirable plan for their School 
Fair organization. A central committee, com- 
posed of Division Supt. W. L, Garbdce, one 
teacher, and one trustee from each magisterial 
district, direct the work. ‘There is a finance com- 
mittee, a catalogue committee, as well as other 
auxiliary committees having charge of special 
features of the work. Many prominent citizens 
and club women serve on these various commit- 
tees, ‘The average citizen pays his taxes and 
feels that he has done his whole duty by the 
school interests of his community, and this was 
true in Campbell before the inauguration of the 
School Fair. If it had done no more than rouse 
the citizenship of the county to a keen interest in 
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school affairs, it would have justified its exis. 
tence. It has proved to be the live wire connect- 
ing the school with all the other interests of the 
county. 

The fair is held in October, and assoon there- 
after as possible the catalogue for the next fair 
is issued. ‘The financial support that comes from 
advertisers makes it necessary to issue the cata. 
logue annually. Business men find it a good 
medium for the reason that it goes into every 
home in the county. The catalogue has grown 
from a mere leaflet, giving a list of prizes and a 
few specifications, to 2 well bound book of nearly 
a ‘hundred pages. The contests are arranged 
for four classes, first year pupils, pupils from 
eight to ten years of age, those from eleven to 
thirteen, and those from fourteen to the limit of 
school age. Both catalogues and entry blanks 
are supplied through the teachers of the county, 
who also superintend the forwarding of articles, 

It is not expected that all of the work will be 
done in the school, but it must be done by 
the child. Both teacher and parent attest to that 
fact. ‘The pupil’s name does not appear on_ the 
article, a duplicate tag being given him for iden- 
tification. A set of entry books is kept for each 
school district, and everything connected with 
the fair is carried on in the most business-like 
manner. 

The fall meeting of the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation is held on the two days immediately 
preceding the day of the fair. On these days 
the judging is done by experts in each depart- 
ment. The arrangement of the exhibits and all 
of the work of getting the exhibition ready for 
the public is done by committees of men and 
women outside the profession of teaching, who 
unselfishly give their time to this work 

When, within two years of its organization, 
the Campbell County School Fair outgrew the 
largest hall in Rustburg, the county seat, the 
people put their hands in their pockets and gave 
the money necessary to build a large two-story 
building known as the School Fair Hall. The 
second story is used as an assembly hall, and the 
Jower floor for the exhibits. 

The movement is spreading all over Virginia. 
It is only five years since the organization of the 
first school fair, and one-half of her counties are 
now holding them. One of the duties of the 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools is their organi- 
zation. The ancient halls of William and Mary 
College have opened their doors to a County 
School Fair, and surely they have never been put 
to a better use. 

Several other southern states have adopted the 
idea, and wherever established the influence of the 
school fair has been for the broadening and deep- 
ening of country life, not by seeking to make it 
like city life, but by re-directing the education 
for it and making it satisfying in itself. 





CANNED FRUIT, VEGETABLES, BREAD AND OTHER FOODS 
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First Days in Scotland - 


Hotel Tarbet, Loch Lomond, Scotland. 
Saturday, July 9. 

Can there be another place as lovely as this? 

When we decided that it was best to come here 
last night, instead of staying in Glasgow, we 
were disappointed, but now we are delighted. 

Our boat got in yesterday at twelve. ‘The trip 
up the River Clyde was a most interesting one. 
At Greenock the pilot and a doctor came on 
board. Greenock used to be a very busy town, 
but since the channel has been deepened so that 
ocean steamers can dock in Glasgow, all the trade 
has gone up the river, and Greenock is almost a 
“deserted village.’? All the way up the river 
the banks are lined with ship-yards. At times 
the noise was almost deafening. ‘The first town 
that we passed was a dear little green 
and white affair called In Ellen. 
Soon after, we came to the rock of 
Dumbarton, with the ruins of Dum- 
barton Castle upon it. 

We had very little trouble with 
the customs officers. Each one sat on 
her own luggage (already “*baggage”’ 
isa forgotten word) and the man 
just chalked his initials on each piece. 

We drove to the hotel, but as we 
decided to come out here, we hurried 
out to see what we could of the city. 
We went first to the municipal build- 
ings to see the wonderful marble 
stairway. It is very beautiful, and 
we admired it at great length, until 
one of the girls remarked that it 
looked like Castile soap to her. 
Then I left. We inquired our way, 
and found the cathedral, We only 
had a few minutes, so we could not 
do more than walk around. ‘The 
sunlight was streaming through the - 
western windows across the nave, but 
within the chancel it was twilight, 
with just enough light to show the 
altar, gleaming white through the 
dusk, It was very beautiful, and I 
wish we could have stayed longer. 

We hastened back to the hotel, 
gathered up our bags, and departed 
for the station. Oh, that funny little 
train, with the tiny cars and baby 
engine! It doesn’t feel at all like 
a “really truly’ train; more like a 
street car. Of course, every one 
speaks of the difference between our 
trains and those here, but it is hard 
torealize just how unlike they really 
are. But I must admit that they 
make very good time. We rode for 
an hour down the banks of the Clyde, 
until we came to Balloch Pier, on Loch Lomond. 
We got aboard a little steamer, and for another 
hour we were carried over this bonny lake. It’s 
just lovely. The lake as blue ascan be, and 
all around it the green hills just standing with 
their feet in the water!" Every now and then a 
little island would bob serenely up. 

We got to Tarbet about seven. This hotel 
looks a great deal more like a castle than any- 
thing else. It is built of gray stone, with turrets 
and towers, and is surrounded by velvety lawns 
and flower gardens. Ben Lomond is just across 
the way. I can look from my window, and see 
him frowning down at me. We took a long walk 
ast night, stopping at some of the little stone 
cottages to speak tochildren. It seems so strange 
tohave twilight last until ten o'clock. After 

* sun sets, there is a beautiful pink glow over 
ything for several hours. 
2s morning we are going to take our much 

ed of, eagerly longed for, trip through the 
a It’s a beautiful, clear day, and I 
‘weshall have an ideal trip. And tonight 
We shall be in Edinburgh. 


ev 














By Ellen Perry 


Caledonian Hotel, Edinburgh, 
Monday Morning, very early. 

So much has happened in these few days, that 
it’s hard to remember it all clearly. We left 
Tardet ahout ten, Saturday morning, and went 
across on the ‘Princess May” to Inversnaid. 
There we found coaches ready to take us on our 
five-mile drive to Loch Katrine. We sat up be- 
side the driver, who was most disappointingly 
silent, but who nevertheless vouchsafed an occa- 
sional word, It’s a lovely drive, —first up through 
the woods and then across the open moors. I do 
like this way of seeing the country. 

At Stronachlacher we left the coach, and after 
a hasty lunch took the “Sir Walter Scott,’’ to 
cross Loch Katrine. Really, I think Loch 


About two o’clock we reached Aberfoyle, on 
the River Forth, We had only an hour there— 
no time for anything except to buy postcards. 
We always find time for that! At Aberfoyle we 
took the train for Stirling. We had just an hour 
or so and “‘did”’ the town in true tourist fashion. 
We went into an old church and stood where 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was crowned, and saw the 
pulpit where John Knox preached the coronation 
sermon. ' Then we went up to the castle. And 
on the way we met up with several soldier lads in 
kilts and bonnets, and promptly followed them! 


' Those kilts are fascinating—charming red and 


white pluids these were. Some one told us that 
it takes twenty yards of cloth to make a kilt, 
and that they are really warm—but they are 
certainly breezy looking. 





Stirling Castle is very imposing. 
In front is a large parade ground. 
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A very tall soldier with willow 
plumes all over his bonnet admitted 


S us. We climbed to the parapet, 





ai and looked across the field of Ban- 
nockburn, with the Wallace monu- 
ment in the distance. We went also 





to the Douglas Room, which seems 
to have been turned into a curiosity 





shop, with the ever-present postcards 
en sale, 











We had a pleasant hour’s ride 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. Near- 
ing here, we crossed the Firth of 























Forth over the longest cantilever 





bridge inthe world. As we drew 
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Lomond is prettier, but of course, **The Lady of 
the Lake”’ has immortalized Loch Katrine. Near 
the end of Loch Katrine, we came to Ellen’s Isle, 
with Ben Venue on the one side, and bleak, bare 
Ben An on the other. Across, at the foot of the 
mountain, is the “‘Silver Strand,’’ but it looks 
sadly tarnished now. ‘Too many tourist feet 
treading it, I suppose! The scenery through 
these “‘lochs and bens’? is very lovely—-not 
grand at all but heart-satisfying. 

At the landing we all made a mad scramble 
for the Trossachs coaches. For a while there 
was wild confusion. But at last we were all 
settled and with a grand flourish and much crack- 
ing of whips, we were off. At first the road leads 
through a sheltered glen with hills rising straight 
on either hand; but after passing Loch Achray, 
it begins to wind up higher and higher, across 
the wide moorland. Several times on the road 
we passed large flocks of sheep grazing and once 
we saw in the distance a great slate quarry, Our 
driver told us the land belonged to the Duke of 
Montrose, and pointed out the blinds used in 
yrouse-shooting. | 


Wess rove Lleavelapa. 





into the station, we caught a glimpse 
of the Castle on the Rock, far above 
us, and the beautiful statue of Scott 
ov Princess Street, 

Yesterday, Sunday, we went to 
service at St. Gileschurch. We spent 
an hour or two beforehand strolling 
around the quaint ““Old Town.” 
We saw the cross that marks the 
place where Porteous was hanged by 
the mob, the J. K. in the paving, 
where John Knox is supposed to have 
been buried, and the house where 
he lived and died, We went to the 
old Greyfriars church, and wandered 
through the churchyard, reading the 
quaint inscriptions on the tombs. 

After luncneon several of us took 
a train (the kind where you climb 
upstairs and sit on the roof) and had 
a lovely ride to Porto Bello, on 
the Firth of Forth. 


Monday Afternoon. 


We are almost ready to leave for 
Melrose. We had such an enjoyable drive this 
morning. We wentupon Calton Hill and saw 
the Nelson Monument and the Observatory; then 
ast the Burns Monument to Holyrood Palace, 
We went up to the banqueting hall, from which 
Darnley’s rooms open. We saw the secret stair- 
way, by which the conspirators entered to kill 
Rizzio. Then we went up to Queen Mary’s 
apartment, In the audience chamber is a brass 
tablet which marks the spot where Rizzio’s body 
was found. ‘There are so many of these tokens 
of **battle, murder and sudden death,”’ in this 
Old World. We went into Queen Mary’s bed- . 
room, and saw her own bed and chair and work- 
box. ‘It gave me such a curious feeling,—as'if I 
were dreaming,—when I looked at those things, 
and thought that the poor, wayward girl had 
really lived and played in those very rooms. 

We drove next through the Canon gate, and 
then up to the castle. Oh, but it takes you back 
centuries to go into that immense pile of stone! 
We went up into the great banqueting hall, where 
the young earl of Douglas was murdered, and 
saw, in a small room, the regalia.of Scotland— 
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the crown, sword and decorations of the garter. 
Then they carried us to Queen Mary’s room 
where her little son was born and lowered in a 
basket from the window, for fear of his enemies 
finding him. Poor Mary! her tragic life cer- 
tainly left its mark on Scotland. 


Melrose, Monday, 11:50 P. M. 

This lovely day has had a perfect ending. 
When we reached Melrose we took brakes and 
drove to Scott’s home, Abbotsford. The drive 
was so pleasant through the prettiest country, 
along roaas bordered with hedges of roses and 
great elm trees. Abbotsford is very beautiful. 
We saw the little study where Sir Walter did 
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much of his writing and the beautiful library 
and drawing room filled with the curios he had 
collected. An old man-servant made a most in- 
teresting guide, and entertained us delightfully. 
‘*To view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by pale moonlight.”’ 

We took Sir Walter’s advice, and after dinner 
we walked to the Abbey, along the banks of the 
Tweea. Such a lovely walk it was, in the rosy 
twilight glow, through pretty fields and by the 
peaceful river. I wish I could describe the im- 
pression that wonderful ruin produced oa me, 
but I cannot. It’s worth the trip abroad, just to 
see that beautiful **Crown of Thorns’? window. 
There are hundreds of details in that marvelous 
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varving and no two of them alike. The building, 
unique in this respect, that although it is perfect 
in symmetry, each aisle, each arch, each window, 
is not only unlike any other aisle, arch or window 
in the building, but the two sides to each one are 
different. And to think that no one knows whose 
brain it was that conceived this glorious work! 

Just as we turned to go the new moon rose 
above the trees and looked down on us through 
the broken arches. No matter how far I ma 
wander I think I shall see nothing that will give 
me the impression of noble beauty that this won- 
derful building has given. 

I hope I can carry the memory of it with me 
always. 


The Foreigner and the Free Evening School 


66 OW shall we Jessen the peril of the im- 
H migrant?” isa question which earnestly 
coufronts the serious-minded citizens of 
our land, Many a dark picture has been painted 
in magazine and newspaper, depicting Aimerica’s 
great sin in corrupting the jmmigrant, and Jane 
Addams rightfully pleads that “*the government 
bestir itself on behalf of the better care, educa- 
tion and direction of the aliens who throng the 
land.”? ‘Lo witness a train-load of immigrants 
pourcd into one of the railroad stations of 
Chicago is to sce a company of able-bodied men 
and women, their faces ruddy with exuberant 
strength, their eyes bright with the hunger of 
anticipation for the fruits of the promised land, 
pleading with Jane Addams, so to speak, that 
the new Jand may take care of them and give 
them a start. 

‘Yo get a glimpse into the free public evening 
schools, which are now in session at various loca- 
tions throughout the city of Chicago, is to catch 
a bird’s-eye view of the work done in some of 
our large cities in the process of creating an in- 
telligent citizen-body out of the numerous and 
varied elements which our democracy has at- 
tracted to her hospitable shores. 

It is an inspiring sight and bodes well for the 
future of America, to sce crowds of foreign men 
and women,—-olten parents accompanied by their 
sons and daughters,—as well as boys and girls 
American-born who were compelled to leave 
school before completing the eight grades of 
elementary study, hurrying to school after work- 
ing hours. Such a picture the Augustus H. Bur- 
ley school, a representative center for evening 
instruction, presents four evenings each week, 

The writer of this article had the opportunity 
to visit this school in company with an official of 
the German army, Lieutenant Karl Stoehr of 
Munich, who is at present devoting some time in 
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By Sarah J. Schuster 


Aicerica to the study of skyscrapers, prior to the 
publishing of a book on the architecture of high 
buildings when he returns to his country. 

Miss Mary W. J. Boughan, the principal of 
the Burley evening school, very kindly escorted 
Licutenant Stoehr and the writer through the 
various Class-rooms, thereby giving them an op- 
portunity of visiting the student body at work. 
‘Tlie visitors could not but be impressed with the 
broad human sympathy which Miss Boughan 
evinced in her contact with the people under her 
direction, and 1 was evident on every hand that 
she was prized and revered alike by students and 
teachers. 

Liculenant Stochr addressed the greups of 
rooms occupied solely by foreigners, congratulat- 
ing them on their ambition to avail themselves of 
the remarkable opportunity which the evening 
school affords of becoming useful citizens in the 
land of their choice, 

“In no other manner,” he said, “*can you pay 
so great a tribute to your fatherland as by striv- 
ing to make yourselves efficient citizens of this 
great democracy which you have chosen to be 
your future home,” 

Licutenant Stoehr, speaking from the view- 
point of a German visiting this country, was In a 
timely position to appreciate keenly the marvel- 
ous opportunity the Chicago school board is offer- 
ing his countrymen, as well as foreigners from 
other lands, and his statement at the close of the 
visit presents a concise sammary and an apprecia- 
tive criticism of the work of the Chicago free 
public evening schools. 

“A genuine ‘melting pot,’ ”? said Lieutenant 
Stochr enthusiastically, ‘it is indeed thoroughly 
in accordance with the American’ spirit of 
democracy to offer its future citizens such prac- 
tical aid gratuitously! ‘To learn a language by 


merely hearing it on the street, as people coming 


a stranger in a strange land. 


to this country are often forced to do, is to learn 
it slowly, inaccurately and without foundation, 
but to learn English under the careful supervision 
of trained teachers and at the same time to re- 
ceive instruction as to the fundamental forms of 
American government is to call forth the best 
ability of these men and women, 

“It is easy for me, a German visiting this 
country, to understand how these foreign men and 
women are invaluably benefited when they can 
bring questions incident to their occupations 
which have perhaps puzzlcd them during the day, 
to a reliable source of information and have the 
perplexities solved by a congenial instructor. 

‘*Confidence in themselves is ‘aroused, They 
can command a position commensurate with their 
ability which could not be the case if they were 
crippled by not being able to use the language. 
A_ better understanding, a happier relation, is 
established between the foreign parent who has 
attended the evening school and his children whom 
he is sending to the day school. Such parents 
will have no prejudice against the laws for com- 
pulsory education. ‘To learn a new language 
stimulates the power of logical thinking, the ex- 
ercise of which is of particular value to those 
students who have not had the opportunity for 
much study in their native country. ‘To know 
the language spoken in a country undoubtedly 
creates a love for that country. In fact, the 
evening school student may come to school merely 
to learn the English language as an asset to his 
material welfare, and he obtains a hundred more 
benefits in the way of general culture than he 
anticipated when he entered the school. He 
comes to his own, he need no longer feel himself 
The state as well 


as the individual is profiting by this evening in- 
struction, ”’ 
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Elementary Agriculture 


ADVANTAGES OF EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS AND GARDENS 


By Lester S, Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio 


GRICULTURE appeals most strongly to 
A the youth of our land when taught by ex- 
perimental observation, Let.the pupils 
see the various kinds of crops actually growing, 
watch their development, learn about their in- 
dividual characteristics and requirements, their 
relative merits and values, their history and uses, 
and which will succeed in his locality and which 
willnot. This is not an experimental theory but 
an established fact proved many hundreds of 
rears ago. For nearly twenty-five hundred years 
Tessin boys have received instructions in agri- 
culture and horticulture, in gardens set apart for 
the purpose. ‘Through the middle ages gardens 
for educational purposes existed throughout cen- 
tral Europe. The first definite movement in 
recent years for establishing school gardens was 
in Austria, in 1869, whena law was passed in- 
stituting gardens in connection with all schools 
in country districts. An idea of the extent to 
which this branch of education is carried on in 
European countries may be gained from the 
statement that in Austria there are now not less 
than eight thousand school gardens, In Sweden 
there are two thousand, while in France practical 
gardening is taught in twenty-eight hundred 
primary and elementary schools. 

In America the movement has resulted in the 
garden in which are grown mainly vegetables and 
flowers, While it is difficult to ascertain just 
who started the work here and to determine just 
what was the date, it is conceded that the corpo- 
ration known as the National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, was the first in America 
to establish and maintain gardens for the chil- 
dren of their employees, ‘This work is. still 
flourishing under the welfare department of this 
notable institution, and tnis last year eighty chil- 
dren contested for prizes with their gardens cul- 
tivated by themselves, In addition to the 
prizes offered, each child was given the privilege 
of selling any and all vegetables which he desired 
tosell, ‘The financial result to one boy from one 
garden was almost thirty dollars. Boys that are 
most successful in these gardens are given a cer- 
tificate of merit or a diploma, In later years 
this diploma serves as a recommendation for th2 
boy when he goes to apply for a position in the 
factory. In other words the manager in the em- 
ployment department feels that a boy who has 
learned to take care of the little things well will 
be able to handle larger ones, When the man- 
agers of a great factory see such wonderful value 
inthe garden upon the life of a boy, we feel it is 
time for educators to give the subject serious 
consideration, 

Since 1890 this feature of work has been taken 


up by the schools, and Mr. Henry S. Clapp of 


Boston has what is known as the first school gar- 
den in America, This garden was originally 
intended for wild flowers, and so well did the 
work succeed, that a large vegetable garden was 
also added to the flower garden. Massachusetts 
as a state has taken more or less the initiative of 
the school garden work in America, but since the 
passage of the Cahill Bill in Ohio and the pla- 
cing of Agriculture in all elementary schools, 
village high schools and many city high schools, 
the work has gone forward with rapid pace in this 
state. Other states are becoming interested and 
reports from every quarter are in favor of the 
achievement. 

There are three strong educational reasons why 
the school garden movement should spread until 
it becomes universal, for it is assured that the 
time is coming when the school garden will be 
considered as important in the equipment of the 
public school as the library. The first educa- 
tional feature is: That the garden appeals to the 
interest of the children in seeing the development 
of the plant life in their gardens. ‘The second 
educational feature is: That the work can be cor- 
related with every other school activity, the 
language work, the drawing work, and the num- 
ber work. At the same time it is helping to lay 
the foundation for a practical life. The third 
reason for its educatiional value is: That it forms 
the connective link between the school and the 
home which is one of the great needs at present. 

In speaking of a school garden it properly 
means a garden under the direct control of the 
school. — If this is impossible owing to lack of 
ground for use, there is then advocated the vacant 
lot or home garden. As a means of showing 
pupils how to plan their work, a sample garden 
is conducted at school and similar home gardens 
are made by the children at their homes. ‘These 
home gardens or vacant lot gardens must be 
visited by the teacher, carefully scored by a card 
and results noted. 

‘There are various plans for introducing the 
work, In some schoois each child is required to 
pay an admission fee of twenty-five cents or more 
for the privilege of having a plot in the school 
garden. Many schools purchase the seeds and 
present these and the use of the ground free to 
pupils. Experience has proved that either of 
these plans is not always the best one as some 
children in the first case have not enough money 
to pay even the small fee. In the case of the 
latter it is found that children do not always 
appreciate what is given to them, If the seeds 


are purchased of the Flower Mission, 2002 West 
‘T'wenty-Fifth St., Cleveland, Ohio, the small 


sum of five cents or more, if they care to expend 
it, will be sufficient for the planting of the great- 
er number of gardens, as these packages of good 
tested seeds are sold for one cent each. This low 
price of one cent per packet is not only for the 
residents of Ohio, but last year seeds were sent 
out by them to some schools in every state in the 
Union besides Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, The 
Philippines and even Japan, This helps also to 
teach the children a valuable lesson in economy, 
as they thus save their pennies to buy that which 
is of real importance to them. Boards of Edu- 
cation wishing to further the work by providing 
money could better use the money in offering 
prizes to the successful competitors than giving 
money for seeds, as it will thus be more effective 
in promoting the success of the work. 

In suggesting plans for school gardens, it is 
impossible to offer ideas that would be suitable 
for all localities. Each school must work out 
those plans adapted to their conditions. It is 
advisable to manure and plow the plot in the fall 
before it freezes. The freezing and thawing dur- 
ing the winter will assist in pulverizing the soil 
that would be cloddy and difficult towork. ‘The 
rectangular form of. individual beds is the best, 
and if not made more than four or five feet 
wide, would allow all weeding and cultivation to 
be done from the walks. ‘The beds should be laid 
out according to plans that are adopted by those 
having charge, remembering to allow walks on 
all sides of the individual plots at least two feet 
wide. It has been suggested that the width of 
all plots be not more than five feet, but the 
length may vary as seems suited to the ground 
and the needs. I would advise against too large 
a tract to start. with, as a patch which appears 
small in the springtime will appear much larger 
to the youthful gardeiier when encountering the 
summer’s hot sun. For the smallest children a 
plot five’ feet by seven or eight feet would prob- 
ably be large enough, and for older children five 
feet by eighteen or twenty feet. An important 
feature of a plot this size would be to arrange the 
varieties so that vegetables maturing at nearly the 
same time could be placed near each other, that 
these might be cleared away when they had ma- 
tured and others planted in their places. ‘This 
would admit not only of a continual use of the 
space, but also improve the general appearance 
of the garden. 

Where school and community gardens are 
established, rules and regulations governing all 
work by the pupils should be adopted. Few 
rules or regulations are needed for home and 
vacant lot gardens, because only a small number 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Peace Day 


**Above all nations is humanity.’’—Goldwin Smith. 


OMENTOUS results have followed the ac- 
tivities of the societies devoted. to inter- 
national conciliation. What has been ac- 

complished in this country can be learned by a 
study of a recently published book, **The Peace 
Movement in America,”’ by Julius Moritzen. A 
topic so closely allied with the future interests of 
the pupils, as well as with their present study of 
history, easily furnishes excellent material for 
oral composition, and also for written themes to 
be read at the Peace Day celebration, on May 18. 

Each year let the history of The Hague Con- 
ferences be given. Add to that the record of the 
Peace Movement during the current year. Leta 
few recitations be given. Choose those of an in- 
spirational nature, like Longfellow’s ** Arsenal 
at Springtield,’” or Ruskin’s ** Dawn of Peace.” 
Collect famous quotations on the subject and let 
these be given as a concert recitation by the class. 

Make the celebration a vital one by preparing 
for it during the year preceding. As events 
occur in the world, give their significance in the 
light of the ideals of peace. Show pupils how 
far-reaching the movement has become, and is 
destined to become, ‘Tell older pupils about the 
Cosmopolitan Club and its work in the univer- 
sities; givethem some understanding of its ulti- 
mate influence. Here is just one of many inter- 
esting paragraphs from the folder by Louis P. 
Lochner, of the University of Wisconsin: 

PEACH DAY EXERCISES 

An interesting feature was introduced into the Peace 
Day exercises given under the auspices of one of our 
clubs. Thirteen different national songs were suug in 
the original tongue by a chorus of club members. Not 
only did every one of the thirteen participants learn 
the tune of twelve national airs besides teaching his 
fellow choristers his own, but he memorized the words 
of all of them, mastering the difficulties of pronounc- 
ing Russian, Chinese, Hawaiian, and Japanese words, 
besides those of Western European nations, An im- 
pressive spectacle it was when these thirteen students 
marched upon the platform, each clad in the costume 
of his country—the Mexican with his sombrero, the 
Chinese with his robe of silk, the Hollander with his 
wooden shoes and bloomer trousers, the Scotchman 
with his kilts. Without a breach or flaw, interrupted 
only by the enthusiastic applause of the audience, there 
followed in rapid succession the ‘‘Rule Britannia,’’ 
‘‘Hawaii ponoi,’’ ‘Mexicanos al grito,’’ ‘‘Wacht am 
Rhein,’’ and eight other national songs, When, finally, 
the last hymn came, and the twelve foreign students 
joined their brothers from the United States in 
‘‘America,’’ the large audience was taken off its feet, 
and everybody with a fervor and enthusiasm seldom 
equalled in a gathering of college men and women 
joined in singing our national anthem. 

You will find no dearth of material for oral 
composition if you use this topic of World Peace. 
Besides you will give your pupils that mght at- 
titude toward themselves, their country and 
humanity that prompted William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s inspired line: 

**My country is the world; my countrymen are 
all mankind.”’ 

For information regarding the work of the 
American Schoul Peace League, address its secre- 
tary, Mrs, Fannie Fern Andrews, Boston, Mass. 
As you doubtless know, the scope of this League 
has become international. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Laura Dunbar Hagarty 


A Hint on Composing 


Arthur Brisbane, speaking on **The Editorial 
Writer’s Opportunity” to the School of Journal- 
ism at Columbia University, last fall, said: 

“The French poet Boileau, wrote a letter to 
Racine, encouraging him, to which Racine replied 
that he wrote his verse very easily. Boileau 
answered: “I hope to teach you to write it with 
great difficulty,’ The moment you begin to 
write with difficulty, you are beginning to think. 
If you are not tiring yourself, your writing is 
not worth much. 

**'The chance to say something is the editorial 
writer’s opportunity. Looked at from the point 
of view of the editorial writer, the newspaper is 
to our civilization and big nation what the public 
square at Athens was to that little city and little 
civilization, ‘The printed word does for our 
entire nation what the spoken word did for 
Athens. You can talk to millions of people in 
a day.”’ 

Aside from the general interest in this most 
attractive address, there is considerable suggestion 
in these two paragraphs for the teacher of 
com position. 

Young people frequently dislike composing 
because it is hard for them. Can you not train 
them to like it for the very same reasonf Can 
you not put a premium upon the work that re- 
quires effort, sustained effort, resulting in the 
overcoming of difficulties ? 

For the pupil who writes easily and talks glibly, 
the one who does well daily, but excels never, 
this advice of America’s most highly paid jour- 
nalist is especially valuable. ‘The composition 
hour can be made a time for training in think- 
ing. ‘The reproduction exercise trains in concen- 
tration and in accuracy; the original production 
gives opportunity for selection of material and 
for sustained thousht. In oral composition the 
pupil must summon all the mental forces to his 
aid if he would du his best and make daily im- 
provement in his recitations. 

From force of habit, you and I, as teachers, 
seek our chief aid from textbooks on composi- 
tion prepared by teachers, ‘The authors are 
usually college professors who have never written 
English to sell. Whenever I depart from that 
practice and find something from the pen of a 
writer who has been successful in producing some- 
thing the world reads, I find more help in a single 
paragraph than I do in poring over pages of 
academic advice and device. Perhaps that is be- 
cause the professional writer knows just how to 
turn his sentences; he knows just how to make us 
listen, and heed what he says. 


Oral Description 
Aim:—To give practice in speaking; tu add to 
pupils’ stock of words. 
Material :—Henry David Thoreau’s description 
of Walden Pond. 


The scenery of Walden is on a humble scale and 
though very beautiful, it does not approach to gran- 
deur, nor can it much concern one who has not long 
frequented it or lived by its shore; yet this pond is so 
remarkable for its depth and purity as to merit a par- 
ticular description. 

It is a clear and deep green well, half a mile long 


and a mile and three-quarters in circumference, and 
contains about sixty-one and one-half acres; a peren- 
nial spring in the midst of pine aud oak woods, without 
any visible inlet or outlet save by the clouds and 
evaporation, The surrounding hills rise abruptly from 
the water to a height of forty to eighty feet, though 
on the southeast and east they attain to about one hun- 
dred and one hundred and fifty feet, respectively, 
within a quarter and a third of amile. They are ex. 
clusively woodland, All our Concord waters have two 
colors, at least, one when viewed at a distance and an- 
Other, more proper, close at hand. The first depends 
more on the light, and follows the sky. In clear 
weather in summer they appear blue at a distance, es. 
pecially if agitated, and at a great distance all appear 
alike. In stormy weather they are sometimes of a 
dark slate color. The sea, however, is said to be blue 
one day and green another, without any perceptible 
change in the atmosphere. . . . Walden is blue at one 
time and green at another, even from the same point 
of view. Lying between the earth and the heavens, it 
partakes of the color of both. Viewed from a hilltop, 
it reflects the color of the sky, but near at hand it is of 
a yellowish tint next the shore, where you can see the 
sand, then a light green, which gradually deepens toa 
uniform dark green in the body of the pond. In some 
lights, viewed even from a hilltop it is of a vivid 
green next the shore. . . . Like the rest of our waters 
when much agitated in clear weather, so that the sur- 
face of the waves may reflect the sky at the right 
angle, or because there is more light mixed with ft, it 
appears at a little distance of a darker blue than the 
sky itself; and at sucha time .. . I have discerned a 
matchless and indescribable light blue, © suchi as 
watered or changeable silks and sword blades hint, 
more cerulean than the sky itself, alternating with the 
original dark green on the opposite sides of the waves. 

Method :—Paint these pictures mentally while 
I read this description aloud. What did you see? 
What did you see first? What did you see next? 

Continue giving the entire picture. What has 
been omitted? What has been inserted that was 
not in ‘Thoreau’s description? What has been 
modified or changed ? 

Read the excerpt again to yourself. Find 
parts of it you especially enjoy, Read them 
aloud. 

Find parts of the extract that are most vivid 
to you. Tell exactly what you see. 

Find the parts that are not really vivid to you. 
Which words do not mean a great deal to yous 
What do you think those words mean, judging 
from the rest of the sentences? We say we get 
the meaning from the context. Take the dic- 
tionary and find the exact meaning of each. 
Reserve those words in a column here on the 
blackboard, and try to use each in free conversa 
tion sometime before the day closes. 

Read the excerpt again. You may look 
this reproduction of a landscape, and be ready 1! 
five minutes to tell the rest of us how it looks to 
you. 

Questioning 


Reading lessons are frequently marred by cate 
less questioning. ‘That the reading period 1s one 
in which the teacher and class can relax from 
active mental work is a common mistake; bat 
nevertheless a grave one. 

Here are some of the pitfalls into which teach- 
ers often fall, more from tradition than from 
having reasoned the matter out with a view 
selecting the most favorable questions on the text 

**What is the meaning of ambling ?” Not 4 
hopeless type of query, but one that may becom? 
monotonous if asked more than once duing * 
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recitation. ‘The objection is that it requires no 
thought on the part of the asker, and usually 
elicits as little from the pupil. That question 
can be asked of every word in the lesson with 
equal success, and therefore lacks specific fitness 
toany word. Say instead, ‘‘How does a donkey 
amble? Use ambling in a sentence of your own.”” 

Avoid, ‘Read it as if King Arthur were talk- 
ing.”’ Say, “*How did King Arthur feel? Why 
did he feel disappointed? How do you speak 
when you feel disappointed? ‘Tell us what King 
Arthur said.”” 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the pupil 
who reads inexpressively has not vividly pictured 
the conditions depicted, and as a result exper- 
jences no emotional response. What you necd to 
do is to stop urging him to impersonate King 
Arthur, but to help him picture more rarefully 
in his own mind the scene and the emotions. 

Another undesirable question is, ‘“*Who can 
read it better?’? Undesirable, I said, but I 
might with truth have put it much stronger than 
that. That question gives no specific help, no 
flash of light to the mind in the dark regarding 
the full meaning-of the passage. Aside from the 
objection that such a question encourages conceit 
on the part of the one who rises and performs 
well, it does nothing of a positively helpful 
nature, and much that is deadening. 

Say instead, **Why was King Arthur anxious 
tomeet the Sable Knight? Find the words in 
the paragraph you cannot pronounce. Tell that 
sentence another way. Close your eyes and pic- 
ture King Arthur’s departure. Read the para- 
graph again to yourself. ‘Tell it to us. Now 
read it.”” 

Nine times out of ten the cause of flat oral ex- 
pression is a sluggish imagination. ‘The other 
one-tenth is traced to a failure to master quickly 
the word forms. You need to study the individ- 
ual children to find out which of these difficulties 
confront you. 

Rarely is the cause of poor oral expression to 
be found in the pupils’ habit of monotonous 
speech. Sometimes it is; and when you have 
that to meet, the best thing I know of is a dra- 
matic reading book. Drop the unemotional de- 
scriptive and narrative type of reading, and use 
the briskly dramatic; the reading book that has 
short, lively sentences for each character to say. 
I have never known that plan to fail in trans- 
forming a class with dull voices into a company 
of delightful little elocutionists. 

Still another unwise course of procedure is to 
stop for enunciation drills in the middle of a 
lesson in reading. Set aside a period daily for 
such mechanical practice,.and do not break in 
upon the substance of the lesson by such foreign 
matter as drills, Better let the lapse pass with an 
incidental correction, and mentally reserve the 
error for systematic erasure at a time whea such 
correction can be made the main point of the rec- 
itation period. With older classes some such ex- 
ercise as this serves to sharpen the perception re- 
garding matters of enunciation: 

Six little thistle sticks. 

Flesh of freshly fried fish. 

-Two toads, totally tired, tried to trot to Tedbury. 

Give Grimes Jim's great gilt gig whip. 

Strict, strong Stephen Stringer snared slickly six 
silky snakes. 

She stood at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fishsauce shop, 
Welcoming him in. 

A haddock, a haddock, a black-spotted haddock, a 
lack spot on the back of the black haddock. 

Susan. shineth shoes and socks. Socks and shoes 
Shineth Susan. She ceaseth shining shoes and socks, 
for socks and shoes shock Susan. 

You know the tongue twister Peter Piper, but there 
are others which are harder, One of the worst is, 

mixed biscuits.”’ Try saying that rapidly, and if 
you succeed say this, ‘‘Stop at the shop at the top of 

loane Street.””—A/cCall’s Magazine. 

With a whole class of poor oral readers it is a 
800d plan to drop all attempts at oral work for 
€veral weeks, and to confine one’s efforts to lay- 
Ing the fuundation more securely. This work 
Consists largely of exercises to train the imagina- 

10n, or rather to awaken it, and also of exercises 


give pupils command of the vocabulary of the 
teader, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Inexhaustible as is the list of objectionable di- 
rections and questions commonly in use, it is _pos- 
sible for us to give space to only a few more. 

**What about Guinevere?’* Perhaps that is 
one of the most frequently occurring of the 
thoughtless questions. When you stop to think 
of it, there is not one point in its favor. 

**What can you say of Guinevere ?’’ is akin to 
the others, excepting that it is still more vague, 
for you may say anything you choose when so 
questioned, 

**Why do you like this poem?’ We object to 
this because it requires too much introspection. 
Young people should not continually be thrown 
in upon themselves to find out how they are 
thinking and why they think thus and so, Self- 

‘consciousness results from too often asking for 
likes, dislikes and reasons. Not the analvtical, 
but the appreciative power should be cultivated 


The Perry Pictures 


Uffizi, Florence 


THE WRESTLERS 


with young people. Fill their minds with a great 
deal that is superior in literature, and do not 
waste time by calling for too much literary or 
mental dissection. 

Here is a way to test the efficiency of your 
questions in reading :— 

Does the question stir the pupils’ thoughts? 

Is it correctly phrased ? 

Can it be replaced by a more efficient question ? 

Does it secure better oral results ? 

Is it developing more power to read well ? 


Correct Usage 


Daily instruction and drill should be given to 
erase errors in English. Do not depend upon 
written work for this correction. Address the 
var rather than the eye, if you hope really to 
accomplish something in establishing accurate 
forms. 

The habit of listening to the pupils’ everyday 
speech, and mentally noting the cruditics is ex- 
cellent, provided that practice is reinforced by 
an exercise dealing with the right form of 
expression. 

Place the desired form on the blackboard, end 
ask pupils to repeat it aloud twenty consecutive 
times. Psychologically and practically, that de- 
vice is sound. A new habit is formed and the 


old error is not apt to reappear. 


The exercises following are clipped from a 


grammar recently published, ‘‘An Elementary 


? 


English Grammar,’? by Blount and Northrup. 


The chief point here is that these exercises should 


be oral, and should be briskly given. 
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THE PAST 'TENSE AND THE 


PARTICIPLE 


Careless speakers of English are apt to confuse 
the past tense and the past participle of certain 
strong verbs. We must remember that the past 
tense js used alone, without an auxiliary; and 
that the past participle is used after have (has) 
and had in tense phrases, and after some form of 
be in passive phrases. 

Read the following sentences, supplying the 
correct forms of the verbs placed in’ brackets 
after each pair. 


PAST 


I ——— this work yesterday. [ Begin. | 
I have already ———— the work. 

The dog the child. — | Bite. | 

The dog has ———— the child. 


The wind hard yesterday, 
The wind has off my hat. 

my new watch. — [ Break. |} 
I have ——— iny watch, 


| Blow, | 





We Mary president of our society. 
[Choose. | 

We have ——-— a new president. 

The children — in slowly. [Come. ] 

The children had - before we called them. 





I have 





~— my work as well as I could. | D >. | 
niy work as well as I could. 





We —— at one of the springs. [Drink.] 
I have never — such gvod water before, 
We — very slowly. | Drive. | 








We have never — this horse fast. 

We ——— our lunch under the trees. | Eat. | 
* We had ——— our lunch before they came, 

The boy - from the tree. [Fall. | 

The boy has ———— from the tree. 

The water in the pitcher. 





| Freeze. | 


The water has not —-—— this time. 
We —— all we could afford to give. [Give | 


We have 


The trees - 





— all we could afford to give. 
very fast. [Grow. | 





The trees have —-— a foot higher. 

We ——— in the long grass. [ Hide. ] 

We had hardly ——— when they appeared, 
Phey ——— the answers to the puzzles, 


[ Know, } 


They have ——— those answers a long time. 








We - at full speed. [| Ride. |. 
We have ——— the horses very fast. 
The bell ———. [Ring.] 

Has the bell ? 

We ——— early. [Rise.] 

We had ——— early that morning. 
The boys ——— fast, [Run. ] 

The boys have ———— a mile. 

We —-—— you coming. |See.] 


We have ———— 
The sun —— 
The sun has 


Greek Sculpture—VII. 
THE WRESTLERS 

-When this group was found in 1583 in Rome, 
it was not known who was the sculptor. There 
is slill doubt as to its origin, many people claim- 
ing it for the work of Praxiteles or one of his 
pupils, 

‘This group tells the storv of the Olympic 
games. Notice the straining muscles of each 
athlete in the struggle to make the other’s 
shoulder touch the ground. 

“The Wrestlers’’ is now in the Uffiizi Gallery 
in Florence. 

In connection with their observation of this 
statue, pupils may tell the story of the Greek 
games and so add to their store of knowledge as 
well as increase their ability to understand and 
appreciate art. If pupils read some such treat- 
ment of the Olympic games as that given by Eva 
March Tappan in her “‘Story of the Greek 
People,” they will have some excellent material 
for an exercise in oral composition. 


you coming for some time. 
below the horizon. [Sink. | 
——— helow the horizon. 





Small kindnesses, small courtesies, small con- 
siderations, habitually practised in our social in- 
tercourse, give a greater charm to the character 
than the display of great talents and accomplish- 


ments. —W. A. Kelly. 





ee 
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Men of the American Crisis. 


N JUNE 3, 1908, in many parts of the 
O South, was celebrated the one bundredth 

anniversary of the birth of Jeffetson Davis, 
Born in Kentucky, but a year earlier and withina 
hundred miles or so from his great antagonist of 
later years, Abraham Lincoln, his life sounds a 
note of tragic interest. ‘*A Shakespeare could 
make of it a story that would interest the ages,” 
writes Clarence H. Poe, in the Outlook, 1908. 
‘*‘In fact, there is hardly a character in all the 
tragedies of the great playwright whom misfor- 
tune foliows so persistently as it did the executive 
head of the short-lived Southern republic.’’ Yet 
but little has really been written of Davis as a 
man; even in the year of his centenary few mag- 
azines took note of him; perhaps they were too 
busy preparing for the great deluge of literature 
which flooded the world in the following year, 
the centenary of the victor, Abraham Lincoln. 
Even so, it is but another mark of the cruel 
destiny which shadowed Jefferson Davis through 
four-score years, and relented not even in death; 
for there are yet deplorable misconceptions of the 
man everywhere on the part of the general public. 
His very reverses contain a lesson for those who 
will read, and his indomitable courage, his pu- 
rity of character, his dignity, his purpose and 
resoluteness must command the admiration and 
sympathy of all, however much they may deplore 
his failure as a great statesman and nation 
builder, his doctrinariansm, and his slowness as a 
military chief in realizing the straits of the 
Confederacy. 

The early life of Jefferson Davis, though 
passed in greater comfort, seems not to have been 
happier than that of Lincoln’s own. He was a 
proud, high-spirited lad, misunderstood and 
underrated by his associates, on the playground 
at least. With the masters he seems to have got- 
ten along very well. He entered Transylvania 
University, at Lexington, Kentucky, and later 
entered West Point, from which he was graduated 
in 1828. He was commissioned Second Lieuten- 
ant, and served as such in the Black Hawk War 
in 1831 and 1832. Here again the lives of 
Davis and Lincoln touch each other, as the latter 
‘ was captain of an Illinois volunteer company in 
the same war. In 1833 Davis married the 
daughter of Zachary Taylor, then a major in the 
regular army and later the hero of the Mexican 
war and President of the United States. Her 
untimely death a few months later drove him to 
the verge of prostration. He left the army in 
1835 and buried himself for years in the seclu- 
sion of a Mississippi plantation, which he owned 
in connection with his brother. 

Then Mr, Davis entered the arena of politics, 
and presently married again. He was a member 
of Congress in 1845, but resigned in’ 1846 when 
the Mexican War broke out and went back again 
into the army, being stationed as colonel of a 
Mississippi regiment. He threw himself into the 
conflict with a courage and ardor which won for 
him laurels of gallantry, and he was made Brig- 
adier General in 1847. After the war he was 
again in Congress first as Representative and 
later as Senator. In 1853 President Pierce chose 
Davis Secretary of War. In 1857 he was again 
chosen Senator from my He was now 
known far and wide as a far-sighted man of wide 
experience in the affairs of state, and had con- 
siderable reputation as a soldier. His talents, 
his dignity and decision of character, and his 
ardent advocacy of States’ Rights made him the 
natural leader of the South. ‘Therefore, it is not 
surprising that when the South seceded he was at 
once chosen as President of the Confederate 
States of America, Though at the time, and for 
many years after, it was widely believed that 
Davis had plotted against the Union in order to 
head the Confederacy, the charge is easily re- 
futed by the records of his undisguised sorrow 
over his election. He had no desire to be presi- 
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dent; he wanted a place in the army, and thought 
that his reputation as a soldier should have had 
better consideration. Indeed Davis was unduly 
proud of his military performances, and they 
greatly obstructed his view-point later in study- 
ing the real needs of the army. 

The task before Jefferson Davis as President 
of the Confederate States was herculean. Had 
he succeeded, he would have deserved a mighty 
place in history; that he failed must not be con- 
sidered as convincing proofs of weakness, Looked 
at in the cold light of history, all circumstances 
point to the fact that, whatever his ability, the 
occupant of the presidential chair was fore- 
doomed to almost certain failure. ‘*The very 
peinciprs that called his government into being 
ad in them the menace of failure,’’ says Poe. 
**Leaving the Union because of their adherence 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


to the doctrine of States’ Rights, each Southern 
commonwealth was jealous of whatever attempt 
at powcr the new central government displayed, 
and every effort made by Davis to increase the 
efficiency of the National organization provoked 
criticism.’ Besides all this there were many bit- 
ter critics in the President’s own Cabinet; the 
Vice President, Alexander H. Stephens, differed 
with him violently; Congress never lost an op- 
portunity to open fire upon him; and he was fre- 
quently most bitterly denounced in the papers of 
the South, Rhett, of the Charleston Mercury, 
even going so far as to suggest impeachment. 

Of course so much smoke could not exist with- 
out flames, but the fault was not all owing to the 
President. ‘Few of the truly great men of the 
South had been drawn into the government or 
Congress,”’ says James D. McCabe, in his Life 
and Campaigns of Genreal Lee, **and the civil 
branch of the Confederacy never showed genius, 
and rarely exhibited wisdom, and its unfitness for 
the task assigned it was the crushing load that 
finally ruined the cause.’’ 

In the beginning, Congress sought to protect 
the whole frontier, notwithstanding the advice of 
their generals, who pleaded for concentration of 
forces where they could be useful and not exposed 


to certain disaster from Northern invasion. - 


Likewise, too, the sound military conceptions of 
such men as Lee, Johnston, and Jackson were 
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thrown aside for fear of offending certain gov. 
ernors of states, or sundry local politicians, 
who, like the government, were incapable of ap. 
preciating the duty of the hour. The manner of 
recruiting the army, first by voluntary enlistment, 
and later by the odious **Conscription Bill,” was 
another terrible blunder on the part of Congress, 
The ruling, too, that officers below the grade of 
brigadier-general should be elected by the troops, 
was an enemy to discipline and eventually did 
much to ruin the army. The generals had an in. 
sufficient number of aides-de-camp, and indeed 
there was a sad lack of staff officers everywhere 
in the field. This was due largely to the efforts 
of Mr. Davis, who was bitterly opposed to the 
staff and killed all efforts in this direction, 
Lastly, and chief among the evils of the civil 
branch of the Confederacy, may be mentioned the 
gross mismanagement and insufficiency of the 
commissary department. ; 

The Commissary General was Colonel Nor- 
throp. He and Mr. Davis were brother lieuten- 
ants in the United States army during the Black 
Hawk War, and became firm friends. But after 
Davis left the army the two did not meet for 
twenty years,—not until President Davis, remem. 
bering this friend, sent for him and gave into 
his hands the important post of Commissary. 
General. It was perhaps the most unwise act of 
Jefferson Davis’ administration, and the fidelity 
with which he clung to this incompetent, wholly 
inferior man, speaks volumes of his loyalty to 
friendship, even while it loudly proclaims stub- 
bornness, a vast amount of self-conceit in hold- 
ing his own opinions inviolate before the advice 
of his generals, and a sad and altogether unpolitic 
mismanagement of his power. He sustained 
Northrop against the whole country, and gravely 
informed a committee, who wailed upon him 
with absolute proofs of the Commissary’s in- 
efficiency and coarse brutality, that he considered 
Colonel Northrop one of the greatest geniuses in 
the South, and that, if the latter only had the 
physical capacity, he would put him at the head 
of the army.* 

This instance is only one of the many in which 
President Davis shaped ‘his course in direct oppo- 
sition to the masses. Indeed, McCabe records as 
the President’s besetting sin ‘*his contempt for 
the wishes of the people whose servant he was 
under the Constitution, but whose master he 
aspired to be.’’ His short service in the army 
and his notable success as Secretary of War in 
Pierce’s cabinet seem to have given Davis an 
exaggerated idea of his military genius. He 
would brook no ‘‘interference,’’ as he termed it, 
from his generals, and many a well-laid plan, 
submitted for his approval, was treated in silent 
disdain. 

Also Mr. Davis seems tu have been inexcusably 
slow in recognizing the straits of the Confederacy. 
Indeed he did not understand the situation until 
too late. He lived in state and drew his salary 
promptly when the armies of the South were 
starving, and when thousands had not received 4 
cent in pay for their services for more than two 
years. He would not believe that there was not 
enough meat in the South to supply the army; 
he thought that wonders.might be accomplish 
in crippling the North by withholding the cotton 
crop; and he failed signally to cope with several 
live concerns which proposed contracts for fur- 
nishing food and supplies for the suffering army: 

Such a course could not help but win for Mr. 
Davis the hatred of the hungry, loyal, half-naked 
troops, as bruised and torn by the rugged ground 
over which they marched barefooted, they co” 
tended as no other soldiers ever did before, 
against a powerful foe. It made his generals 
despise him, and it paved the way for even Ul 
merited blame to be heaped upon his already too 

*,,A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,’’ Vol, II, p. 131. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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that difficult medium—words, a transmit- 

ter, as it were, of physical beauty into an 
ideal existence, Gene Stratton- Porter has achieved 
the front rank through her beautiful nature- 
romances, ““i’reckles,’? **A Girl of the Limber- 
lost’? and °*The Harvester.”’ 

“YT could not help loving nature,’’ says Mrs. 
Porter. ‘“My father knew and loved it; and 
trom childhood I lived in it and with it, with no 
slayfellows, but surrounded by the moths, birds 
and flowers. I don’t know how the ways of these 
creatures can be learned. I never learned them 
—I grew up with them.” 

Mrs. Porter was born on a beautiful farm in 
Wabash county, Indiana. Her father was a 
cultured man of English extraction; her mother 
was Dutch. 

As a child she ran in the fields and wood in 
unrestrained freedom, — All the formal education 
she ever received was in the public schools of 
Wabash, Indiana, the remainder through private 
instruction and personal effort. 

Or her literary work and aspirations Mrs, Porter 
says: ““T cannot resiember when I did not try to 
compose things and set them down for other 
people to read ; and the effort at picture making 
on my part goes back as far as I can remember.” 

As a very young woman, Mrs. Porter began 
writing about nature for the outdoor magazines, 
and her articles and photographs attracted con- 
siderable attention. 2 

Her first book, *‘The Song of the Cardinal,”’ 
was publisked in 1902. In 1904, appeared her 
first. novel, ** Freckles.’ It is a heart-warming 
story of the vicissitudes and successes of a name- 
less waif swept by the winds of destiny into the 
silences of the great Limberlost forest, where 
amidst the logging camps he found the warm 
friends for whom his lonely heart. had always 
yearned, The descriptions of the wildness and 
beauty of the Limbcriost are unsurpassed. ‘This 
book has been dramatized, especial pains having 
been taken in the matter of stage properties, that 
the beautiful scenic effects may be preserved, 

“To me,’’ says Mrs. Porter, **the Limberlost 
isa word with which to conjure; a spot wherein 
to revelh ‘Lhe swamp lies in northeastern 
Indiana, nearly one hundred miles south of the 
Michigan line, and ten west of the Ohio. In its 
day it covered a large area. When I arrived, 
there were miles of unbroken forest, lakes pro- 
vided with boats for navigation, streams of run- 
ning water, the roads around the edges corduroy, 
made by felling and sinking large trees in the 
muck, Then the winter swamp had all the lacy 
exquisite beauty of such locations when snow and 
frost-draped, while from May until October it 
was practically a tropical jungle. From it I 
have sent to scientists lenin and vines not then 
classified and in our botanies.”’ 

From the above Mrs. Porter will be readily 
recognized as the original ** Bird Woman,’’ who 
ligured in the fortunes of ** Freckles’? and ** The 
Girl of the Limberlost.”’ 

What I Have Done with Birds,’? (1907) is 
the story of how Mrs. Porter approached, made 
friends with, handled and photographed free liv- 
ing birds. Again we quote the author: ‘They 
say that some of my moth and bird photographs 


A S A portrayer of the beauties of Nature in 


areextraordinary, that many of the poses are — 


unigue, and great astonishment has been ex- 
Pressed that I could obtain them. I could not 
samy my way save that you must know your 
‘ubject, consider it always, and have patience. 
M not saying that the work is not difficult. If 
you want to secure a life-like photograph of a 
bird that lives forty feet above ground, or a 
moth that lives but'a few days, you must photo- 
staph it at home. In the case of the bird, you 
rnnot simplify matters by chopping down the 
Ouse, comfortably setting up your camera and 
*apping it in a strained, frightened, unnatural 
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attitude, but you must go to it by means of a 
forty-foot scaffolding if necessary, and if neces- 
sary wait and watch, wait and watch, until the 
inhabitants of the little home naturally put 
themselves into the picture you want to record. 
You must not mind if the sun broils you nor if 
the rain soaks you. I have secured some unique 
bird portraits showing their natural waterproof 
costume. ”” 

Mrs. Porter’s ‘‘Birds of the Bible’? (1909) 
gives the name and history of every bird men- 
tioned in the Bible, also all references to birds, 
and explains who made them, in what circum- 
stances, and tells what they mean from an orni- 
thologist’s standpoint. The author spent seven 
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years in compiling the historical matter for this 
book and used the utmost care in its literary 
construction, 

In **Music of the Wild’? (1910) Mrs, Porter 
has done that extraordinarily difficult thing of 
really putting into the pages of a book the charm 
and the call of the music of nature,—the solos 
and the choruses and the symphonies of Nature’s 
own voicing, the intimate speakings of bird and 
insect to the heart of man, The book is divided 
into three parts: ‘The Chorus of the Forest,”’ 
**Songs of the Field,’? and *"'The Music of the 
Marsh,’’ and gives exquisite and intimate de- 
scriptions of life among the trees, of the familiar 
voices of the field, beloved of all out-door folk, 
and of the wonders of Jowland and the marsh ex- 
plored afoot and by boat. 

Of this work the writer says: ‘* Always there 
was the music of my own heart over sume flower 
or landscape picture or stirred to join in the 
chorus around me, The trees were large wind 
harps, the trunks the framework, the branches 
the strings. Anywhere near the river the trees 
grew larger, and their uplifted branches caught 
the air and made louder music, while the unceas- 
ing song of the water played a minor accom- 
paniment. These big wind harps were standing 
30 close I could focus six of them, the least large 
enough to be considered unusual in broken wood, 
on one small peciowese plate,” 

Mrs. Porter’s second work of fiction, “*At the 
Foot of the Rainbow”’’ (1908), is in the opinion 
of some critics her best piece of fiction, It is a 
hunting and fishing story, and because of the 
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masculinity and virility of its characters and 
action, it has never made the general public 
appeal that her other books of wider scope have 
attained. 

‘The Girl of the Limberlost’’ (1909) immedi- 
ately won great popularity, The setting of the 
story is again this wonderful land of forest and 
swamp, and the girl wins her much coveted edu- 
cation by means of the treasures it yields her, 

**Come on, Miss Teacher,’’ one of the char- 
acters says, “‘what is the boiled-down, double- 
distilled essence of June? Give it to us strong,”’ 
And the heroine replies, **The,birth of these big 
night moths, ”” 

And it is these same moths which open the 
treasure-trove of knowledge to the lovable 
“Girl” of the Limberlost, 

**The Harvester’? (1911), Mrs, Porter’s latest 
romance, is a masterpiece of literary achievement, 
This book like its predecessors is freighted with 
natural history, 

In the beginning of her novel-writing career 
Mrs. Porter was assured by three of the most 
prosperous publishers of the United States that 
she would be compelled to cut nature work from 
her romances or else content herself with sales so 
small that they barely would pay the cost of 
publication. 

Mrs. Porter would not consent to the mutila- 
tion of her work, and replied that she would con- 
tent herself with whatever sales the public might 
see fit to give her work, but that she would not 
change the method of writing, which was spon- 
taneous and natural to her. ‘Therefore it was no 
little surprise to both author and publisher that 
a volume so weighted and freighted with nature- 
lore as “The Harvester,”? met so wonderful a 
reception from the reading public. 

Mrs. Porter’s latest literary achievement is a 
nature volume, *“‘Moths of the Limberlost.”? It 
is perhaps the handsomest nature: book that has 
ever been published. ‘The book contains over 
one hundred photographs ot free living moths in 
all stages of development, and about two dozen 
water colors of living moths, all of which were 
prepared and executed by the author, 

‘The only way to love the forest is to live in 
it,’? says Mrs. Porter, “‘until you have learned 
its pathless travel, growth and inhabitants, as 
you know the fields. You must begin at the 
gate and find your road slowly, else you will not 
hear the great secret and see the compelling 
vision. How many people really know anything 
about moths? There are trees you never before 
have seen, flowers and vines the botanists fail to 
mention, and such music as your ears cannot hear 
elsewhere.”’ 

Mrs. Porter’s home is at Geneva, Indiana, 
which is on the edge of the great Limberlost. 

She spends us much of her time as she can take 
from her writing, wandering in the woods,, mak- 
ing more furred and feathered friends, and get- 
ting better acquainted with the ones she already 
has made. She rarely visits the big cities. 





The great function of the public schools is to 
establish character. One of the essential ele- 
ments of character is a sympathetic attitude to- 
wards the rights, privileges and feelings of others. 
When a child has learned to sympathize with the 
feelings of animals and has thereby established 
the habit of respecting their rights, he has made 
wu long step toward the recognition of the rights 
of his fellow-beings and has made a substantial 
gain in his education. Any effort looking to- 
ward an increased appreciation of the birds and 
animals around us is a legitimate part of public 
school work.—Superintendent Brooks, 





I find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction we are 
moving. —Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—V. 
THE NECESSITY OF REASONABLE REGULATIONS 
By Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law University of Florida 


rules and regulations established by school 

officers is one of law to be decided by the 
court. It is not an issue for the determination 
of the jury; neither is it a matter that can be 
settled by any of the school authorities (60 Am. 
Rep. 709). A provision of the statutes for an 
appeal to the county superintendent in such cases 
does not furnish an exclusive remedy; the com- 
plaining party is not limited to an appeal to the 
superintendent, but may also carry his case before 
the courts (3 L. R. A. N. S. 496). 

To avoid an invasion of the legal rights of his 
pupils, the teacher must enforce against them 
only such rules and regulations as are fair and 
reasonable. 

A school regulation must be not only reason- 
able in itself, but its enforcement must also be 
reasonable in the light of existing circumstances; 
and in such enforcement due regard must be had 
to the health, comfort, age, and mental and 
physical condition of the pupil concerned (60 
Am. Rep. 709). It is unlawful for the teacher 
either to enforce a reasonable rule in an unreason- 
able manner or to enforce an unreasonable rule 
in a reasonable manner. 

Upon the application of an injured party, the 
courts, either by a mandamus or an injunction, 
will restrain a teacher or the school board from 
enforcing an unreasonable rule or regulation. In 
determining the personal liability of the teacher 
in such cases, it should be remembered that the 
teacher is a quasi-judicial officer, and sustains as 
such a somewhat limited legal responsibility. 
The responsibility of quasi-judicial officers is thus 
stated by Mr. Bishop (Non-Contract Law 787): 
‘*By the express or implied terms of the officer’s 


T ea question of the reasonableness of the 


authority he is to act honestly, carefully, and — 


after the dictates of his own judgment, which, of 
necessity, being a human judgment may err: there- 
fore, when he has done what is thus commanded, 
whether the result is correct or not, he has exactly 
discharged his duty, and the law, which com- 
vxelled this of him, will protect him whatever 
aot may have befallen individuals.’’ Interpret- 
ing this general principle in the light of existing 
decisions, it may be said, that while every reason- 
able presumption is indulged in the teacher’s 
favor, yet the teacher cannot legally punish im- 
moderately, maliciously, or negligently and can- 
not enforce unreasonable rules and regulations. 

What are the legal consequences to himself 
when the teacher falls short of his legal duty to 
enforce reasonable rules only in a reasonable 
manner only? Should a teacher expel a pupil in 
the enforcement of an unreasonable rule or regu- 
lation, the pupil always can invoke the aid of the 
courts to compel his readmission to school _priv- 
ileges (35 Cyc. 1142). If a pupil is expelled in 
the enforcement of an unreasonable rule or regu- 
lation it is an illegal expulsion, and the law is, 
*“where a pupil is illegally expelled, both the 
teacher who expelled him and the members of the 
school board who wrongfully order or advise it 
are liable to such pupil for damages” (35 Cyc. 
1143). Ifa pupil is chastised in the enforcement 
of an unreasonable rule or regulation, the teacher 
inflicting the punishment is guilty of an assault 
and battery and is responsible therefor both 
criminally and civilly (18 N. E. 266; 9 Am. St. 
Rep. 820; 17 Am. Rep. 471; 32 Am. Rep. 128). 

{As explained more fully in connection with the 
first article of this series, published in January, the 
abbreviations in parentheses are references to author- 
ities, after the regular manner of lawyers in preparing 
their papers, The explanation of the abbreviations 
used in this article are: Am. Rep.—American Re- 
ports. L. R. A. N. S.—Lawyer’s Reports Annotated 
New Series. Cvc.—Cyclopedia of Law. N. E.— 
Northeastern Reporter, Am, St. Rep.—American State 
Reports. Am. Rep.—American Reports. Am. Dec.— 
American Decisions. S. W.—Southwestern Reporter. 
Pac.—-Pacific Reporter. ] 





It follows from the principle of the above cases 
that if a pupil is detained by the teacher in the 
enforcement of an unreasonable rule or regula- 
tion, the teacher is guilty of false imprisonment 
and is responsible therefore both criminally and 
civilly: No American decision has been found 
opposed to this doctrine. It is true that the 
Indiana Supreme Court, speaking of the deten- 
tion of pupils after school, has said (60 Am. 
Rep. 709): **However mistaken a teacher may 
be as to the justice or propriety of imposing such 
a penalty at any particular time, it has none of 
the elements of false imprisonment about it, un- 
less imposed from wanton, willful, or malicious 
motives. In the absence of such, motives such a 
mistake amounts only to an error of judgment in 
an attempt to enforce discipline in the school, for 
which, as has been stated, an action will not lie.”’ 

In laying down this proposition, however, the 
indiana court was considering a regulation that 
it had already held to be reasonable and proper. 
Only to such cases can the proposition consist- 
ently be applied. If the honest infliction of reas- 
onable corporal punishment for the infraction of 
an unreasonable rule be assault and battery, the 
honest detention of a pupil for the same reason 
must be false imprisonment: in each case the 
illegality arises from the same cause—the unreas- 
onableness of the rule enforced. 

A sharp distinction must be drawn between 
reasonable and unreasonable regulations in con- 
sidering the legal responsibility of the teacher 
who punishes to enforce them. A reasonable 
regulation is /egal, and in punishing to enforce 
it the teacher incurs legal ‘responsibility only 
where the punishment is excessive or the motive 
prompting it is wanton, malicious, revengeful, or 
otherwise improper. An unressonable regulation 
is illegal; it is altogether outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the teacher to make or to enforce; con- 
sequently any punishment inflicted to enforce it 
is illegal, being an invasion of the pupil’s rights. 
It always renders the teacher liable in damages to 
the injured pupil, and often, asin cases of assault 
and battery and false imprisonment, it renders 
the teacher criminally Jiable to the state. To 
render him criminally liable the jury must be 
convinced of the truth of the ciarge against him 
**beyond a reasonable doubt,’ but his civil 
liability is established sufficiently by a ‘* prepond- 
erance of the evidence.’’ It should not be over- 
looked in passing that where the rule or regula- 
tion is unreasonable, the direction of a superior 
officer to enforce it does not exonerate the teacher 
doing so; both superioy officer and teacher alike 
are liable in such a case to the injured child 
(Burdick on Torts p. 202). 

It may seem that the law has been unduly and 
inconsistently harsh upon the teacher, who, in 
good faith, punishes his pupils in the enforce- 
ment of an unreasonable rule. Let us see. In 
the enforcement of a valid regulation the teacher 
honestly may inflict corporal punishment, believ- 
ing it to be moderate and commensurate with the 
pupil’s offense. Yet if the jury should decide 
that the punishment was excessive or malicious, 
the teacher would be guilty of assault and battery. 
Is the amercenv at of damages any greater hard- 
ship for the teacher who honestly oversteps the 
line of reasonableness in the cause for which 
punishment is inflicted than it is a hardship for 
the teacher who honestly oversteps the line of 
moderation in the degree of punishment that is 
imposed? The law aims to be just to all. It is 
certainly reasonable to say, as the law does, that 
pupils are not subject to unreasonable rules or 
excessive or malicious punishment. The pupil, 
like every other member of the community, has 
legal rights that may be invaded honestly and 
ignorantly by his neighbor. When a lega! right 


of a pupil is infringed by the teacher the court 


must vindicate the wrong complained of; the 
good faith and honesty of the teacher cannot 
destroy the pupil’s cause of action, but it is al. 
lowed to reduce the damages. In all such cases 
the recovery is confined strictly to compensatory 
damages; consequently in many cases a nominal 
sum only can be recovered. 

The writer has discovered many expressions, 
especially in the older decisions, from which it 
may be inferred that the good faith of the teach. 
er who enforces an unreasonable regulation is a 
perfect defense. In these cases, however, this 
question was not before the courts for their de- 
termination. The legal doctrine adopted by the 
writer in reference to the teacher’s responsibility 
for the enforcement of unreasonable rules has 
been announced by the courts, when called upon 
to pass directly upon the subject. 


MEASURE OF DAMAGES 


Having noticed the legal responsibility of the 
teacher who enforces an unreasonable rule or reg- 
ulation, it will be well now to consider briefly the 
measure of the damages that may be collected 
from him. In any particular case the actual 
amount of damages is fixed by the jury under in- 
structions from the court, who indicates the gen- 
eral principles that the jury must follow. — Fol- 
lowing the same instructions different juries, of 
course, may validly fix different sums as com- 
pensation for similar injuries. Only the general 
principles of the law given them by the court can 
be considered here. 

It should be noted at the outset that if a teach. 
er wantonly, maliciously, or with bad motive 
otherwise, should inflict punishment of any 
nature upon a pupil, the jury in its discretion is 
allowed in most states to impose punitive dam- 
ages, or “*smart money,’’ upon the defendant by 
way of punishment (II Southerland on Damages 
pp. 360-412). 

What is the measure of damages in case a 
teacher unlawfully expels a pupil? While some 
of the older cases denied any right of action 
whatever (34 Am. Dec. 53) this appears clearly 
erroneous (2 Cooley on Torts *339). It _ is ordi. 
narily said, however, that in such cases the parent 
cannot maintain an action for his child’s wrong- 
ful expulsion (35 Cyc. 1143). Nevertheless, no 
case has been found in which the parent expressly 
sued for the expenses incurred directly on account 
of his child’s illegal expulsion; for example, for 
money paid out to send the child away to school 
in cases where the parent was justified in doing 
this. The writer is of the opinion that such ex- 

enses can be recovered by the parent. (See 13 

.R. A. N.S. 357; 20 L. R. A. N. S. 205.) 
It has been properly decided that a pupil cannot 
recover the cost of board and tuition paid by 
him in attending another school after his expul- 
sion, unless it is paid out of his own property or 
funds; but he may recover for injury to his feel- 
ings or his standing in the’community because of 
such expulsion (63 N. E. 400). 

What is the measure of damage recoverable if 
the teacher, although acting in good faith, 18 
technically guilty of an assault and battery upon 
his pupil? Where actual damage is sustained on 
account of the illegal chastisement, the pupil! may 
recover as much as his proof shows he has suf- 
fered. His items of damage will embrace phy 
ical injury and consequent pain and suffering, 
impaired physical o- mental powers, njutilation 
or disfigurement, mental anguish, and falso med- 
ical or like expenses if borne by the chi'ld’s estate 
(3 Cyc. 1107). Even if no apprecialple inj") 
result from the wrongful punishment, /the pup 
is entitled to recover nominal damages at leas! 
43 Cyc. 1106). ; 

What damages may a pupil recover against 4 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A Cultural History Story Course for the Sixth Grade—IX. 


ENGLAND—KING JOHN AND THEGREAT 
CHARTER—KING HENRY III 
AND PARLIAMENT 


Introduction—Having used the story of Richard 
the Lion- Hearted to illustrate the great world- 
wovement of the crusades, we will use the story 
of his brother John to illustrate how constitu- 
tional liberty was established in England. As 
Richard left no heir, the throne was taken by 
John, although the rightful heir was Arthur, son 
ofan elder brother. Arthur being but a lad, 
John persuaded the nobles to accept him instead 
of the rightful heir. 

Explain John’s character—tyrannical, un- 
srupulous, cowardly. Tell the story of the 
murder of his young nephew, the gentle, beau- 
tiful Arthur. The scene between Hubert, the 
iler, and Arthur can be drawn from Shakes- 
peare’s King John. 

Stephen Langion-——The story of this great man, 
to whose efforts the gaining of the Great Charter 
js due, must be told. Recall the fact that the 

was the head of the church; explain the 
appointment of other officers in different lands. 
Expiain the office of **Arch-bishop of Canter- 
bury” in England, and the trouble that arose 
between the pope and John concerning the ap- 
pointment of Stephen Langton to that office by 
the pope. ‘Lell of the pope’s moves to compel 
John to accept his candidate; the interdict laid 
upon England (explain an interdict in detail); 
the excommunication of John from the church— 
compare this event with expulsion from a club or 
a society or a school; talk of the disgrace at- 
tached to it; explain the service of excommun- 
ication. Tell of John’s indifference to these 
moves but his alarm when the sv finally 
threatened to depose him. At this John yielded 
and Stephen Langton became the arch bishop. 

The Great Charter—Explain the absolute power 
of the king over the life and liberties of the 
people; call attention to some of the conditions 
that prevailed; the right of the king to fix the 
axes; the extreme penalties exacted in case of 
fiilure to pay these—even to the seizure of the 
tools whereby a workman earned his living; of 
the sale of justice in some instances and the re- 
fusal to grant speedy trials without payment 
ftom those to be tried. ‘There were many other 
wrongs besides these, but these are the most vital, 
and at the same time the ones that come the most 
wsily in the comprehension of the pupils. Avoid 
iy legal terms aud involved explanations— 
make the story of the wrongs simple and concrete, 
then question as to what would be the remedy for 
these wrongs, how they could be righted. 

Tell how, with Stephen Langton for a leader, 
thenobles gathered together during John’s ab- 
ene in France (where he was warring with the 
king of that country), and talked over their 
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wrongs and those of the people, and how they 
finally drew up a set of laws called ‘The Great 
Charter”’ limiting the rights of the king and giv- 
ing certain powers and liberties to the barons and 
the people. 

Tell of John’s rage when, upon his return to 
England, after an unsuccessful war in France, 
this paper or charter was presented to him for his 
signature. Tell how he was fisally compelled to 
sign the objectionable documcit at Ruunymede, 
in June, 1215 A. D. This was an important 
day in English history, and indeed in the history 
of the world, for it marked the birth of liberty 
for the people. 

Compare the Great Charter with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Explain how new 
conditions call for new 1:ws; explain obsolete 
laws, repeal and amendment. Do this in simple, 
easy, concrete form, using school laws as illus- 
trative. 

Close of John’s Career—Tell how, maddened at 
the loss of his absolute power, John declared he 
would not keep the provisions of the charter after 
signing it, and precipitated a civil war in Eng- 
land, in the course of which he lost his life. Tell 
of the floud in which he lost his own jewels and 
also the English crown, which he carried with 
him though he had no right to do it, as it was 
national property. Close the story with his re- 
treat to the monastery, where his death freed 
England from the worst king it has ever known. 

Henry I1I—Describe the character of Henry, 
the son of John, who became the next king. ‘Tell 
his extravagances; his constant disregard for the 
provisions of the Great Charter, and the apparent 
uselessness of that instrument because the people 
had no representatives to enforce its observance. 

Simon de Montfort—Vel\ of his connection 
with the king by marriage and how, though a 
Frenchman, he lived in England and took part 
in its government, becoming really an English- 
man. This may be used as aa opportunity to al- 
lude to the “‘naturalization”’ of foreigners in our 
own country. It is one of the objects of this 
course all through the work to have constant al- 
lusions to conditions in our own nation. 

Parliament—Up to this period the government 
of the country was vested in the king and_ the 
nobles who were subject to summons by him to 
discuss the affairs of the nation. This meeting 
of the nobles was called Psrliament (“*parley- 
talk’’). These nobles revolted against Henry, 
and in a battle in 1264 he and his son were 
taken prisoners. 

Simon de Montfort, imbued with a good deal 
of Stephen Langton’s spirit, assumed control of 
affairs, and determined that the people should 
have representatives in Parliament as well as the 
nobles. These representatives were to be selected 
by the people, two members for each county, and 
two for each city and borough in the county. 
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This body was to be known as the ‘‘House of 
Commons,”’ while the elder, titled body of 
nobles, was to be known as the ** House of Lords. ”’ 
This became the permanent complexion of the 
law-making body of England. ‘The first meeting 
where Lords and Commons sat together, the first 
reul Parliament, took place in 1265 A. D. 

It will be easy to draw trom children by judi- 
cious questioning the timid, weak attitude first 
sustained by the members of the House of Com- 
mons, unused to assuciation with the great lords, 
and somewhat awed by their superior position. 
Show how this timidity grew less and less, year 
by year, till now the House of Commons, repre- 
senting the people and their claims, is the great 
controlling branch of the English Parliament. 

Although the Great Charter and the formation 
of Parliament seem to be abstract problems, they 
can easily be made concrete pated for the un- 
derstanding of our pupils, and they form a good 
basis for lessons in civics, It is not difficult to 
handle them, either, for the connection between 
them and our own Constitution and Congress is 
so apparent, that the childven, familiar in a way 
with their own country’s forms, readily grasp the 
ideas of the foundation upon which their own 
rest. 

In connection with Parliament talk over the 
Congress of the United States. Draw from the 
pupils the two branches, the House of Represent- 
atives, the Senate. Compare the terms of office 
in these houses with those of the members of 
Parliament. Show points of resemblance and 
difference in the two bodies. Encourage the 
children to talk of these things at home, to dis- 
cuss them with their fathers. See if they can tell 
who are the members of Congress from their own 
districts, and who are senators from their states. 
Talk of some of the problems of government. 

Many pupils entertain the idea that the set of 
luws governing tie United States is the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Explain the difference. 
Show the purpose of the Declaration. Show by 
excerpts from the two documents the difference. 

In summing up this portion of English history, 
ee, esa the idea of constitutional liberty—the 
right of taxation, the right of representation in 
the government. 

With this story of the Great Charter and Par- 
liament we close up the specialized study of 
English history. This leaves the work at a stage 
where the study of United States history will have 
a background that will make it a living part of 
a great organism, and not merely an isolated 
account of happenings, a mass of facts, 

Reference List— 

English Histories (before named), 

Magna Charta Leaflet 5. 

Articles on Charter and Parliament in Ency- 
clopedias. 

King John—Shakespeare, 
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The Exceptional Child and What We are Doing for Him—I] 


N THE April issue I discussed the physically 
exceptional child, the child who labors under a 
physical handicap. In this number I wish to 

write of the child who is mentally exceptional. 
In the days of Horace Mann, he, along with other 
educators of the day, assumed that the mind of 
the child was like a blank paper on which the 
teacher could write what he would. They be- 
lieved that the panacea for all the ills of society 
was to send all its members through the grammar 
school and college. With the very intricate 
society of our day we are growing to realize that 
education of many sorts 1s necessary would we 
meet the demands of society. 

As we study children more, we are learning 
that to put them all through the same training, 
regardless of talents, is a fuolish waste of time 
and energy. The story comes to us of so many 
people who have reached pinnacles of fame along 
some one line, who could not be held down to the 
grind of the school course, Audubon, the great 
naturalist, ran away from school repeatedly. ‘The 


call of the woods and of his own great talent were. 


too strong to be resisted. He succeeded, not be- 
cause of the school but in spite of it, History is 
full of such names, and only now are we awaken- 
ing to the fact that the child of genius, the child 
to whom God has given a special gift, should have 
special treatment. About four per cent of our 
school children are talented according to Bulletin 
No. 4, 1911, of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
‘’hese were intended to be leaders in their line. 
‘The solution of many of society’s problems should 
fall to these. 

Yet how little is being done for this four per 
cent! Only five cities of the United States are 
known to have made any special provision for 
the teaching of such children. ‘These cities are 
Baltimore, Worcester, Indianapolis, Lincoln and 
Rochester, One of the very splendid lines of 
work in Hull House is the finding of children, 
among the poor of the city of Chicago, whose 
talents would otherwise never be known, and 
placing the talented ones under proper instruc- 
tion. Some argue that these are educated away 
from their families and that much harm is done. 
I cannot think the All-wise Creator gave the 
talent in potentiality but wished it to remain 
forever dormant. ‘Talent is given to a few but 
it belongs to all and was meant for the benefit of 
society. ‘ 

The average school in its crowded conditions 
has little time for the talented. It is assumed 
that they of all people can shift for themselves. 
We justify training the children of the very poor 
in our public schools, Jest they become vicious 
and harm the State. Is it not equally necessary 
to train those of talent that they may be able to 
serve the State? ‘The average school is not yet 
ready to offer special courses to such, but can 
nothing be done? I verily believe that every 
school can do at least one thing. The country 
schools have turned out many of our’ brightest, 
best men and women. The process of doing so 
was very simple. The child who showed talent 
in some line was ullowed to forge ahead as fast 
as he chose in that subject. I remember a_ tiny 
boy of seven who spelled in the class of grown- 
ups and usually carried off the head mark. 

A little girl of my acquaintance worked en- 
tirely through her Ray's Third Part of Arith- 
metic in a single summer term, receiving help 
from the teacher only when she could not master 
some problem over which she had struggled for 
days. She was delighted with school for the joy 
of conquest was hers daily. This child went 
through high school, State normal and college, 
and won honors everywhere for her marvelous 
power to demonstrate mathematical problems in 
an original way. Suppose she had done her 
elementary work in our average village school, 
where the teacher gives a certain method for each 
case and insists that the problems be done her 
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way, and the analysis according to her exact set 
formula, what would have been the result on this 
keen little mind? She did in the summer term 
more arithmetic than our average town school 
child does in five years and vet she did not slight 
any of her other lessons. Think of the stultify- 
ing process of compelling this child to take five 
years for the work, and to listen patiently hours 
and hours to the explanation of processes when 
she is perfectly clear on the matter ? 

Since but four per cent of our children are of 
this talented sort, can we not make some pro- 
vision for them? If my little girl is normal on 
other subjects, but especially talented in mathe- 
matics, why not lether recite this one subject in a 
room some grades above her, or let her be a class 
by herself in this one subject, receiving help, as 
she did in the country, only occasionally from 
the teacher? If a number of exceptionally bright 
children are found in a class, could not they be 
grouped together and given extra work that would 
furnish food for their eager minds? I know a 
class which this:year furnished a group of just 
such children. ‘They were head and shoulders 
above their grade. ‘Their teacher found a circular 
on the cost of a modern battleship, $12,000,000. 
On the pamphlet were wonderful statements of 
the great things that could be accomplished by 
the expenditure of $12,000,000. One had to do 
with road building, another with bridge building 
and others with irrigation, homes, libraries, 
schools and other useful buildings. The children 
were set figuring the cost of all these utilities to 
prove the truth or falsity of the statements of 
the bulletin, They visited architects, studied 
magazines, government reports and gained much 
information of the most valuable sort. Suppose 
they had been made to keep still and listen to the 
teacher and slow members of the class re-hash 
principles and problems that they had long since 
mastered ? 

I know a school where no problem is placed on 
the board unless one or more children request it. 
During the lesson time those requesting the prob- 
lem stand near while the child who solved it ex- 
plains his work to them. He becomes the teacher 
and has an incentive to make clear his method 
since he talks only to those who seek his help. 
The other members of the class each at his own 
rate forge ahead in the book. When the teacher 
sees that a child is leaving his fellows behind. 
other and harder texts, involving like principles 
but much more difficult reasoning, are put in the 
hands of the quicker children and they are given 
extra credit for extra work. . 

At the foot of the ladder is another four per 
cent, who are classed in the Government Bulletin 
to which I referred as ‘**feeble-minded.’’ **One- 
half of one per cent of the children are genuinely 
mentally deficient and should be treated in insti- 
tutions.”’ I know of a child of this class who 
had been for some years in the public schools of 
a certain city. The teacher was spending ten 
times the energy on this child required to teach 
the normal child, yet she got no results. Such 
situations ought not to be tolerated. The public 
school is for the masses. A child belonging to 
this class can be taught only in an institution, 
where a special study can be made of the child 
and special means adopted. 

Just above this child stand three and one-half 
_ cent of our school children, who can never 

e educated sufficiently to make them self-sup- 
porting. Still, if separated from other children 
and given special work designed to meet their 
needs, they could get much help in the public 
schools. They are a dead weight in a class of 
normal children and ought not to be taught there. 

A number of questionnaires was sent recently 
by the National Government to 1285 superintend- 
ents respecting the provision being made for these 
mentally defective children, Eight hundred 


ninety-eight answers were received, forty-two per 


cent of which reported special provisions of soy). 
surt. Sometimes a room of such children ; 

laced under a teacher especially gifted in teal, 
ing such children. Sometimes one or more teac\, 
ers are hired whose business it is to teach suc) 
children iudividually. 

But what of the ninety-two per cent who ar 
classed neither as talented nor yet as feeb 
minded, but who lie in between the two? This 
ninety-two per cent is again capable of divisig, 
into Bright, Normal and Slow. ‘The Bright ang 


‘Normal make up from forty to eighty per cent, 


varying much with different classes. They  wilj 
work along nicely together, all doing good, 
profitable work under a good teacher. From tey 
to fifty per cent, varying again greatly with 
different classes, are slow and cannot get the most 
good if working in classes of bright and normal 
children. My own plan is to divide, say, the four 
B class, placing the bright and normal childre, 
as a four B group in a room of four A children, 
The slow group constitutes a four B group in the 
room of three A children. The work for the two 
groups can thus be made to fit the children jy 
place of demanding that the children all fit th 
course of study. The slow group is much smaller 
than the group made up of bright and normal 
children. In this group the teacher has thus a 
chance to devote time and individual attention to 
each child. 

A child who passes his eighth birthday and js 
still in the first grade is considered *‘retarded;” 
as is one who passes his ninth birthday and is 
still in second grade, ete. By this test thirty per 
cent of the children in the school with whieh | 
am connected are ‘‘retarded.”? From thirty to 
fifty per cent of the chiidren of our schools belong 
to this group. ‘These are usually uninterested, 
often because of repeating work of the previow 
year. They are destined to drop out of school 
at the first opportunity. Can we not forget that 
our course of study is sacred? Can we not regard 
the child as sacred? Can we not spur himoi 
and rouse him by putting him into new work 
with a small group of children of his kind wher 
he can receive special coaching from his teacher! 

A professor in the university, with an u- 
usually keen mind, told me that as a child he go! 
his lesson during the first ten minutes of the study 
period and wasted the other twenty. A boyi 
my own sehool who is very dull told me he wast 
most of his time because it was the same old stuf 
he went over the year betore. If we are going'0 
stop the tremendous waste in education, we mis 
segregate our bright and dull children and git 
each a burden that he should carry. 





During the first four years of school life the 
child should master the mechanical part of reab 
ing and the fundamental operations of arithmett. 
These should be taught so thoroughly that th 
operations become under the control of the low! 
nerve centers, the reflex centers. Pupils will pi 
in such achievements if guided and encoura 
by efficient teaching. Slip shod work, habits 
inaccuracy and carelessness furmed here make 
teaching in these subjects hard in the upp 
grades. I should far rather take the child wt 
knows nothing of the multiplication table, 4 
teach it to him perfectly, than to get a child that 
has been allowed to snooze over it for aye 
without learning it. With snap and vim int 
teacher, with carefully well planned work, ¥! 
proper class conditions, and with fairly nom 
children the teaching of the multiplication tat 
should not take long and should prove a get 

Jeasure for both teacher and pupils. —7! 08. 
Sanders. 
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Arts and Sciences are not cast in a ‘fl 
are found and_ perfected by degrees, by i 
handling and polishing, as bears leisurely 
their cubs into shape.—Montaigne. 
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He who helps a child helps humanity with a dis- 
jnctness, With an immediateness, which no other 
yelp given to human creatures in any other stage in 
jeir human lite can possibly give.—/illips Brooks, 


Wie pupils enter the fourth year of 


SON 
‘en js 
teach. 
teacli. 


school, they should begin the use of the 
1 stich 


dictionary. If the school supplies indi- 
vidual copies, very well, but if not, children 
jhould be urged to buy dictionaries for them- 
gives. ‘Che High School dictionary will answer 
hut the Academic will serve them for later years. 
“Weekly drills should be given in speed and 
xeuracy in finding words, ‘This exercise may 
yke the place of the reading or spelling lesson 
wee a week, This drill may consist of the 
arrangement of the words of a sentence, or of a 
pragraph in the history, geography or spelling 
son. First step,—alphabetical arrangement 
«eording to the first letter; second,—according 
io the first two letters. After this can be done 
asily, consider the first three letters. 

The teacher will explain that if one wishes to 
tind the word ‘‘automobile,’’ or “‘‘axile,’’ it is 
wless to waste time looking through the words 
bginning with “tab,’’ “‘al,’?? ““an,’? ete. ‘The 
dild will soon train himself to look for the sec- 
wdand third letter as easily as for the first only. 

Show the principle upon which the dictionary 
made, If I want to find **business,’? why do I 
tum nearly all the leaves of the words beginning 
ith the letter 6? Let pupils tell. When this 
i well understood, have a time drill. See who 
vill be able to find the following words first: 
“abed,”? “‘academy,”’ “‘addition,’’ *‘affirm,”’ 
“gainst,’? “‘anarchy,’’ ‘*‘apostle,’’ ** Arctic,” 
“awent,’? “Savail,’? “*award.”’ 

In this drill comes the teacher’s opportunity to 
how the pupils how to handle the dictionary 
joperly, by turning the leaves from the top and 
bating for the guide words instcad of pushing 
them back and forth with a wet thumb. 

Division of wards into syllables is of the ut- 
most importance, and it should be accomplished 
bude by grade, so that it is not a formidable 
matter when dictionary study is taken up in the 
orth grade, ‘The phonograms, which are com- 
inations of a single vowel sound with a single 
sonant sound, should be well mastered 1n the 
rimury grades. ‘The ten fundamental phono- 
tums are: an, at; en, et; in, its on, ot; un, ut. 
lle children can now be led to see that dividing 
word into syllables is putting it in shape to be 
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life ti I THERE is one thing that the teacher of 
+ of al modern spirit feels especially, it is that her 
thoolroom has a mission outside of its own 








ithmett “sag 

, that the ills, whether that schoolroom is in a well ap- 
the Jowet puted building, with prosperous surroundings, 
s will ji M& crowded rendezvous of diverse national- 





tis in the congested wards, or in a little country 
toolhouse by the crossroads. She feels that she 
it line with the great world forces that mould 
miety, and must do her part, even though no 
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ee ipal or superintendent inquire as to her 
table, al tess, What can I do for Peace? she asks 
child tht sh How can 1 help form that enlightened 
for aR, sentiment which says arbitration is better 
im in te vi 





First of all, hope and helieve that the day will 







wi 
— wif.) Me when nations will forget their present 
Nal tab vy of settling differences. If one believes 
m gent ce 18 possible in many quiet ways to throw 
im’ 'Mluence on the side of peace. When Me- 
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ay comes round, after due recognition 
and patriotism, it is natural to speak of 
. 8 of war, and express the hope that our 
y Will never see another such terrible con- 
youthful enthusiasm over the soldier's 
igh, itis easy to give a reminder of 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Louise M. Wade Barnes 


mastered part by part. A good method is to 
teach syllables by un der lin ing with a broken 
line as here illustrated. ‘The child recognizes 
‘un,’ “er”? (in “*der’’)**in,”’ and so easily comes 
to know the new word. The right pronunciation 
of a word involves correct elements, syllabication 
and accent. If the pupils have had thorough 
training in the primary grades these principles 
will be'all ready to apply to dictionary study. 

Teach the diacritical markings. G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., publishers of 
Webster’s Dictionary, send to schools free of 
charge an excellent chart for drills ot this kind. 
It should be remembered that diacritical marks 
are not an end in themselves, but merely a means 
of convenience in interpretation, and that they 
vary in different dictionaries. ‘The important 
thing is to teach the pupils the markings found 
in the dictionary. _ 

Encourage the pupils to look up new words 
found in all lessons and to keep a note-book of 
such words, Show that ‘‘getting the definitions”’ 
is not merely taking the first or the shortest one, 
but judging by the use of the word in the sen. 
tence which definition fits best in this particular 
place. It is a good plan for the teacher to ex- 
plain the definitions and show which word gives 
satisfactory completeness to the thought. 

The study of synonyms in the upper grades 
will add to the child’s vocabulary. Give a_ list 
of words and let pupils find synonyms and use 
each in a sentence. 1omonyms and antonyms 
may also be used occasionally. One old school- 
master said he aimed to have the pupils add one 
new word each day to their vocabularies. He 
watched to see them use the words later in their 
conversations. In this connection I should like 
to suggest that every teacher read George H. 
Palmer’s “Self Cultivation in English.” 

Explain that nouns in the dictionary are de- 
fined in the singular and so the word, when used 
in the plural must have a plural definition, viz. : 
**dealer—one who deals; a trader,’’ in the plural 
would be ‘‘dealers—those who deal; traders.”’ 
Likewise a verb is given in the intinitive or pres- 
ent form, and if given in the past, must have the 
definition worded to correspond, viz.: ‘embody 
—to collect into one mass or united whole;’’ 
**embodied—collected into one mass or united 
whole.’’ 

Other drills may be as follows; (1) Use spelling 


Lessons in Peace 
By Fanny Comstock 


the dark side of the picture, and to quote what 
great generals have said of war: 

**War is a most detestable thing. If you had 
seen but one day of war, you would pray God 
that you might never see another.”-—Duke of 
Wellington. 

‘Though educated a soldier, and though I 
have gone through two wars, I have always been 
a man of peace, preferring to see questions of 
difference settled by arbitration.’’ — General 
Grant. 

In the education of public sentiment against 
war, emphasis is laid chiefly on the two puints of 
ever increasing expense which — the nation 
poor, and the needless suffering and violent death 
of so many useful citizens, an immense loss to 
the nation as well as to the family. To speak 
for a moment of the expense of war, it is a 
familiar fact that as the battleships grow larger 
and larger, each nation looking with jealous eyes 
on the navy of others, the expense becomes a 
heavy drain on the national resources, and the 
people are taxed to meet the deficit. ‘The cost 
of one battleship (original cost and maintenance 
for twenty years of peace) would purchase 7,000 
farms costing $4,000 each, and 1.400 churches 








The Use of the Dictionary 


lists to impress variety of usage which many 
words have, as, —** genius,’ **general,’’ ** guard,” 
**ground,”’ *‘punch,”’’ **puff,’’ ‘*span,”’ **trans- 
fer,’’ or to illustrate the various ways of express- 
ing an idea, as, the idea of ** building,’’—house, 
castle, cathedral, mosque, church, temple, syna- 
gogue, hall, chapel, mansion, etc. (2) Write 
sentences on the board illustrating each of several 
definitions of a woid, and let pupils study the 
dictionary and find the definitions illustrated. 
(3) Separate into syllables and place the accent 
mark properly on the following words: **emetic,”’ 
**advertisement,’’ ‘deficit,’ “*fugitive,’’ ‘‘ath- 
letic,’’ ** handkerchief,’’ ‘*illumine,’’ *‘lovable,”’ 








**manager,’’ “*pretense.’” (4) On the board 
place a plan of a dictionary page as: 
fio fir 
fiord fireside 
——— firkin 
first-class 
fire-fly 











Ask the children to fill these blanks with as 
many words arranged alphabetically as they can 
without consulting a dictionary. 

(5) Ask pupils to arrange alphabetically the 
words in the following paragraph: ‘1 believe in 
God, in truth and in justice. I believe that in 
the long process of the years right always 
triumphs.’ 

Teach the _— the other resources of the dic- 
tionary as: Noted names in fiction; the pro- 
nouncing gazetteer of geographical names; the 
pronouncing biographical dictionary,—names of 
people, and their origin and meanings. 

There may be occasional need for knowing the 
meaning of some quotation’ word or pirase from 
a foreign language, and in this way another in- 
teresting section becomes known. 

After the pupils have learned by special lessons 
any one phase of dictionary use, see that they 
apply what they know. It will take time but it 
is time well spent. 

Each schoolroom should be supplied with a 
large dictionary, and each child above the third 
grade should have an individual book for desk 
use. Teach the children that *‘the next best thing 
to knowing a thing is to know where to find out 
about it.”’ 


at $20,000 each, and would provide a college 
education for 14,000 students at $500 a year for 
four years.’’ The expense of using the ships in 
war is of course much greater. The cost of firing 
a single shot may be as much as $500. 
Undoubtedly the war spirit is kept alive by a 
narrow feeling of ill-will between nations, just as 
narrow-minded individuals magnify injuries to 
insults, and nurse the memory of resentment till 
it bursts into flame. This bad blood between 
nations is giving place to a spirit of brotherli- 
ness, which we in our small way maj try to in- 
crease by the way we speak of different nations. 
Many schools contain a large proportion of 
foreign-born children, and the opportunities for 
recognizing the home country in a pleasant way 
are numerous. As the contributions of the differ- 
ent nations to the general progress are studied, 
we may try to give the little Greek a moment’s 
ride over the glorious past of his country, the 
talian boy a thrill of pleasure in the music and 
painting of Italy and wireless telegraph, and so 
on with others. It is true that the young immi- 
grants as soon as they go to school proudly call 
themselves Americans, and this habit must be 
(Oontinued on page 44) 
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Tendencies in Arithmetic 
By J. C. Brown, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York City 


FEW decades ago the teacher of arith- 
A metic made little effort to appeal to the 
pupils’ interests by utilizing his experiences. 
Memory was an important factor in most school 
work, and drill was an essential part of class in- 
struction. ‘Today we recognize that the value of 
a study to a pupil depends largely upon the 
amount of mental energy that the pupil puts into 
it, and that this in turn is largely dependent up- 
on the interest with which the pupil pursues the 
study. Interest in a subject lies very near the 
basis for success in the subject. That a child 
learns through his experiences is one of the cen- 
tral facts of modern pedagogy, and as this fact 
meets with more general acceptance, increasing 
emphasis will be placed upon the child’s own 
thought and activities. 

The pupil of the lower elementary school is 
more or less a creature of the present. His dom- 
inant interests are along lines that appeal to him 
because of immediate utility or pleasure. The 
strongest motives for good work in the lower 
grades are based upon the pupil’s dominant in- 
terest at the time. As the pupil matures and his 
educational horizon broadens, his interest may be 
aroused by the use of incentives more or less re- 
mote in time. It is the duty of the teacher to 
arouse the maximum interest in the subject and 
to utilize this interest to secure that careful and 
consistent study which is a perquisite of the best 
educational results. The educational value of a 
subject to a pupil is in direct ratio to the pupil’s 
interest in the subject, 

‘The school is gaining recognition as a social 
institution, and we are beginning to realize that 
social efficiency means more than mere business 
efficiency. The pupil has the right to be in- 
formed in regard to the broader aspects of mod- 
ern, social, industrial and commercial activities, 
and it is the duty of the school to see that he ac- 
quires this information, **Mind furnishing and 
mind developing should go hand in hand.” In 
so far as this information involves the larger 
quantitative aspects of those activities, it may 
properly be included in a course in arithmetic. 

One of the most marked features in the arith- 

metic of today is the attempt to adapt the prob- 
lem material to the needs and interests of the 
mg instead of adapting the pupil to the prob- 
em, as was frequently attempted by the older 
texts. Numerous problems relating to the com- 
mon phases of community life are being intro- 
duced. The aim is to secure the maximum 
amount of self-activity on the part of the pupil 
by confronting him with problems which appeal 
to him as concrete ard vital. ‘There isa growing 
recognition of the fact that there should be a 
legitimate motive or purpose underlying a prob- 
lem, and that problems should therefore be more 
or less related to matters that are within the ex- 
perience of the pupil. A problem which appeals 
to an adult as real and vital may not make the 
same appeal to the child. The appeal should be 
to the interests and activities of the pupil in and 
out of school, and the interests of the adult 
should be regarded as of subordinate importance. 
A problem is not concrete to the pupil merely be- 
cause it is about a factory, a store or a_ bank. 
The problem should be of a type that is actually 
met by those who do the world’s work and the 
data involved should be within the intelligence 
and the experience of the pupil. 

A problem may be concrete and full of signif- 
icance to one pupil, and. not at all so to another 

upil. Myers has pointed out the fact that 
**children’s problems are not merely men’s or 
women’s problems cracked up into smaller bits. 
They must differ qualitatively as well as quanti- 
tatively.’” Most pupils are anxious to solve 
problems that actually come within their exper- 
lence. The fact that a pupil is interested to 


know how to solve a problem does not necessarily 
imply that he will be able to solve the problem, 


but much has been gained when problems have 
been so chosen that pupils are willing and eager 
to learn how to solve them. Interest begets effort 
and effort properly directed usually produces re- 
sults. Any problem that appeals to the pupil as 
real and vital may legitimately be used in arith- 
metic provided it docs not give a false idea of 
social, industrial and commercial activities of the 
day. Text books suggest numerous types of 
problems, and every teacher should supplement 
these by problems of a local character. Pupils 
should be encouraged to bring in problems that 
appeal to them as interesting. 

Many texts of former years went to the extreme 
of devoting too little attention to the applications 
of arithmetic and the reaction against this ten- 
dency is likely to carry us too far in the other 
direction, A problem that has no basis in the 
concrete may appeal to the pupil as real and full 
of interest. Many problems dealing with the 
various relations and properties of numbers are 
more interesting to the pupil than certain prob- 
lems of the shop. The essential thing is that the 
problem shall really appeal to the pupil as inter- 
esting. ‘Io use only those problems that involve 
buying and selling, measuring and estimating, 
and the various business procedures is to elim- 
inate from arithmetic many problems which are 
intensely interesting to tne pupils. It is as un- 
wise to require pupils to solve numerous problems 
involving applications of which they have no con- 
ception, as to eliminate all of the interesting 
problems of former years, merely because they 
find no immediate application of present day 
activities. Those who have adapted the extreme 
utilitarian view and insist that nothing be taught 
except that which ‘*functions in the immediate 
present’’ are not numerous, but their influence is 
quite widely felt. A pupil may be tremendously 
interested in solving a problem which appeals to 
his fancy even though it is in no way related to 
the so-called *‘practical.”” In the broader sense 
of the term—any problem in which the pupil is 
really interested and which does not give him 
false ideas is practical for him, because it helps 
to develop his ability to understand number 
relations. 

We should ever seek to make the arithmetic 
more interesting to the pupils, and a judicious 
selection of problems is one means of accomplish- 
ing this end. However, it should be understood 
that practical utility is not the only criterion by 
which the worth of a problem should be judged. 
One of the keenest pleasures that a pupil can ex- 
perience in his study of arithmetic comes from 
the ability to overcome difficulties involved in the 
solution of a problem. 

The joy of conquest should be a large factor in 
the pupil's intellectual life. ‘foo often our 
watts experience but little of the intellectual 
pleasure that comes from the successful accom- 

lishment of a difficult task. If a sufficiently 
large number of genuinely practical problems 


could be found, there is no reason why this intel-. 


lectual pleasure should not be derived solely from 
such problems, but at present the number is quite 
limited. Itis very difficult to secure an adequate 
supply of practical problems that involve the 
mathematica! principles which must be mastered 
by repeated applications.. A great advance has 
been made in recent years along this line and no 
doubt further search will reveal other types of 
problems of the desired kind. | At present, how- 
ever, a pupil cannot acquire the desired facility 
and accuracy in mathematical processes, and de- 
velop sufficiently his power to discriminate the 
essential relations of the various factors involved 
if the problems are restricted to the utilitarian 
types that are immediately within his experience. 

Furthermore, it is not true to suppose that the 
aa only interest is in this type of problem. 

e may become intensely interested in the solu- 
tion of a problem that has no immediate relation 


to utilitarian ends; one that cannot be direct] 
or indirectly correlated with the practical, Jf 
however, the problem makes a strong appeal to 
the pupil, if it engages his altention and chal. 
lenges his powers, it is serving a useful purpose 
In selecting our problems in arithmetic we should 
not draw the circle of interest prematurely heed. 
less of far gain. — If we do this great will be oy 
loss. A problem that apzeals to the pupil "juz 
for the joy of the doing’’ should not be elinj. 
nated even though it is of value in no other way, 


Such problems serve a useful purpose and they 


are ull too few. 

Not every task in life or in school is a pleasant 
one at the time it is being performed. We may 
wish that it were so and may strive to make it 
but the fact remains that some things must be 
done both in and out of school that are not jp 
themselves interesting. Such work may have q 
direct bearing on other work that will be inter. 
esting because of the mastery of something in jt. 
self interesting. The thoughtful teacher wel. 
comes every suggestion that makes any school 
activity more interesting, and he is continually 
secking for ways and means to accomplish this 
end, but no way has yet been discovered to make 
all tasks interesting to all the pupils all the time 
Our pupils need to have developed within then 
the habit of sticking te a task until it is success. 
fully completed, even though the doing of the 
work may not appeal to them as interesting, 

No modern teacher would go to the extreme of 
giving pupils an uninteresting task to perform 
merely because it is uninteresting, but it isal- 
most as great an error to eliminate everything 
that does not immediately engage the pupils a 
tive interest. ‘lhe live teacher who is interested 
in his work usually finds that his enthusiasm in 
the subject is contagious among his pupils. If 
the teacher will extend his margin of knowledge 
and become a master of the field that he is teach- 
ing he will usually find that interest begets inter. 
est, and that the more he puts into his subject tle 
more response will he get from his pupils and the 
more interest will be developed. Much of the 
monotonous grind in a subject is necessary becaus 
the teacher hasn’t the ability or the cnergy toe: 
liven it; to kindle interest and enthusiasm by le 
ing interested and enthusiastic himself. 

The tendency today is to omit from the coure 
in arithmetic any topic that the process of tim 
or changing social conditions has rendered obs 
lete, and to revitalize the topics that remaili 9 
that they will represent actual conditions of th 
present. ‘There is increasing emphasis upon th 
fact that schoo! work in arithmetic should pe 
pare the pupil to deal with the quantative aspet! 
of ‘out-of-school problems. ”* Arithmetic shou 
train the pupil to see the world from a quantatit 
point of view. Emphasis is placed upon 
types of problems that frequently occur in the 
larger *‘ out-of-school” activities, and no attemp 
is made to present every kind and form of a prob 
lem that may be practical in some of the mil 
trades in which the pupils have no immedist 
concern. 

I'he school should attempt to give the pry 
quantative knowledge of those facts wile I 
must some day know in order to assume bis 
in social and industrial life. Problems 0 
food and clothing supply, of transportation 
buying and selling, of building, of mining” 
city and county administration are empha 
Problems of the farm are receiving grealet * 
phasis in agricultural communities and pr 
involving the numerous activities of city life 
emphasized in urban-communities. ell # 
ecuted and accurate pictures which really # 
the understanding of number relations af™ 
used increasingly in text books. 





The secret of success in life is for 4 man {0 
ready for opportunity when it comes.— 
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Elementary Science 





SOME SOURCES AND APPLICATIONS OF HEAT 


small boy and to many of his sisters. ‘The 

struggle of the man cast upon his own re- 
sources for the most primitive necessities of life 
forms a favorite theme. He may be cast upon 
an uninhabited island like our friend Robinson 
Crusoe; he may have been captured by Indians 
and, escaping, have to care tor himself through 
many miles of trackless forest; he may be a 
settler, miles from the nearest neighbor, In any 
case he needs food, shelter, clothing. In cold 
climates the shelter must be supplemented by 
heat, Most food is unfit for use until it is cooked. 
How shall he obtain fire? Only since 1834 have 
matches been commonly used, How was fire ob- 
tained before their introduction ? 

Many methods will be suggested by the better 
read children, ‘The most common are the use of 
flint, steel, and tinder and rubbing two sticks 
together in various ways. These depend upon 
friction. ‘To show very simply that heat is pro- 
duced by friction, rub the palms together rapidly. 
After filing a soft nail, feel of the spot which has 
heen filed. Even more striking is the melting of 
two pieces of ice by rubbing them together. The 
Sidttven have often seen a spark fly from a horse’s 
hoof when it struck a hard stone. Jn the same 
way a spark was produced when flint, a very hard 
stone, and steel were struck together. ‘This spark, 
a particle thrown off at white heat by reason of 
the friction, was caught on a bit of tinder, any 
very inflammable substance in which it set up a 
blaze, ‘This tiny fire was used as we now use 
matches. The old-fashioned ‘*flint-lock’’ rifle 
was an adaption of this same method of obtain- 
ing tire. The fiint-tipped hammer struck a tiny 
steel pan containing powder and the spark pro- 
duced ignited the powder. Reference to the en- 
cyclopedia by the brighter pupils will give many 
interesting methods of obtaining fire. The 
matches which have done away with these more 
primitive methods also depend upon friction. 
A splinter of wood is tipped with some substance 
having such a low burning point that it will 
ignite under the small amount of heat produced 
by rubbing the head on a rough surface. Sulphur 
and phosphorus are the materials most often used 
for the tips. In safety matches the phosphorus 
compound is on the prepared surface upon which 
the match must be rubbed. 

Although children will mention first, because 
more out of the ordinary, the above mentioned 
ways of producing heat by friction, yet the direct 
rays of the sun are, of course, the great source of 
heat upon the earth. The inhabitants of warm 
countries have little need of artificial heat. ‘They 
use less of it for cooking than we do, as they use 
s much more fruit of various kinds. ‘Their 
dwellings need none to be comfortable; in fact 
these are useful mainly as shelters from heat and 
rain. 

By using huge condensing’ reflectors, engines 
can be made to run by the direct rays of the sun 
but are not practicable commercially on account 
of the immense amount of ground they would 
cover to do much work. 

Fire can be obtained from the direct rays by 
Means of the burning glass, a process that can 
easily be shown in the schoolroom. Any sort of 
‘magnifying glass or lens that brings the rays to 
4 point will answer. If tissue paper is used, it 
fan probably be ignited. Stories are told of 

tetic explorers who have astonished the natives 
y chopping lenges out of blocks of ice and pro- 
ucing fire just as we may with the glass lens. 

€ must guard against confusion between the 
tases °* producing heat’? and ‘producing fire.”” 
® may produce heat unaccompanied by fire, 
tre hone may produce further heat by means of 
an hat is, by the consumption of fuel. We 
ually Speak of this consumption of inflammable 
neces as combustion, or oxidation. The 


G so of adventure appeal strongly to the 


By Jane Condit Robison, B. S. 


most common substances, of course, are coai, 
wood, gas, petroleum and the like. The children 
should have become familiar in physiology work 
that this combustion is a union of the fuel with 
the oxygen of the air. In the body the fuel is 
the food we eat. ‘The union of the fuel with the 
oxygen is a chemical union and the heat is pro- 
duced by the chemical action. However when we 
speak of the heat of chemical action, we usually 
refer to other kinds of chemical action than that of 
oxidation of ordinary fuels, Most substances do 
not readily combine with oxygen at ordinary tem- 
peratures but do if they are heated. For instance 
the desks in the schoolroom are not combining 
with the oxvgen of the air. They would, how- 
ever, if chopped up and put in the fire of the 
stove or furnace. Burning is the great artificial 
means of producing heat, either for its warmth or 
for its energy as used in an engine. Even the 
match, which gets its first heat from friction, 
must depend on the burning of first the tip and 
then the wood. 

Electricity is becoming common in most com 
munities as a means of getting light and of doing 
work. Notice the warmth of an electric light 
bulb when the current is turned on. It furnishes 
heat as well as light. ‘The heat is usually re- 
garded as wasted energy. If all the electric 
energy could be changed to light and none to 
heat, our light bills would be less or we would 
get more light. ‘Though it has been long known 
that an electric current passing along a wire that 
did not have suffiicient carrying capacity made 
the wire hot, the fact has been little used until 
recently. Now many appliances for using it are 
on the market, the most common of which is the 
electric iron, though many other heating and 
cooking utensils are made. These are very con- 
venient in places wired for electric lights but are 
very expensive to run. 

In the work on winas the fact was mentioned 
that air grows warm when it is compressed. This 
is true of all other substances. As it takes elab- 
orate machinery to compress most things, heat 
produced in this way is of little practical use. 

Place in a tin pan a piece of quicklime and 
pour water over it. Chemical action takes place 
between the water and lime. During this process 
the pan becomes very hot and clouds of steam 
appear. Pouring hydrochloric (muriatic acid) on 
zinc will also illustrate the fact that chemical 
action often causes heat. However not all 
chemical action does this. 

Men living in primitive conditions tried to get 
fire that they might change the temperature of 
things about them, either the air, or the food 
which they wished toeat. In the first case warmth 
was tie only thing sought. In the second the 
change in temperature was agin or by other 
changes in the food which made it taste better 
and rendered it more digestible. This topic of 
itself is too large to be elaborated here. 

When things become hot they are changed in 
several ways. Children who have looked in at 
the door of a wagon shop while metal tires were 
being placed on the wagon wheels, know that the 
tires will not go on the wheels until the former 
are ‘made red hot, when they will slip on and off 
easily. As the tires cool, they become smaller 
and cling to the wheel so tightly that it is very 
difficult to force them off. The iron evidently 
expands when it is heated and contracts as it be- 
comes cooler. Stated in another way, the flat 
iron band is increased in length by heat and so 
the circle becomes larger. 

The reason glass breaks when very hot water is 
suddenly poured over it, is that the part of the 
glass touched by the water expands very rapidly. 
‘Lhe opposite happens when hot glass is suddenly 
chilled. The cvoled part contracts and breaks. 
Why is it not safe to wash windows with hot 
water on a very cold day? Sometimes the glass 


stopper of a bottle is too tight and cannot be re- 
moved. Warm the neck of the bottle to expand 
it, and the stopper will often come out easily, 

The fact that metal expands when heated has 
be be taken into account when iron bridges are 

buiit and rails are laid. Unless allowance was 
made for ditference in size of the iron in summer 
and winter trouble might result. ‘‘Spreading 
rails,’’ so often the reported cause of railway acci- 
dents, is an example of this. The rails are 
cramped at the ends and can lengthen only by 
bending out of shape, 

Metals expand differently. Thin pieces of iron 
and brass riveted together will carve when heated, 
owing to the unequal expansion. This is the 
principle used in the thermostat, a device for 
automatically regulating temperature. When 
the room becomes warm, the brass and iron 
pointer curves toward the iron side. As the room 
cools, the more rapid contraction of the brass 
causes curving toward that side. ‘his move- 
ment, usually by means of electrical connection 
with some apparatus worked by compressed air, 
will open or close the drafts of the furnace. 

Water also expands when heated and contracts 
when cooled. om the children try the tollow- 
ing simple experiment at home. Fill a tea-kettle 
to the brim with cold water and place it on the 
stove. What happens as the water heats? Re- 
move a kettle full of very hot water from the 
stove and let stand until it is cool. What hap- 
pens? Evidently the water expands and contracts 
more rapidly than the metal of the tea-kettle. 

Alcohol expands so much on slight changes of 
temperature that the amount which will measure 
twenty gallons in winter will measure twenty-one 
gallons in summer—a fact not overlooked by un- 
scrupulous dealers. Cheap thermometers are 
made of alcohol, usually colored red so it can 
easily be seen, 

The following experiment will show that air 
also expands when heated. In an **empty’’ bottle, 
that is, a bottle containing only air, put a cork 
having a long glass tube run through it. Have 
on the tube a drop of water. A drop can be 
sucked into the tube and will stay if the tube is 
not too large. Mark the spot where the water 
stands. <An elastic band around the tube will 
du this. Stand the bottle in warm water. Notice 
the rise of the drop in the tube. Cool the bottle 
and notice the drop fall. 

Air thermometers are made which are very 
sensitive, but they are entirely too bulky and 
inconvenient for use except in laboratories. 

It necessarily follows that if substances expand 
when heated they contract when cooled, The 
brighter pupils will probably say to this, ‘*Then 
why are bottles broken when water freezes in 
them?’ The fact is that water contracts until 
about seven degrees above the treezing point, and 
then expands again. Consequently ice floats on 
water. If it were not for this our rivers and 
lakes would freeze from the bottom up and much 
more vegetable and animal life would be killed 
than is now the case. Floating icebergs and the 
tragedy of the Titanic are appropriate topics for 
reference in this connection. 

Fill a small bottle with water and cork it 
tightly. Place in a pail of chopped ice and salt. 
Explain whut happens. Before the days of 
dynamite and other explosives, rocks were broken 
by filling cracks with water and allowing it to 
freeze. This is constantly happening without the 
aid of man and is a_ great factor in rock 
disintegration. 

Another great effect of heat is that it changes 
solids to liquids, and liquids to gases. ‘lhe 
changing of ice to water and this, in turn, to 
steam is the most familiar example of this. Few 
other substances pass through these three states 
at ordinary temperatures. Even air can be 

(Continued on page 43, 
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Department of Public School Writing 


Good writing is developed by systematic train- 
ing of the muscles of the arm and shoulder to 
respond to the impulses of the mind, until it be- 
comes more or less a habit or reflex action. 

I have seen teachers who taught that the whole 
aim in teaching writing by the Arm Movement 
method was to become expert in making many 
drills well. It is a well established fact that all 
who meke movement exercises well are not always 
the best writers. Now do not misunderstand me. 
A good writer must from the nature of arm writ- 
ing make good exercises, but the first one makes 
them as an end, while the other recognizes them 
only as a means to good writing. Do yeur older 
classes in writing understand the why of move- 
ment drills and exercises ? 

The practice of movement exercises is to train 
and give freedom and control to the arm. Large 
exercises are for freedom and small ones for con- 
trol. ‘The large exercises are taken up first, be- 
cause all large movements to train and give free- 
dom and control to the arm. Large exercises are 
for freedom and small ones for control. The 
large exercises are taken up firsi, because all large 
movements are performed with greater ease and 
less thought. 

I'he use of large movement exercises to the 
exclusion of the small will cause the writing 
to become erratic and ungainly in form. 

Remember that movement drills are not writ- 
ing but bear the same relation to it as finger ex- 
ercises on the piano do to playing classic music. 

After examining more than a hundred books 
and courses on wriling by the best teachers and 
penmen, I present most of the exercises and drills 
in general use. Some are of more importance 
than others,and should be practiced as being such. 
I vive them for the reason that I believe it is well 
for a teacher to have a number of exercises in 
reserve to present to the class when interest lags, 
or to try their skill in handling the pen. 





Movement Drill 1 


This drill is the slanting straight line, and is 
made by what is commonly termed the ‘* push and 
pull’? movement, that is, pushing and pulling the 
pen to and from the center of the body, causing 
the arm to slip back and forth on the skin of the 
forearm, It 1s usually taken up as the first drill 
although many teachers prefer the oval move- 
ment. ‘This drill is fundamental in the matter 
of getting slant, and when the slant is poor, it 
should be practiced often. Keep the top and 
bottom sharp. It should be practiced at the rate 
of from 100 per minute in the lower grades to 
200 in the upper, with 400 strokes across the page. 











Movement Drill 2 


This drill is the **push and pull”? retraced ten 


times, with the oval thrown around it. It is 
made in this manner as an aid in- making the ex- 
ercise oval shape and:slanting. If the oval is 
made thus, less trouble will be experienced than 
by simply depending on the eye. 

The arrows indicate that the ova! is made both 
direct and indirect. Both should be practiced 
with perhaps more work on the indirect. It will 


he found, however, that the direct is mote easily 
mastered and pupils will work longer on it. 


By George A. Race, Bay City, Michigan 
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Movement Drill 3 


This drill is the same as driil 2 without the 
support of the ‘push and pull?’ exercise, It has 
more eye training for the oval shape and helps 
spacing. Count from six to ten for each. 
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Movement Drill 4 


This drill is called the *‘compact,”’ or ‘*con- 
tinuous oval,’’ and is produced by a combina- 
tion of the “push and pull”? and rolling move- 
ments of the arm, with a kind of vibration on 
the large muscle below the elbow, ‘The hand 
moves just far enough to the right so as not to 
retrace. Make this drill at the rate of from 100 
to 200 per minute, placing from fifty to 100 
ovals in one-fourth of a page, and in both 
directions. 

This drill perhaps gives more freedom and puts 
the arm in better trim for writing than any one 
exercise, and with dritl 1 should be practiced 
before every writing lesson for a minute or two, 
even when the class 1s able to make it well. It 
should receive special attention until a class can 
make it with a free movement, light line, and 
uniform speed of not less than 200 strokes per 


minute. 











Movement Drill 6 


This drill is made with a combination of the 
straight line and oval and in both directions. 
Count any number of times up to ten. Keep 
ovals and ‘*push and pull’? exercise in the same 
slant. ‘This drill should be used as a preliminary 
exercise for freedom and slant for all letters in 
which the straight line is a main part. 





Movement Drill 6 


This drill is made by making the oval and _re- 
ducing it to a point. It isa help in reducing 
the quality of movement; also in giving better 
control for small letters. Count about 30, 





Movement Drills 7-8 


Movement drills 7 and 8 are the same as drills 
1 and 4 and with the same general instructions. 
They give better control for writing as they are 
more nearly the size of the letters. ‘They should 
follow the fons exercises of the same kind. They 
should be used as preliminary practice for such 
capitals as B, R, P, M, N, W and K and for loop 
letters both above and below the line. Make 


drill 8 in the direction of the main curved stroke. 









AKAMA 
Movement Drill 9 

This drill is the retraced oval one space high, 
Count six. It requires goud control and a swing 
across the page. When made in the direct way, 
it is used as a preliminary drill for the group of 
letters O, A, C, EK and D. 
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Movement Drill 1 

This drill is made by retracing the oval six or 
more times and then swinging to the right for 
the same number of counts. Make three groups 
across page. This drill is an aid in getting a 
lateral swing and control. 


£7 tg 
(( MM, 
Movement Drill 11 


This drill is the same as drill 10 but does not 
have the stops. Count about ten and strive to kee 
the ovals the same distance apart. Only the 
direct oval is shown but it is made in both ways, 


~Q2Q00 000 


Movement Drills 12-13 


Drill 12 is the direct oval retraced six tines 
connected by a right swing or curve. This drill 
is helpful in the practice of such letters as G, L, 
P, R, Sand loop letters. Drill 13 is made in. 
direct, and is used as practice for capital letters 
M, N, Q. X and Z. Count six and put four 
groups in a line. 


LLLP WV OVO) 


Movement Drili 14 


Movement drill No. 14 is the retraced oval and 
straight slanting line made direct and indirect at 
count of six. It isan aid in establishing slant 
and change of direction of the pen. 


CLUWMVO 


Movement Drill 15-168 


These drills are the same as 14, only connected, 
and they usually follow it. They are used as 
practice for capitats M, N and W. 


ALMA: At tse! 
Movement Drills 17-18 


Drill 17 is made by retracing ‘* push and pull” 
exercise six times, and swinging to the right at 
count of one. It is helpful in getting a uniform 
slant and spacing, and in making letters that 
start with a right curve and have a sharp point 
at the top. Drill 18 is the same, except that it 
is made by counting five, and not retracing. 


Movement Drills 19-20 


Movement drills 19-20 are the reverse of ; 
and 18, and are used as practice for letters tha 
start with a left curve and are round at the top. 
The count is the same as in foregoing drills. 
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HEN Miss Willard’s landlady told Dewey 
W McGuire that Miss Willard had gone for 

a walk, he mumbled something about its 
not mattering, refused to leave any message, and 
went down the walk whistling unconcernedly. 
But when the front door had closed and he felt 
that Mrs. Jones had had time to get back to the 
kitchen, he took a rapid survey of the quiet 
neighborhood, satisfied himself that no eye was 
turned in his direction, and threw himself under 
a maple tree a few feet from the sidewalk. There 
were syringa bushes, too, between him and _ the 
street, and in the gathering dusk he felt secure. 
Mrs. Jones had intimated that Miss Willard 
might return in an hour or so; what better place 
than this to watch for her coming? Perhaps 
Kitty James at the other end of the block had 
wheedled her into a stroll; if so Kitty would stop 
at the corner on their return and would she come 
on alone. Dewey’s eyes were straining for a 
glimpse of the slim white-clad figure which he 
had not seen since four o’clock that afternoon; 
already excited, disjointed sentences were rushing 
to his lips. For he must tell her the story 
tonight. 

When the principal, fired by the recklessness of 
desperation and possibly by a realization of Miss 
Willard’s strong points, had six months before 
promoted Dewey McGuire from the Seventh to 
the Eighth Grade, Miss Galloway of the Seventh 


‘looked back on the two years of his sojourn with 


her, heaved a sigh of relief, and felt that she had 
nothing to reproach herself with. Dewey also 
was not without a sense of satisfaction. ‘lo have 
made life a burdensome thing for a teacher of 
Miss Galloway’s pretensions—and dimensions— 
and that for two long years, was no small achieve- 
ment. Big with importance he passed on to the 
new fields which Providence and the principal 
had opened before him. ‘There was no particular 
malice in his heart, but a teacher was his legiti- 
mate prey. And a fellow had to stay in school 
till he was fourteen anyhow. 

At the doors of the Eighth Miss Willard re- 
ceived him as pleasantly as though his evil repu- 
tation had not preceded him there. Dewey was 
somewhat staggered in the beginning by the sweet- 
ness of her smile and the transcendent beauty of 
her raiment—she wore the pink gingham that 
day—and though he began without loss of time 
hisattempts to introduce the disturbing element— 
even his famous lead-pencil-and-paper-wad_ trick 
was tried that first morning—there are many who 
affirm that his efforts lacked their usual whole- 
souled quality. -When at noon Miss Willard 
trustingly selected him to remain and assist in 
sorting enrollment slips, the wink he gave the 
other boys was only a half-hearted one. When 
at four o’clock he volunteered with thirty-nine 
others to dust erasers and arrange pictures, and 
found himself one of the chosen three, he was 
scarce able to keep up even an appearance of 
wicked abandon. hen at five he still lingered, 
the Jast of the trio, and Miss Willard had ended 
4 delightfully confidential talk (during which 
Dewey felt his own powers of polite conversation 
expanding marvellously) with the tactful sugges- 
tion that they might be needing him at home 
now, he was completely subjugated. 

That Miss Willard had tact was undeniable. 
Yet Miss Galloway, who was conscientious and 
tad Teacher’s Journals, would have told you 
that no move made by Miss Willard that day had 
hot been tried by her, and in vain. — Let us there- 
ore consider further. For that Miss Willard 

ad brown hair of a bewitching fluffiness was still 
More undeniable; and the brown half-pleading 
eyes that now looked into Dewey’s were the same 
that had carried their owner through many a 
doubtful crisis in her own student days, over- 
tuled the doubts of a hard-headed school board 
Mm declared search of **strict disciplinarians, ”” 
and subsequently led captive forty Eighth Graders 
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While Dewey Waited 


By Effie Longman 


of various tastes and temperaments. They had 
alsojaccomplished a number of other things which 
have nothing at all to do with this story, and in 
view of all this, the conquest of Dewey McGuire 
was perhaps not nearly so much of an event to 
her as to Dewey himself. Be that as it may, the 
deed was done and Dewey relapsed with scarceiy 
a struggle into the most ates and devoted 
member of that Eighth Grade which was fast be- 
coming knownas a place where the “‘ wicked cease 
from troubling.”’ 

It had been six months of entirely new experi- 
ences for him. ‘lo hunt the lanes and pasture’ 
for wild asters and golden-rod—true golden-rod 
was rare and since Miss Willard had shown him 
the comparative coarseness of the other kind, he 
had never deemed it a fit offering; to scour his 
mother’s back-yard and the grocer’s alley for’a 
certain sort of wide-necked bottle which, scrubbed 
and polished, answered his 1dol’s requirements as 
a proper vase for her treasures; to hurry to school 
on snowy mornings and sweep clean and dry the 
side entiance to the Eighth which the janitor—a 
man of no sensibilities—had only shoveled off care- 
lessly; to scurry four blocks for Miss Willard’s 
rubbers when a rain had begun during school 
hours; to search woods and meadows for the 
earliest spring blossoms to lay on her desk ahead 
of all competitors, —these were the events which 
marked the progress of the changing seasons for 
this snub-nosed, tousle-headed lad with the in- 
scrutable gray eyes. ‘To be sure the head was of 
late less tousled than formerly, and toward spring 
a necktie had more than once been seen to adorn 
his person. 

It was not all poetry. Bad boys are not always 
bright, and Dewey’s obstinate determination to 
Jearn nothing in the Seventh did not conduce to 
rapid mastery of the harder tasks of the Eighth. 
Yet here too was a changed Dewey, a boy who 
worked with dogged perseverance, strove with 
painful eagerness to rank at least one remove 
from the bottom of his class, and waited for his 
fateful report card at the end of each month with 
frantic hope that he might in some way have 
gained a trifle over the discouraging record of 
the month before, 

It was slow work but he was gaining. And 
this in spite of the fact that Miss Galloway, with 
the wisdom of sixteen years’ experience in teach- 
ing, could have pointed out in exactly what 
respects Miss Willard’s methods of instruction 
were interior to her own, and that the Principal— 
out from under the spell of the brown eyes—would 
have confirmed the statement. In fact he some- 
times wondered whether teaching was Miss Wil- 
lard’s real mission, whether, that is, her very un- 
usual talents might not better be turned to —. 
And then, remembering the strife and bickering 
which had prevailed in the Eighth before her 
reign, he could only murmur with conviction, “*It 
is not all of life to learn arithmetic,” and go 
down to explain to Miss Willard that since the 
pupils found compound proportion so very diffi- 
cult it would probably be best, as she lad sug- 
gested, to omit that subject this semester; it 
would come up later in high school anyhow. And 
yes, it would be a good plan to take the pupils to 
the woods for a Nature Study session Friday 
afternoon. Perhaps if his work permitted, he 
himself might join them. ‘To be sure, in case of 
his detention, Dewey McGuire was the best of 
guides, Yes, perhaps it would not be a bad idea 
to raise Dewey’s grades a trifle just by way of 
encouragement. 

So next mouth’s report card showed just a little 
improvement, and Dewey blessed the hours he 
had labored at his books with all the sights and 
sounds of the streets calling to him as he sat in 
his mother’s kitchen, close to the more undesir- 
able end of Main Street. And so the spring went 
on and his accustomed haunts knew him less and 
Iess. His fourteenth birthday came and went 


unheeded, though once he had longed for the 
time when the compulsory school law would be 


— to keep him longer in bondage. Un- 
‘heeded, that is, until today. 

Today Schultz, the saloonkeeper, had_ hailed 
him as he passed, asked a tew questions about 
his age and qualifications, and proposed that he 
enter his establishment as aineilalitines boy. 

‘There's the glasses to wash and the place to 
sweep out of mornings and sometimes an extra 
bartender wanted in a busy spell. You’d work 
up all right. And I'd like to help yer mother 
now that she’s got ye both to do for. What say ?”’ 

Schultz had been a friend of the boy’s dead 
father and the offer was kindly meant. The sum 
he named seemed large to the penniless Dewey. 
His mother had already begun to complain about 
the necessity of his doing something for himself. 
For one dazzling moment the money glittered in 
his imagination and the call of the streets sounded 
loud in his ears, 

Perhaps what brought him back to himself was 
the confused thought that with more money he 
could buy clothes like those of his more fortunate 
schoolmates and thus rise higher in Miss Wil- 
lard’s regard, and the swiftly-following realiza- 
tion that with the acceptance of this offer the life 
of which she was a part must pass away forever. 
For with thought of her came the thought of all 
that she stood for in his boyish mind—of good- 
ness and purity and aspiration, of all that she 
had striven to teach him of gentleness and honor 
and right living—many thiags in fact which she 
had assuredly never striven to teach at all but 
which were feebly existent in the boy’s under- 
standing and irrevocably bound up with thoughts 
of her. 

And so he had said, after only « little delibera- 
tion, “‘No, Mr, Schultz, I couldn’t think of leav- 
ing school; I’m in the Eighth Grade, you know,” 

It was this which he had come to tell tonight. 
Miss Willard would rejoice with him, he knew; 
how could he have been so faithless as to listen a 
moment to temptation? But he would not slur 
over that part. She would understand and be 
full of sympathy. 

Steps sounded far up the street and he peered 
out cautiously; if Kitty came on —. But it 
was not Kitty’s night evidently, for this was a 
man who walked by Miss Willard—still in’ the 
white dress as he had hoped—a man of strangely 
familiar and exasperating outline, in fact the 
principal. He seemed strangely un-principal- 
like, though he had joined Miss Willard purely 
to talk over school affairs and was forcing him- 
self to keep diligently to his subject. How lovely 
she looked in the moonlight! Dewey crouched 
deeper in the shadow as the two approached. 

Perhaps that day had been a harder one than 

ople imagined for the always calm and smiling 
Fighth Grade teacher. Perhaps the principal’s 

verfectly admirable sympathy and understanding 
vad led her to speak more freely than usual. At 
any rate her voice was a little petulant, though 
charming as always, as she recounted her troubles. 

**And Dewey McGuire,” she was saying, **of 
course I encourage him to stay in school—what 
else can I do?—but you know how hopeless he is. 
And his devotion is beginning to get on my 
nerves. You should see his last offering; | 
wonder —’’ 

They passed up the walk and into the lighted 
hall. Out under the syringa bushes a dark form 
lay huddled, motionless. Half an hour later— 
the principal had not yet left the house —it rose, 
assumed the proportions of an awkward, ungainly 
boy and slouched down the street. 

Business was good at Schultz’s in the other end 
of town, and the bartenders could scarcely keep 
things going fast enough. Schultz was glad wher 
Dewey walked in and said dully, “I’ve changed 
my mind about the job. I'll begin tomorrow. 
Might as well begin tonight.”’ 





WHERE THE SHINE CAME FROM 

‘Well, Grandma,’’ said a little boy, resting his 
elbows on the old lady's stuffed chair-arm,‘‘ what have 
you been doing here at the window all day by 
yourself?”’ 

‘* AJ] I could,’’ answered dear Grandma cheerily ; ‘‘T 
have read a little, and prayed a good deal and then 
looked out at the people. There’s one little girl, 
Arthur, whom I have learned to watch for. She has 
sunny brown hair, and her eyes have the same sunny 
look in them, and I wonder every day what makes her 
look so bright. “Ah! here she comes now.’’ 

Arthur took his elbows off the stuffed arm, and 
planted them on the window-sill. 

‘That girl with the brown dress on?’’ he cried. 
‘Why, I know that girl. That’s Susie Moore, and 
she has a dreadfully hard time, Grandma.’’ 

‘WIas  she?’’ said Grandma. ‘‘Well, Arthur, 
wouldn’t you like to know where she gets all that 
brightness from, then?”’ 

“I'll ask her,’’ said Arthur, promptly ; and he raised 
the window and called: 

‘Susie, Susie, come up here a minute; Grandma 
wants to see you!"’ 

The brown eyes opened wide in surprise, but the 
little maid turned at once and came in. 

‘*Grandma wants to know, Susie Moore,’’ explained 
the boy, ‘‘what makes you look so bright all the 
time?’’ 

‘‘Why, I have to,’’? said Susie. ‘‘You see, Father 
has been ill a long while, and Mother is tired out with 
nursing, and the baby is cross with her teeth, and if I 
were not bright, who would be?’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, I see,’’ said dear old Grandma, putting 
her arms around this little ray of sunshine. ‘‘Shine 
on, little girl; there couldn't be a better reason for 
shining than because it is dark at home.’’—Anonymous. 

THE BOY WITH A PURPOSE 

It is said that the boy who early adopts a resolution 
to be good for something in the world has already ac- 
complished one of the most important acts of his life. 

Many years ago there lived on the sea-coast of Massa- 
chusetts a boy who had an unusually powerful mind 
for a little boy, and a remarkably keen appreciation of 
the dangers of the sea. For it was a singularly heroic 
resolve in one so young to give up his life to the sav- 
ing of the lives of others. 

But such was the resolution and purpose of Joseph 
Francis, known as ‘‘The Father and Founder of the 
Life Saving Service of the United States.’’ 

As a boy he was poor; he had neither father nor 
mother; he had no influential friends; his capital 
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consisted of health and brains, and best of all, a firm 
purpose. At the age of twelve he made lis first life- 
boat, the first real life-boat for the rescue of ship- 
wrecked people. It was made as most row-boats are 
made, save that lhe adjusted a lot of floats in the interi- 
or of the bow and the stern in such a way as to give 
it great buoyancy. 

From the day when as a boy he made his first life- 


saving boat, until he died, it was his splendid purpose - 


to do good to humanity. 

Joseph Francis passed through the various stages of 
boy life. He sought what employment he could get, 
studying all that he could meanwhile, and at last 
secured a place as page in the legislature of Meassachu- 
setts, one of the first boys in America to hold such a 
position. All the time he held steadfastly to his pur- 
pose, that of conquering the cruel sea, which was con- 
stantly teaching him new lessons of its terrible 
strength. 

So young Francis kept on making all sorts of boats. 
In 1819 he built a fast and light row-boat for which he 
received, ‘‘honorable recognition as an inventor’’ at a 
fair held in the Massachusetts Mechanics [nstitute in 
Boston. 

In the year 1830 a number of wealtliy gentlemen in 
New York City founded the New York Boat Club, and 
for them Mr. Francis built the first yacht ever con- 
structed in America. About this time he also built 
for some Canadian gentlemen the first row-boat built 
for racing purposes. It was called the ‘‘Kagle,’’ and 
easily won the race against its English competitors. 

Bvt such work as this, successful as it was, was what 
we might call only amusement. From 1830 to 1840 the 
young man was spending all of his spare time and 
money at work upon a boat which would not only save 
lives, but which could not be crushed on the rocks 
when the waves were hurling themselves shoreward. 
His cork-lined boats were successful, but he felt that 
unless he could invent a boat of some other material 
than wood his object was but half attained. 

He resolved to try iron. His friends looked upon 
him as little less than a lunatic. Iron for a boat? 
It would take such a vast amount of wood to float the 
iron that the boat could not be propelled. 

Now his one idea was to make iron float on water. 
For one long year he worked day by day, and night by 
night. He denied himseif all comforts and met fail- 
ure after failure. One day towards the end of the year 
found him in actual want. He was hungry and he 
needed one piece of iron. Having but twenty-five 
cents, he spent thirteen of it for a piece of iron and 
the rest for bread and molasses. All night he worked; 


in the morning he found that the rats had stolen his 
bread, but the labor of the night had brought Victory, 
IIe had solved the problem. He had achieved t, 
success he sought, and his victory meant the Saving of 
many thousands of his fellowmen, 

The corrugation of iron had been invented. By th, 
means le was able to make iron float, for he cou 
bend it and shape it to the curved form of a boat, tie 
ridges in the sides took the place of all stays, sup. 
ports, ribs and timbers, furnishing in themselves ty 
support and strength, while nothing was added to th, 
weight. The metal was put under great pressure to dy 
this, but it stayed in place and victory was won, 

There are more interesting things about Josep) 
Francis, Soon after he had succeeded in making hi; 
iron boat he made a life-car, a closed or covered boat 
which could be sent out to a stranded vessel on a Tope 
pulled back and forth. 

After the car was built it was placed in the care of 
some untrained fishermen on the New Jersey coast, 
An English ship, the ‘‘Ayrshire,’’ was wrecked there 
one day. The life-car was brouglit out, a small cannon 
was loaded with a piece of smooth iron several inches 
long, attached to a pile of cord. This was shot ont 
over the spars of the boat. The people on board hauled 
in the cord and drew along through the surf a stronger 
rope. This was fastened to the mast and the life.car 
was swung from the beach, with the rope running 
through two rings at each end, and pulled out to the 
vessel, 

There were two hundred people on board and all but 
one were saved. 

What a wonderful achievement for one man. The 
story of the rescue went around the world. Mr. Francis 
was recognized by all nations as one who had done a 
marvelous work for huinanity. 

The making of other boats followed, but the original 
was preserved by Mr. Francis and its home now is in 
the National Museum at Washington. 

The works of Joseph Francis were truly appreciated 
both in his own country and by the nations of the 
world. He received many medals of honor from the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

In 1887 he received the unusual honor of the thanks 
of Congress. In 1888 a gold medal was voted for his 
services to mankind and on April 12, 1890, this bean- 
tiful medal, the most costly one ever bestowed by the 
x,overnment of the United States, was furmially pre- 
sented to Mr. Francis by President Harrison. 

And all of these honors came to the man, whio as a 
little boy adopted a resolution to be good for some- 
thing in the world 
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Notes from the Meeting of the Superintendent’s Section N. E. A. 


The educational duty of the United States was never 
more expertly exploited, and efficiency for schools, 
school systems and teachers was never more admirably 
advocated than at the 1913 convention, National De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, in Philadelphia, February 24 to March I. 

The convention was an assembly of harmony and a 
centrifugal center of educational advance and _ progres- 
sive propaganda. Tlie attendance reacled over 1500, 
including state, county and city superintendents; rep- 
resentatives of universities and colleges, normal and 
high schools and school boards; grade school people ; 
kindergartners and school gardeners; industrial and 
agricultural educators, government experts and educa- 
tional publishers. 

Reorganization of the courses of study; further and 
more careful investigations; the need for uniform ac- 
counting ; the elimination of politics; the improve- 
ment of rural schools; the extension of vocational 
training and guidance; the broadening of the normal 
school; the recogniton of the teacher’s value were 
among the main ideas promoted. 

The formation of an ‘‘efficiency commission,’’ com- 
posed of thirteen representative educators marked the 
Philadelphia meeting as the beginning of a new era 
in public school usefulness. The members of this 
commission include: Mrs. Ella Fiagg Young, the 
honored woman city superintendent of Chicago schools; 
State Superintendent Calvin Kendall of New Jersey ; 
Professor Edward Thornudyke, Columbia University ; 
Snperintendent J. H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass; 
Professor Charles H. Judd, Chicago University; Super- 
intendent B. F. Blewett, St. Louis; Supervisor Adelaide 
Baylor, Indianapolis; Professor. Katharine Blake, New 
York; John Phillips of Alabama; E. C. Elliott of 
Wisconsin, Professor Paul Hanus, Harvard University ; 
F, E. Spalding, Newton, Mass., and Professor George 
D. Strayer, Teachers’ College, Columbia, University 
(chairman of the National Committee on Standards 
and Tests of Efficiency of Schools and School Systems) ; 
and their tremendous task is to standardize, test and 
create an efficiency basis for the United States public 
school systems. 

Another important plan was that of a nation-wide 
campaign to raise one million dollars, the money to 
be used in educational research for the soluticn of 
pressing educational problems. 

The reorganization of the educational forces of the 
country into a new national teacher’s organization, 
which should include not a small group of ten or 
twelve thousand but the entire 500,000 teachers of the 
United States, was the proposition of Professor Henry 
Suzzallo, of Columbia University, who outlined a plan 
of local teachers’ guilds, allied in state councils and a 
national group, to increase teaching efficiency and to 
improve the status of teachers. 

Current educational topics received the most au- 
thoritative exposition. It was the concensus of 
opinion of experts like Professor Paul Hanus of Har- 
vard, J. W. C. Bagley of the University of Illinois, 
that what the modern school chiefly needs is efficiency 
of operation in the conservation of the time and energy 
both by teachers and pupils. And, apropos of this, 
Dr. Leonard O. Ayres, director Division of Education, 
Russell Sage Foundation, pointed out that educational 
efficiency involves the economical administration of 
the available time of childhood; the elimination of 
the least useful portions of the subject matter taught; 
and securing the largest possible returns for the chil- 
dren from each period of time devoted to each subject. 

“The present school system is better, and the future 
will be better,—better schools, more efficient teachers, 
and improved organization,’’ said Superintendert O. 
T. Corson of Ohio, pleading for less of condemnation 
and more of commendation as an incentive to 
betterment. 

“Team Play,’’ (between teacher and superintendent, 
teacher and teacher, teachers and public, teacher and 
Pupils,) was urged as a prime essential to educational 
Progress, and that neither teachers nor scliool boards 
should be ‘‘martinets’? but personified co-operation ; 
that jealousy must be eliminated; that duties should 
be exactly defined ; and each member of the educational 
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corps should see with self-effacement the relation of 
his own work to the entire scheme of education. 

That ‘‘Kducation was intended to be a correction to 
political shortcomings and not their victim,’’ was the 


pointed declaration of Professor KE. C. Moore of Yale. 


University, a member of the New York School Inquiry 
Committeee who spoke before the session of National 
School Accounting Officers, and showed that the cities 
with the best schools are the ones in which the edu- 
cational departmnet is entirely divorced from the 
municipal government; and teachers are exempt from 
‘‘grafting’’ influences. 

A paramount educational need was emphasized by 
Secretary Gerwig of the Pittsburgiit Board of Edu- 
cation who pointed out that every public school system 
ought to make provision for supplying useful and ex- 
pert knowledge on any subject to any citizen who 
applied for it. 

Vocational training brought out the usual pros and 
cons. President Hibben’s somewhat gentle reminder 
not to go too far in the direction of putting emphasis 
on things of immediate and material importance which 
show imunediate material results, and ‘‘to train for a 
vocation—not the vocation of a machine but the voca- 
tion of a man’’ met with some applause. But it was 
overwhelmed by the tidal wave of the vocational edu- 
cation idea expressed eloquently by such leaders as 
Secretary Prosser, National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Kducation of New York City ; and Doctor 
Willet M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Human labor, it was pointed out, 
is wasted and will continue to be wasted, until the 
public school becomes truly democratic by extending 
its service, through vocational education, to meet the 
real needs of the neglected workers, ‘‘so that all the 
children of all the people may be trained in all kinds 
of ways for all kinds of things.’’ 

‘““The time has come when the knowledge which has 
been accumulating during the last half century on the 
technique of industry and the science of home-making 
is ready to take a prominent part with that older 
knowledge we have had in the past,’’ said Doctor Hays. 

There was naturally cordial approval for the Page 
bill which provides Federal Aid in promoting state 
systems of vocational education for those who toil, 
for schoo] gardens, and for bureaus of vocational direc- 
tion within the public school system. 

Uniformity of the curriculum was another point upon 
which there was a marked difference of view, Profes- 
sor F. M. McMurry of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, claiming that what is wanted is the 
‘‘individual’’ and not the ‘‘average’’ child and that 
uniformity ignores individuality, while others insisted 
that at least a partial uniformity is both desirable and 
necessary. 

The shortcomings not only of the educational system 
itself, and of superintendents, but also of normal 
schools and teachers were frankly held up to view. 
The normal school graduates (according to Superin- 
tendent Jolin N. Adee of Johnstown Pa.,) suffer from 
lack of scholarship, lay too much stress on method and 
not enough on content; have over-confidence; do not 
get sufficient training to do upper grade work well or 
to teach specialized subjects ; and often do not know 
what constitutes standard work in the leading subjects 
of each grade. In addition they are not able to adapt 
themselves to the training of backward and abnormal 
children. A more practical curriculum and a higher 
age standard were suggested as partial solutions, 
together with practical training in managing a typical 
schoolroom. 

The teachers’ responsibility received merited recog- 
nition. ‘‘For years,’’ cheerfully said Superintendent 
N.C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, ‘‘the schools have 
been so successful that whenever anything goes wrong 
in church or state, in community or home, the reformer 
shies the problem at the school and the little woman 
who gets forty or fifty dollars a month is expected to 
provide the remedy.’’ He illustrated by telling what 
has been done by the public school teachers for the 
advancement of total abstinence principles and the 
elimination of the degrading influences of drink, pre- 
dicting that the teachers will do the same high 


service for the abolition of the deadly cigarette. 

Superintendent Francis of Los Angeles frankly con- 
fessed that ‘‘when a child drops out of school it is our 
failure not the child’s.’’ Teachers were urged by 
other speakers not to get mechanical and in a groove; 
and Superintendent Rapp of Reading, Pa., suggested 
that teachers be prepared in the Normal Schools to 
impart to their pupils in a way easily assimilated the 
beautiful and profitable truths of growing things, stim- 
ulating love for the garden, the farm horticulture, and 
animal husbandry, The country teacher, it was de- 
clared, is in a way responsible for the exodus of tlie 
farm boy to the city, by cultivating a taste for the 
things that the city provides. 

To take the best of the city’s advantages to tlie 
country was one of the suggestions apropos of the pro- 
blem of rural schools, whose defects were earnestly 
discussed, and tabulated as follows: unsightly, uncom- 
fortable and poorly equipped buildings; courses of 
study which do not utilize the rich material contained 
in the country; lack of industrial work; short school 
periods; and lack of consciousness among the people 
that a high order of intelligence is needed for rural 
pursuits. In addition, the facts were brought out that 
city girls with less than a high school education and 
no professional training are often employed, using the 
rural schools for their appenticeship; and that the 
rural teacher is often overwhelmed by so many classes 
that thorough work is impossibie. 

It was State Superintendent Harris of Louisiana who 
urged a determined effort to secure teachers fitted both 
by training and temperament to teach country scliools 
successfully, among the requirements being a real 
preference for country schools; birth on a farm and 
acquaintance with country conditions; some ‘nowl- 
edge of scientific agriculture and lhome-making ; abil- 
ity to organize and lead; at least a good high school 
education ; and the ability to conduct recitations. The 
country teacher, it was suggested, should be a mem- 
ber of the local Farmer's Association, whose meetings 
should be held in the school house with the teacher as 
an active factor. The course of study in rural sctiools 
outlined a study of farm crops, live stock, poultry, 
garden crops, fertilizers, marketing, drainage, farm 
implements, road-building, cooking and sewing, 
demonstration plots, woodwork, sanitation, and the 
use of conveniences and labor-saving devices at home. 

Michigan State Superintendent Luther Wriglit’s 
plan for the reconstruction and standardization of rural 
schools was also one of the notable contributions to the 
conference of the National Council of Education, 
which devoted an entire session to the topic, and a 
resolution was passed asking national and state finan- 


cial support for the vocational departments of rural 


schools. 

Congress was petitioned in another resolution to 
continue financial aid and give moral support to the 
United States Bureau of Education. The Bureau was 
represented by United States Commissioner of Education 
P. P. Claxton, who suggested an annual Federal appro- 
priation of $500,000 for the Bureau, and combination 
and co-operation with the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Congressional Library, the National Museum and the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Among the various practical suggestions were the 
study of current literature, (books and magazines) ; 
the introduction of moving pictures and of ‘‘ business 
English,’’ (plain straightforward language) ; the hold- 
ing of national potato growing contests; the absorption 
by the school of the public dance hall, the formation 
of young people’s institutes, etc. 

The educational leaders were told by the superin- 
tendents and directors about the compulsory continua- 
tion schools of Cincinnati which make it imperative 
that a child over fourteen who has gone to work shiall 
continue studies at least four hours a week; of the 
Detroit continuation schools, preparing children for 
future industrial work ; of the regenerated school sys- 
tem of Boise, Idaho, in which the boys in the drafting 
department have planned fifteen residences, have taken 
prizes at the State Fair architectural competition, and 
have drawn plans for two school buildings soon to be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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that Miss Greene loved about her work, it was 

the prattle of the little children. Ofttimes 
she would sit with folded hands for a few 
moments in the morning and listen to the words 
of wisdom which they exchanged with one an- 
other, Conversation was allowed for about five 
minutes and the early birds who fluttered in first 
often entertained her and each other with great 
Hights of the imagination. Sometimes they spoke 
of their lessons; what they couldn’t do in their 
arithmetic; what their parents had said about 
their school work; but generally they spoke of 
their history stories. They especially loved 
tales of the wars, incidents in the lives of great 
generals, tales of great battles. 

‘Lhe English always got licked, didn’t they ?”” 
said John to Henry one morning. ‘They occupied 
front seats, and as they exchanged confidences, 
they kicked at each other across the aisle. If 
you have ever taught school one day, you have 
had a like experience in your schoolroom. 

“Every time,’? answered Henry. Henry was 
considered by himself and his companions to be 
the brightest boy in the room, **They always 
ran when they fought a battle.” 

Miss Greene was fortunate enough to hear this 
remark, When she thought it over, she feared 
that she was in fault and really to blame for the 
impression which the two boys had received that 
the English were always the losers in the battle. 
Generally her stories had been told on the birth- 
day of some famous American general, or on the 
anniversary of a battle which particularly showed 
the general’s genius or capability. But to show 
to her pupils that the English were often vic- 
torious and valiant, she decided to tell them the 
story of the fall of the city of Quebec from the 
hands of the French, in the year 1759. As she 
told the story, she drew the map on the black- 
board, showing the location of the city in respect 
to the different islands and locations mentioned. 
Following is the story :— 

Many years ago the greater part of North 
America was claimed by two nations, the English 
or British and the French, As is usual in’ such 
cases, much dispute arose as to the boundary lines 
of the territory claimed by each. The English 
said that as years before one of their own sailors, 
John Cabot, had discovered this land and. ex- 
plored the coast, it all belonged to them. ‘Lhe 
French said that as their good priests had crossed 
the ocean from France and sailed down the rivers 
and the lakes of Canada and on down the great 
streams of the central part of the United States, 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley belonged to 
them. 

Unfortunately for the colonists in America, 
the English and French nations in Europe were 
wrangling over their religion and laws. ‘This 
caused the two nations in our country to feel 
jealous of each other and cach began to try to 
oust the other. So the two nations carried on 
a long, bitter war for several years and many 
battles were won on both sides. But gradually, 
little by little, the English began to gain on the 
French. ‘The French still held the city of Quebec 
on the St. Lawrence River in Canada. The Eng- 
lish realized that if they could capture this city 
that the end of the war would soon come. 

The French felt very sure that the English 
could never capture this city of Quebec, for 
many reasons, For Quebec was a city built upon 
a rocky promontory, nearly three hundred feet 
above the river, In some places the rocks were 
very steep; indeed for miles above the city they 
rose perpendicularly, so that the French were very 
sure that the English could not climb the steep 
cliffs and thus gain admission to the Plains of 
Abraham in the rear of the city. There were a 
few steep, narrow paths up these cliffs but the 
French stationed little bands of men at the top 
to guard even these. Then there was a wall, 
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nearly a mile in length about the rear of the city. 
Every gate of the wall but one was closed and 
fortified. 

‘They placed a battery on the citadel at the en- 


. trance of the cily, three hundred feet above tie 


river. ‘They placed other batteries in Lower 
Town, which was that section of the city beneath 
the rocks fronting the river. The French gen- 
eral, Montcalm, gathered together more than 
sixteen thousand men and Indians to fight the 
English army, headed by General Wolfe, of a 
Jittle more than half as many. 

On the 27th of June, the English army arrived 
at the Isle of Orleans, about four miles from 
Quebec. . Wolfe divided his army into three 
parts. One part, consisting of four battalions, 
was sent to take command of Point Levi, a small 
peninsula nearly opposite the city. British ships, 
in consequence of the batteries placed here, could 
run past the guns of Quebec and make trips up 
the river. Very soon Lower Town was reduced 
to ashes by the fire from these guns. ‘The French 
began to be alarmed, ‘Lhey believed that it was 
impossible for the city to be taken, yet they 
thought it best to take measures against tne 
enemy. 

So on the night of the 12th of July fifteen 
hundred of the French stole across the river to 
attack the little English camp at Point Levi. But 
as they were stumbling along in the dark, the 
line of march became broken and they were 
thrown into great conrusion, ‘They thought the 
enemy were surrounding them and began to fire 
on their ewn men, It was impossible for their 
officer to rally them, and they rushed back in 
confusion to the river without ever reaching the 
camp of the English. 

Then the French thought of a plan’ whereby 
they hoped to destroy the ships of the English. 
Small fire ships loaded with powder bombs, pitch 
and tar were sent out by the French about mid- 
night. ‘The tide carried them toward the Eng- 
lish fleet at Orleans. Ata given signal the fuses 
were lighted and the crew escaped in small boats. 
The powder bombs exploded and set fire to the 
little boats. But the fuses were lighted too soon, 
aud by the time they reached the Engtish fleet 
the explosions were over and they were simply 
harmless, burning boats, which the British soldiers 
secured with grappling irons and brought in to 
shore. 

The French were becoming very discouraged. 
The English boats, under cover of the guns at 
Point Levi, were continually plying up and down 
the river. ‘They had been in camp at Quebec in 
readiness for battle since early June and now it 
was September. Their only hope was that the 
river would freeze early and drive the English 
away until another season. 

But the English were far from giving up, or 
for wishing to delay their attack until another 
season. Their general, Wolfe, was, however, ill 
in body. Although only thirty-two years of age, 
he was filled with disease and fever and rheuma- 
tism, Before he left his home in England he had 
become engaged to a beautiful young woman, 
whose picture he carried over his heart. For 
many days in the latter part of August he was 
confined to his tent. At this time he called a 
council of his officers and they decided to ascend 
the St. Lawrence River, and if possible find some 

aths up the cliffs by which they could reach the 

lains of Abraham, in the rear of the city. | Ac- 
cordingly, from September 3rd to 12th, the Eng- 
lish withdrew most of their troops from the Isle 
of Orleans and transported them in vessels to 
some distance above the city. Most ot the troops 
from Point Levi marched along the southern 
bank of the river and joined their com.ades above. 

The French did not realize that the English 
army had changed its position. They were de- 
ceived by the show of activity displayed by the 
few remaining troops at Point Levi and Orleans. 
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On the evening of the twelfth of September 
thirty boats containing seventeen hundred men 
with Wolfe at their head drifted down the stream 
under the shadow of steep, high cliffs, 

Wolfe felt in his heart that a great conflict 
was before them, He had been since the age of 
sixteen a soldier but this was not to be an ordi- 
nary battle; it was to decide whether the English 
or the French should rule Canada. He repeated 
to his men about him a few stanzas of poetry 
written by an Englishman. . 

‘*The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me, 


**The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’ 

‘““My men,”” he said, “*I would rather have 
written those lines than take Quebec.”’ 

About two miles above Quebec they landed at 
a tiny bay, now called Wolfe’s Cove. Wolfe, 
two days before, had noticed here a small landing 
place and a narrow winding path which led up 
through underbrush and trees to the Plains of 
Abraham. Now the French were expecting a 
convoy of provisions from the up-country. So 
the sentry stationed on the tableland at the top 
of the cliff called out to know who passed below, 

“The French,’’? called back a British soldier 
who could speak the French language, 

So the French were.deceived and did not realize 
that it was the English about to prey upon them, 
It was difficult to climb the steep, narrow path, 
so steep that it was necessary to seize tie shrubs 
on each side to keep from falling. Up, up they 
climbed, twenty-four companies,—about forty- 
five hundred men, A few daring scouts went 
ahead and overpowered the little guard at the 
head of the cliff, and by the sunrise of the mom- 
ing of the thirteenth, they had reached the Plains 
above and were drawn up in battle-line before 
the walls of Quebec. 

Montcalm was over in the heart of the city, 
watching what he supposed were the two English 
camps at Point Levi and Isle of Orleans. Imagine 
his astonishment when he learned that tie red 
coats, as the British were called, were drawn up 
in the rear of the city to fight! He gathered to- 
gether his troops and they presently began to 
pour out of the city gates to oppose the invading 
English, It was a mystery to them how the 
English could ever have scaled those pependicular 
cliffs, 

It must have been a great sight to behold. The 
French were clothed in white uniforms and num- 
bered thousands more than the little English 
band, Yet the English were seasoned in fight- 
ing and most of the French had never been in 
battle, The English knew what it meant if the 
battle were lost; they knew there was no retreat 
and their only hope of success was in each man’s 
valor, 

About ten o’clock in the morning the French 
soldiers moved rapidly forward and opened fire 
on the British, The British army stood up, 
their muskets loaded with an extra ball, and 
waited to fire until the French were within forty 
yards of them. ‘Then Wolfe raised his sword, 
gave the command, and all the British muskets 
were discharged together. It was a deafening 
shot, as if of cannons. After the smoke of the 
first shot had lifted a little, a second command 
to shoot was given. 7 

It was enough, When the smoke had lifted 
the second time, the British saw the French 
tremble and fall back. 'I'hen Wolfe gave a third 
command to fire and the French army was coMm- 
pletely routed, and fled. 

Early in the battle Wolfe was wounded in the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Spring Outings and a Bird 


Club 
By Willis N. Bugbee 
CHARACTERS 
Fred. Minnie. 
Will. Anna. 
Bert. Sadie. 
Ned. Lottie. 


Mr. Bumpus, a farmer. 
Miss Green, a teachier. 
CosTUMES 

Boys and girls and Miss Green wear 
clothing suitable for a spring or summer 
outing. Mr. Bumpus wears work clothes. 

SCENE 

The stage is made to look as rustic as 
possible. A few trees or shrubs may be 
set in blocks and grouped near R. and 
rear of stage. A short log lies at R. If 
desired, a few potted plants or ferns may 
be used to border the stream which is 
supposed to be at the extreme right of 
stage. 

Enter Fred and Will with fishpoles 
ind baskets. Both boys stop and look 
around the stage. 

Fred—This is about as good a place as 
any we'll find, Will. 

Will—Yes, I guess ’tis. 
our junk. 

(Boys take poles from shoulders and | 
set baskets on ground near edge of | 
shrubbery.) | 

Fred—It’s a good place to fish and 
besides we can see everybody that goes 
by on the road. 

Will—-Yes, I imagine there’ll be so 
much travel it'll spoil the fishing. 
(Laughis.) | 

Fred —You needn't langh. There may 
be some one going by once in a while. 

Will—Maybe a stray cow will wander 
past, looking for something to eat. 

Fred—Well, anyway, we don’t want 
to be talking all the time or we won't | 
catch anything. 

Will (hook in hand ready for baiting) 
—Say, Fred, you’ve got the bait in your 
pocket. Let’s have it. 

Fred (taking tin box from pocket and | 
handing to Will)—Ilere ‘tis, Hand it | 
back when you get through with it. 

(Both pretend to bait liooks with worms 
taken from box. It is better not to use 
sharp-pointed hooks. Bent shingle nails 
will answer the purpose and give just 
enough weight to swing the lines.) 

Will—My pa says that my going fishing 
makes him think of when he was 
young— 

‘*Saturday and no school ; 

Fishing for chubs and punkin’ seeds 

Down in the old mill pool.’’ 

Fred—What’s that, Will? Poetry? 

Will—Yes, it’s part of a piece pa 
knows. I don’t remember the rest of it. 

Fred—It fits us pretty well, anyway. 
My pa used to like to go fishing, too, 
and sometimes he used to run away when 
he’d ouglit to have been hoeing corn. 

Will—So’d mine. 

Fred—And then grandma, that’s pa’s 
ma, would send him to bed without any | 
supper. 

Will—My pa says he dassen't tell what | 
he got, but I can guess, though. I’1] | 
tell you one thing, pas weren’t all of 
‘em saints when they were young any 
more’n we are. 

Fred—Maybe that’s the reason they let 
us go fishing so much. My pa says, ‘‘Go 
ahead, young man, but be careful you 
don’t tumble in.”’ 


Will—Well, I’m ready to begin now. 
Fred—So’m I. Let's sit on this log. 


Will—And don’t let’s talk for a little 
while and see who gets the first bite. 


(They take seats on log facing R. and ' 
toss the lines into ‘‘stream.’’? While 





Let’s unload 
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they sit fishing in this way and occasion- 
ally pulling hook from water and recast- 
ing, a chorus at L. may sing any good | 
spring or fishing song. In place of song 
any appropriate recitation may be given, 
as ‘‘That’s the Way for Billy and Me,’’ 
‘*Saturday and No School,’’ etc. During 
this time some one off stage may tie a 
dead branch of tree to Fred’s line.) 

Fred (tugging at pole)—See, Will, 
I’ve cauglit something on my hook. 
Must be a whopper by the way it nulls. 


Will—Maybe it’s a catfish. 
Fred—More like a whale. 











Will—Let me get hoid, too. We'll 
both pull together. (Both tug at pole for 
a moment.) Gee! it must be a salaiman- 
der, whatever ’tis. (Another tug together 
and they land the fish, which proves to 
be a dead branch.) 

Both (as hook 
There-re! 

Fred—Ho! Nothing but a snag, after 
all. (Takes it from hook.) 

Will—\Vell, let's try it again and 
maybe we’ll have better luck next time. 

Both start to fish again. The sound of 
whistling is heard in the distance, L., 


leaves the water)— 


My Handsome, Little Soldier Boy 


Memorial Day 
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and grows louder and clearer as if 
approaching. ) 

Fred (listening) —Hark ! 
coming. (Both listen. ) 

Will (pointing to L.)—-See, it’s Bert 
Slocum and Ned Felton. Let’s hide 
behind these bushes and scare them when 
they go past. (Both crouch behind 
shrubbery.) 

Knter Bert and Ned with air guns, 
They stop and look about for signs of 
birds. 

Bert—What good are guns if there's 
nothing to shoot. 

Ned—That’s what I say. 

Bert—We haven’t seen a half dozen 
birds since we left home. 

Ned—There’s trees enough ’round here, 
It ought to be a good place tor ’em if 
there ever was one. 

Bert—Ha! I see one now. Just keep 
still and see me pick it off that tree, 
(Takes aim, advancing cautiously. Pulls 
trigger and at same time trips over mar. 
ket baskets falling upon hands and 
knees.) What in the Old Harry’s here! 
(Picks up basket.) Look, Ned, here's 
somebody's spread. (Examiues con- 
tents.) Sandwiches, fried cakes, berry 
pie, and chocolate cake. Gee! 

Ned—And here’s another one just as 
good. Whoopee! Nobody’s’round. Let's 
go off somewhere and get on the outside 
of it. 

Bert—It’s a go. 
off with baskets. 
from bushes.) 

Fred—Here, you fellows! 
going with those baskets? 

Bert and Ned (turning quickly)—Why 
—er—we thought—er— 

Bert—Why, it’s Will and Fred. 

Will—Yes, it’s us, but what about our 
baskets? 

Ned—Why, you see, we thought mayhe 
they belonged to some berry pickers. 

Fred—Oh, your granny! 

Ned—What are you fellows doing here 
anyway? 
| Will—Fishing. Can’t you see? 
| Bert—Don’t look much like it now. 
Caught anything? 

Will—Nothing only a snag. We've 
just commenced. But what are you two 
doing here besides lugging off our 
dinner? 

Bert—Hunting. 
| Ned—With our new airguns. 
show guns.) 

Will—My! Aren’t they dandies! Can 
you hit anything with ’em? 

Bert—Can if we get a chance. (Look- 
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ing toward L.) There's a robin over in 
that elm tree now. See me fetch it 
down. (Takes aim and walks forward, 
tripping over branch. ) 

Fred—Yes, we see the bird go down 
all right. (Boys laugh.) 

Bert (picking himself up)—That makes 
the second time now I’ve done that very 
same thing just as I was ready to fire. 

Will—Serves you right for trying to 
kill the birds. 

Bert—Does, eh? Aren’t you trying to 
ki.l the fish? What’s the difference? 

Will—We're catching them for. food, 
partly, and you're only killing the birds 
for fun. 

Bert—That’s a fine point, but I gues 
the fish aren't in any great danger yet. 

Will—Or the birds either, for that 
matter. 

Ned—Come on, Bert, let’s go. (Ned 
and Bert start to go.) : 

Fred—Hold on, boys; just see whats 
coming up the pike. (Points to L.) 

Ned—Girls, I declare, (slight pause) 
and Miss Greene, too. Let’s hide back 
of these bushes or they'll want us to g° 
with them. (Boys hide behind shrub- 
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pery. The girls are heard singing in the 
jistance, the sound of voices growing 
clearer and louder as they approach. Any 
ood spring song may be used.) 

Enter Miss G. and girls with baskets 
of flowers. 

Minnie—Where’ve they gone? They 
were here just a minute ago. (Girls look 
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And raising my gun in a twinkling, I followed it quickly and softly, 
I fired and my aim was too true; And there to my sorrow I found 

For a moment the little thing fluttered, | Right close to its nest full of young 
Then off to the bushes it flew. ones , 


My Handsome, Little Soldier Boy 
Cnorvs (By School) 





among bushes.) 

Lottie—Oh, here they are, hiding in 
the bushes. 

Boys (coming into view)—Yes, here 
we are. 

Miss G.—Well, we all seem to be en- 
ioving ourselves this nice spring day. 
Tire girls and myself have been planning | 
for this trip for a good while and I think 
ye've been very successful, (Girls hold 
jaskets for inspection.) 

Fred—Will and I came on a fishing 
trip, but we haven’t succeeded very well 


yet. 

Anna (to Ned and Bert)—And what 
did you boys come tor? 

Bert—We came to try our new airguns. 

Sadie—I'1l bet anything you came to 
shoot birds. 

Ned—To tell the truth, we did shoot at 
one or two but didn’t hit ’em. 

Lottie—Well, I’m glad you didn’t and 
[hope you never will, either, 

Anna—I think it’s wicked to kill the 
poor little birds. 

Several—So do I! SodoTI! 

Ned—Isn’t it just as wicked for girls to | 
wear them on their hats? | 

Minnie—You never saw us wear them | 
on our hats. | 

Miss G.—Yes, Ned, we‘do think it is | 
just as wicked tor ladies to wear them on 
their hats as for boys and men to kill | 
them. 

Enter Mr. Bumpus, with hoe. 

Mr. B.—Well, well, what’s goin’ on 
here? Picnic? 

Miss G.—We’re just taking a little | 
outing or excursion into the country, | 
this fine day. 

Mr. B.—’Tis a purty nice day, that’s 
afact. I see you’ve been in my woods 
after flowers. Got a nice lot of ’em, 
oo, You’re perfectly welcome to all 
youcan pick, (To Fred and Will.) Ij, 
guess you two boys have been fishin’ in 
ny crick here, but I don’t see no fish. 
Well, I ain’t got no objections to that, 
neither, long’s ye don't trample down 
nothin’, (To Bert and Ned.) I suspect 
you fellers with guns have been shootin’ 
birds, but I jest want to say that I aint’ 
goin’ to allow no boys shootin’ birds on 
my farm, not if I can help it. 

Salie—We don’t blame you a bit, Mr. 
Farmer, 

Girlk—No, not a bit. 

Mr. B.—Me an’ my wife think a good 
deal of them birds singin’, besides 
they're a big help to us farmers, that is 
mostof ’em are, They eat upa pile of 
Worms an’ bugs in a year’s time, I can 
tll ye. (Suddenly) But say! there is 
oe bird you can shoot at all ye’re a 
nind toan’ I won’t say a word agin it. 
That’s a big hen hawk that’s been a-pes- 
letin’ me fer most a week now. I dunno 
bt I'd pay ye somethin’ fer gettin’ rid 
of that, 

Ned—We were only shootin’ at ’em for 
fun, Mr. Farmer, b 


Mr. B.—Yes, that’s what all of ’em 
ay, but they’ve been shootin’ at ’em 
fer fun so long that there ain’t many of 
tm left. I uster do it myself when I 
Wasa youngster an’ ’fore I come to my 
“ists, but ye wouldn’t catch me doin’ 
ttow—no-sir-ee, Want to hear about 
that last bird I killed? 

All—Yes, yes, tell us, Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. B, (reciting as a story) — 

I USED TO KILL BIRDS 
Iused to kill birds in my boyhood, 

Bluebirds and robins and wreus, 
ee them up in the mountains, 

hunted them down in the glens; 
tever once thought it was sinful— 

I did it only for fun— 
nk had rare sport in the forest 
Ith the poor little birds and my gun, 
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Ginis— Giris— 
What are you doing so thoughtfully today, Where are you going this peaceful morn 


in May, 

My handsome, little soldier boy ¢ 

Why have you flowers and evergreens 
today, 

My handsome, little soldier boy ? 

Boys— 

My heart is filled today with a love both 
strong and deep 

For those who died to set us free; 

‘These flowers I wish to lay on the mounds 
where heroes sleep, 

In thanks for peace and liberty. 


ScHoot— 


My handsome, little soldier boy 

Why have you left off your merriment 
and play, 

My handsome, little soldier boy ¢ 


Boys— 
I’m drilling for the time when may come 
a call to arms 
And to the front I'll gladly go; 
So if our blessed land should be filled 
with war’s alarms 
I'll be prepared to meet the foe. 





Scuoo.— 








SUGGESTION :—If this song be staged, the boy or boys should make appropriate poses while 
the first inquiry is sung by the girls andin the response they should act out the thoughts, Inthe 
second stanza, the boy or boys put on a military drill while the girls sing, and then face to front in 
line when they sing the response; air guns can be used forthe drill, In the third stanza, the boy or 
boys should carry wreaths and flowers and put on a pretty drill with same, while the girls sing. In 
each case when the chorus is sung by all, the boy or boys march and execute military maneuvers 
and at the close of the chorus the school stands and waves in concert small flags and the boys wave 
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The little bird dead on the ground! 
Poor birdies! For food they were calling ; 
But now they could never be fed, 
For the kind mother bird who had loved 
them 
Was lying there bleeding and dead. 


I picked up the bird in my anguish, 
I stroked the wee motherly thing 
That could never more feed its dear 
young ones, 
Nor dart through the air on 
wing. 
And I made a firm vow at that moment, 
When my heart with such sorrow was 
stirred, 
That never again in my life-time 
Would I shoot a poor innocent bird. 
—George L. Carter, State Game Warden 
of Nebraska. 


Anna—Oh, say, I do wish we could get 
up a bird club and study all about birds 
and how to protect them. 

Girls—Yes, yes, wouldn’t that be jolly ! 

Miss G.—Your idea is a good one, 
Anna, and it’s just the right time to be- 
gin it, too. 

Anna—Then we’ll start it next week. 

Will—Fred and I’d like to join it if 
you’ll let us. 

Bert (who had been whispering with 
Ned)—So’d Ned and I. We've decided 
not to shoot at any more birds except 
that old hen hawk. 

Mr. B.—A first-rate decision, young 
men, an’ I hope you’ll live up to it. I 
dunno but I’d like to jine your club my- 
self if ’twas a leetle handier by, but I'l] 
tell ye what ye cando, This summer 
you can bring your club down here every 
once in a while an’ have a picnic in my 
woods, Then you can study birds to 
your heart’s content. 

Girls—Oh, thank you, Mr. Farmer. 
We’ll be glad to do it. 

Mr. B.—You see most of the birds have 
kinder got it into their heads that I’m 
their friend an’ so they congregate in 
them woods yonder, an’ have their bird 
conventions there, so to speak. 

Miss G.—Perhaps you and your wife 
will like to join the club if we come. 

Mr. B.—Mebbe so. I wouldn’t wondes 
if we would. But I've got to go to work 
now. Don't forgit the invitation. 

All—No, no, we wont. (Exit Mr. B.) 
Ilurrah for the new bird club and for Mr. 
Farmer! 

(All may join in singing some good 
bird song, as ‘‘ The Birdies’ Ball.’’) 

CURTAIN 


Our Tribute 
By Georgiana Long 


swift 


Select ten girls for this exercise, four 
that are taller than the others. Arrange 
the girls in three rows on the platform. 
The four taller girls stand in the back 
row, two girls on each: side of the center 
but not close together. In the next row 
let,two girls stand close together in the 
center of the platform. In the front row 
arrange four shorier girls, two on each 
side of the center as in the back row, but 
not directly in front of those in the back 
row, thus— 
x x X X 
x bs 
x xX x x 

This proves a more pleasing arrange- 
ment than if the girls stood in a straight 
line. 

Each girl carries a long-stemmed carna- 
tion or some other flower in her hand. 
At the close of the exercise the girls give 
the flowers to the visiting soldiers. 

First Girl (One in first row) — 

It is little we can do 
To show our love for you, 
O warrior blest, 
But our fairest, choicest flowers 
Shall fall.in fragrant showers 
Where you rest. 

Second Girl (One in center) — 

We come with sweet offerings of flowers 
to pay 

All homage to you, our dead soldiers, 

today. 

Our hearts overflowing with love and with 


ride, 
The language of flowers may well be our 
guide, 





their caps likewise in unison or correct time with the girls, 


Noble and true, ye are noble and true, 
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We'll speak through these flowers our | 
affection for you, 

The rose and the lily, forget-me-nots blue 

Shall bloom on the graves of the noble 
and true.—Aducalional Journal, 


Girls sing (to tune of March from 
Lohengrin)— 
Gather the flowers, 
Sweetest May flowers, 
Peeping so timidly up at the lig ht; 
Gather them rare, 
Brightest and fair, 
Hold them up sparkling with dew in our 
sight; 
Snowballs and lilies and violets blue, 
Offerings sweet for the brave and the 
true ; 
Gather the flowers, 
Sweetest May flowers, 
Gather them all for the brave and the 
true. 


Lay down the flowers, 
Sweet scented flowers, 
Offerings we bring for the noble and 
brave. 
Augels above 
Look down in love 
On the dear flag they died gladly to save. 
Stull the stars and stripes tloat o’er our 
land, 
Still they protect a strong and loyal band; 
Lay down the flowers, 
Sweet scented flowers; 
For our blest country and flag we will 
stand.—'‘ //an Book.”’ 


Third Girl (One of the girls in the 
center) — 


Why do we 
praises, 
And leave our reverent homage unex- 
pressed, 
Till brave hearts lie 
daisies, 
Then heap with flowers each hallowed 
place of rest! 


wait and coldly stint our 





beneath roof of 


a 


For every year the veteran ranks are 
broken, 
And every year new graves await our 
flowers, 
Ah! Why not give to living hearts some 
token 
Of half the love and pride that throb 
through ours? 





Bring flowers to crown the dead. But in 
your giving 
GC Fuacttcr 
FO Be Enmanen’ »S a a anst—4 


A nrrwner 
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Forget not hearts that still can throb 
and ache! 
Oh, give your richest garlands to the 
living 
Who offered all, in youth, for honor’s 
sake.— Youth’s Companion. 





A Flag Drill for Memorial Day 


or Flag Day 
By Alice Cook Fuller 

This exercise calls for one large girl 
known as the Flower Bearer, and twelve 
small girls. Flower Bearer, dressed in 
white and bearing an armful of flowers, 
enters at centre—back of stage and passes 
down to centre, as the twelve flag-bearers, 
dressed in white, and each carrying an 
eiyhteen-inch flag in the right hand, 
enter at the back from right and left 
wings, six from either side. 

Carry flags! (Flags at side, held per- 
pendicularly.) 

March down sides to front of stage,— 

Halt! Face Flower Bearer. 

Salute! (Place left hand at base of 
staff, 2 counts, and bring flag perpendic- 
ularly before the face, 2 counts; Hold 
at ‘‘salute,’’? 4 counts, return to side, 2 
counts, and left hand at side, 2 counts.) 

Shoulder flags! (count 4.) 

Salute opposite lines. 

Shoulder, flags! (count 4.) 

Flower bearer advances to centre-front 
of the stage as the flay bearers sweep in 
circular lines to position in a line across 
the front of stage. (Figure 1.) 

Flower Bearer drops to one knee, while 
flag bearers salute audience. 





Flower Bearer rises ; flag bearers shoul- | 
der flags (count 4.) 

Flower Bearer crosses in front to right 
of stage. Each alternate child in line | 
steps back two paces. (Figure 2.) 

Front line face right. Rear line face | 
left. Raise flags to position, with flag | 
staff resting on right shoulder. Led by | 
Flower Bearer, march twice across stage. 
Halt at former places. (igure 3.) 

Reverse lines and march in opposite | 
direction twice arcoss stage, reversing | 
igure 3. | 

Carry flags! 

Flower Bearer steps to centre-front of 
stage, while rear line steps forward, 
forming a line entirely across the front | 
of stage. Flower Bearer marches back- } 
ward to centre-back of stage. Flag bear- | 

| 
! 
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ers separate 
sides and in a full line across back, with 
Flower Bearer one pace in front of line. 
Led by Flower Bearer, march twelve 
abreast toward the front, and halt when 
middie of stage is reached. (Figure 4.) 

FJower Bearer marches to centre-front. 
Flag bearers separate at centre of line 
and swing in circular lines toward right 
and left corners, forming a V, with 
Flower Bearer as the point. Flags raised 
with point of staff resting on shoulder, 
(Figure 5.) 

About face! (Swing about., using the 
right heel as a pivot.) 

Salute opposite lines. Carry, flags! 

About face! March to front of stage. 
Kach alternate child steps backward two 
paces as in Figure 2. All face left. 
Flower Bearer marches ‘across to left 
front of stage to lead line in next figure. 

March by twos across front, up left 
side, across back to centre, and down 
centre to front, flags held high and 
crossed to form an arch. Flower Bearer 
halting at centre-backof stage, the flay 


formed arch passes over her head. (Fig- 
ure 6.) 
The two last in line, with Flower 


Bearer as leader, take down flags, shoul- 
der them, pass down through arch to 
front, separate, march to right and left, 
across front, up sides and across rear un- 
til points one and two are reached in 
Figure 7. Flower Bearer halts at centre- 
front. Other flag bearers swiltly follow 
first couple, who slip flags between nails 
previously driven or rings secured in 
proper position. (Or wire netting with 


| large mesh may be used. ) 


After placing flags, march to opposite 
sides of stage, moving toward front to 
inake place for others in turn, 


8.) 

Second couple follow, placing flags at 
three and four (Figure 7.) ; third couple 
at five and six; fourth atseven and eight; 
fifth at nine and ten; remaining couple, 
flags still crossed and the Flower Bearer, 
step backward to eleven and twelve where 
flag bearers place their. flags. 



































(Figure | 


at centre-front of stage, | 
inarch right and left across the front, up | 
| the stiffness of the lines and al] recite_ 
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ure g.) Each alternate child and Floy,, 
Zearer step two paces forward to bre: 


THE OLD FLAG 

Off with your hats as the flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say; ~ 
You’re man enough for a tear in your ey, 
That you will not wipe away. ue 


Your’re man enough for a thrill that goes 
To your very finger-tips ; 
Ay! the lump left then in your thro, 
that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips, 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder high 
And show him the faded shred; ~' 
Those stripes would be red as the suny 
sk 


If Death could have dyed them red, 


The man that bore it with Death has jai 
This twenty years and more; 

He died that the work should not be yaiy 
Of the men who bore it before, 


The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray; 

But look at his eye fire young and bold 
At the tune that he hears thei play, 


(A faint accompaniment of '‘ Marchiny 
Through Georgia’’ should forma back. 
ground for the next stanza, dying away 
at the first line of the following one.) ” 


The old tune thunders through all the air, 
And strikes right into the heart; 

If ever it calls for you, boy, be there! 
Be there, and ready to start. 


Off with your hat as the flag goes by! 
Uncover the youngster’s head! 

Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
Kor the sake of its sacred dead! 


Marching forward, separate at centr 
and march across front and up sides oi 
stage, and exit at back to riglit and left 


| Flower Bearer steps backward until she 


All three | 


is beneath the flag-decorated pictures o/ 
Lincoln and Grant (Figure 7), when she 
places her flowers in the wire-net rack 
(1‘) supplied for them, or in a large vase 








now march to centre of stage, where the | on the floor, and exits to right. (Figur 
others swing forward tomeetthem. (Kig- | 10.) 
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Just a Bunch of Letters 
By Lyt Kennedy Fremd 
CHARACTERS 

Bert Crabb, l 
Sue Williams, § 
Mary Greenfield, very inquisitive. 
Belle Wilson, full of thoughtful sug- 
estions. ° (tall) 

ack Gascon (tall), + — 
a Berry (small), § Constant teasers. 
Bob Jarrett, the fat boy. 

The twenty-six letters and the ete. 
mark, represented by boys and girls. 


Anti-spelling workers. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Let seven children who take leading 

arts be dressed in conventional school 
dresses or suits. The letters in white 
with red ties or hair ribbons, and moc- 
casins. Each wears his or her letter sus- 
pended by narrow ribbon and fastened 
firmly. To be effective, the red letters 
should measure twenty-eight inches in 
length, fifteen inches wide and have 
three inch lines. 

Letters A, C, D, F, H, J, L, M, O, P, 
Q, Rk, T, V, X, & may be represented as 
poys and the rest as girls. Letters G, P, 
$, 0, N, must be duplicated, and others 
may be where there are many children to 
take minor ‘parts. 

When the letters appear at back of 
stage be careful to have the children who 
remain during the entire play grouped at 
the right hand corner, and when a word 
is to be spelled the letters form it behind 
back curtain, enter noiselessly and stand 
side view, until the cue word is given, 
when they face the front and stand finish- 
ing sentence. 

Care should be taken to get the letters 
in place and faced soon enough to let the 
audience read the word in its natural 
place. 

STAGE SETTING 

Library or sitting-room, with writing 
table at L. front. When curtain rises, 
Bert sitting in large leather chair beside 
table, Sue hanging over the arm, both 
studying diligently; Mary and Belle 
standing at R. talking about Belle’s new 
hat; Jack and Tom on floor in center of 
stage, shooting marbles; Bob sitting on 
corner of table: whittling. 


Bert—There! Iam never going to study 
it again! (tosses book to floor). 

Sue—Neither am I! (Jack picks up 
hook wonderingly and hands it to: Sue.) 

Mary (walking to group, while Belle 
goes to back of table, and trying on hat) 
—Why, what’s the matter now, Bert? 

Bert--That spelling! I can’t learn 
and I won't try! So there! 

Jack—I never knew you to get discour- 
aged before, Sue. 

Sue—Discouraged ? 
(shoves off book again). 
right to be. 


I’m _ disgusted 
And I have a 


| only one asleep! 


Belle—Well, it is just the same. 
When the weather changes, don’t people 
say we are having a little cold spell, or 
dry spell, or warm spell? 

Bob—Yes, and doesn’t it sometimes get 
zero? That’s a better proof, yet. 

Bert—Now, Jack, will you be good? 
But we haven’t decided what to do to 
change this spelling. How do grown up 
people change things? 

' Jack—Well the easiest thing to change 
is— (Letters spell ‘‘money.’’) 

Tom (winking at Jack and pointing to 
girls)—Tie color of your hair. If it’s 
black, use talcum powder. — If its light, 
boil it in tea.  That’s how mother dyed 
her braid. 

Bert—But my spelling lesson! What 
of it? 


Jack—Well, down in Mexico when they 
want to change presidents, they just sick 
Uncle Sam on the Japanese Yellow Hor- 
net. Of course there is always danger of 
his getting—(Letters spell ‘‘stung.’’) er- 
er-Mexicoed, but, well you can’t make 
war on the writer of that book—he’s 
dead.”’ 

May---When a girl changes her name, 
the preacher is called in. Would the 
preacher help? 

Bert—No, he’d only pray overit. And 
this book has sinned against too many 
people—it’s just hopeless. 

Jack—Then consign it to the flames, as 
our pastor says. 

Sue—I just wish I could. 
Would a doctor do any good? 








Ugly thing! 








it | 


Tom (picking up book and running | 


through it, winking at Jack)—Of course, 
youhavea right to be anything. But 
what’s so disgusting about this lesson? 

Bert—Tom, don’t tease! you know let- 
ters and words are the stubbornest things 
on earth, 

Tou—Yes, unless it be—(Letters at 
back of stave spell ‘‘girls.’’) 

Sue—What? 

Tom—Oh, never mind. 
P Mary—Bert is right about spelling be- 
Ing terrible. Couldn’t we stop it? 


I won’t tease. 





} 


Jack—Ry appealing to the ‘‘cruelty to | 


animals?’ or getting a ‘‘local option’’ 
1 spelling words or— ‘ 

Belle—Jack, you hush! Now, talk 
sense! Isn’t it funny, grown people can 
orn a—er—a—trust—er— something to 
‘op—anything they don’t like, or even 
‘all in a lawyer, if there is no lawtul 
"ay of changing it. But poor children 
can't do anything. 

Bob—Nothing but study or—(Letters at 
back of stage spell ‘‘cheat.’’) 


Mary—Or miss. And, if one could de- 
pend on letters, it would be better, but 
never know when they are going to 
Ting an unexpected friend into a word, 
send a substitute. 
poteAnd you never get a telegram to 
pe you that they arecoming. What is 
‘Schangeable as spelling? (Letters spell 

styles,’’) 


Jack—The weather, of course. 


| It’s Chinese, but they say they are going 
| to cut thei off. 





Bob—No, I guess he’d savy it was like 
fever—had to run its course. 

Mary—We might starve it out. 

Jack—But the way it has us all, I think 
it must be—(Letters spell ‘‘grippe.’’) er- 
er-contagious. We are all catching it. 

Sue—Why not call in the postmaster! 
He knows lots and lots about letters. 

Mary—Wouldn’t the dead letter office 
be full of my spelling lessons if the 
postmaster sent every wrong letter there? 

Bert—Let’s try to change things our- 
selves! Suppose we go over the letters 
and see what we can do without. Why, 
look! (Letters file across stage in reg- 
ular order. All look surprised. Mary 
counting as they go.) 

Sue (turning to audience)—Am I 
dreaming? Did you all see that? 

Tom—Did you? I thought I was the 


Bert—And I was just saying, ‘‘ We'll 
go over the letters,’?’ when they came 
marching in. Fancy letters marching in! 

Bob—When I turned around, I just 
thought I’d gone to sleep and dreamed 
one of those terrible—look! look! (Let- 
ters at back of stage spell ‘‘ wake up.’’) 

Sue (rubs eyes)—I’m trying to wake 
up. 

Belle—They were there, 
That’s sure! no mistake! 

Mary—And they were there before. I 
went over them as they came, and they 
were in place too, because I can say my 
alphabet. What can it all mean anyhow? 
Do you all suppose they are just doing it 
to torment us? (Letters spell ‘‘ Judge 
not.’’) 

Tom—Say, that’s spooky. Did you 
know letters were before? I thouglit 
they were just pretended. I didn’t know 
they were, sure enough. 

Mary—I know one that is—the 


that time. 


as ” 
(Enter Q while she is 
speaking and bows before her.) 


Don’t accuse me of rascality, 
As you would seem to do; 
[t’s all in my nationality, 
That I am called a ‘‘Q.’’ 
And since my amputation, 
During my late exile, 
Can’t the English nation 
Afford me just one smile? 
My ways might be mucl better, 
I may be crooked too ; 
But where can you find a letter, 
That always leads a ‘‘U?’’ 
(While he is speaking, Mary walks 
wonderingly around him, looking him 
over.) 


Bert—Certainly, Mr. Q,—er—er, Miss 
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to others and QO leaves.) What other let- 
ter is so sure to be followed by the same 
letter? I think you are—why he has 
gone! I wanted to at least—(Letters at 
back of stage spell, ‘‘ Be fair.’’) 

Bob—This is certainly grand! If we 
could only keep them with us, we'd 
never, never miss a word. 


Jack—But words you can’t spell it is 
best to—(Letters spell ‘‘avoid.’’) 


Mary—But that would mean all ol 
them! But my special objection is to the 
‘‘i-e’s and ‘‘e-i’s’’ and when to use that 
deceiving ‘‘r’’ and when to leave it out.’’ 


R enters and speaks— 


Don’t say I’m all deception 
And do not play up fair, 
I’m never sure of my reception 
Or certain I'll be there. 
You say that in the Southland 
I don’t take my place in ‘‘support!’’ 
Well, all through the Northland 


You’ll hear me where ‘‘r’'s’’ are not. 


The Colonel ignores my existence, 
The Scotchman burrs me up twice two, 
And I show not the slightest resistance 
When the child calls me ‘‘w.”’ 
I’m sorry for all my teasing— 
Are you always sure what you are? 
Remember, I try to be pleasing, 
‘Which is better than some by far. 
Sue—That’s true! If every place pro- 
nounces the ‘‘r’’ differently, and some 
not at all, then it is the fault of this— 
(Letters spell ‘‘domain.’’) 
Bert—You are certainly getting to use 
large words. (Sue nods, laughingly.) 
Enter ‘‘I’’ and speaks— 
You ask when ‘‘I’’ should come first: 
Why, first a/ways, of course. 
To put ‘‘I’’ elsewhere is worse 
Than the cart before the horse. 
For ‘‘IL’’ is always right, 
And tender, kind and true; 
And ‘I’? never does those things 
That ‘‘I’’ ouglit not to do. 
I’m not afraid you’ll mistreat ‘‘I,’’ 
Or tail to give his due; 
You'll never pass his interest by, 
Because that ‘‘I’’ is you. 
(‘‘I’? turns and walks independently off.) 


Bob—-That sounds like a ‘‘call down,’’ 
doesn’t it? Like that song that runs, 
‘I’m the one best friend I’ve got.’’ And 
itistrue, too. Look, here are four com- 
ing. What now? (Enter ‘‘X,” ‘‘Y,"’ 
“7” and ''&’? (& stands alone.) 

l— 

Three unknown quantities are we, 
And he (points to &) must 
fourth dimension, . 

To tell what we each may be 
We haven’t the slightest intention, 
ve. 

I am an uncertain fellow, 

Hither consonant or vowel can I be; 
You’ll even find me in yellow, 

And ofttener in ‘‘t-y’’-te, 

) 

Ah, she is not telling you her tricks, 
Great arguments will be put by ;— 
& 

And wise philosophers get in a fix 
By a terrible, unanswerable ‘‘why.’’ 
) 

And my place is always last, 
At the very end I come. 

I can make things buzz. Alas, 
I cannot make things hum! 

X= 
Men puzzle their heads over me, 

Shake their heads, give up, and then 
Redouble their efforts. They see 

That Iam really a ten. 


&=. . 


he the 


| I’m an outcast beyond a doubt, 


Without kith or kin; 
For I leave things entirely out 

Or bring everything right in. 
If you don't know just what to say, 
Or think saying 1t would not be best, 
Just drop in ‘‘and so forth’’ by the way, 
And it will say the rest. 
(Four letters move quietly off stage.) 
Boi—Good advice! As I was saying, 
‘And so torth.’’ 
Belle—Well, you needn’t work the 
poor thing to death. That’s the way 
with some people in this old world,— 
when they learn something new, they 
use it and use it and use it again and— 
(Letters spell ‘‘so forth.’’) 





Q--I mean, I beg your pardon. (Turus 


Mary—There, that’s a hint to stop! 
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Tom—And never speak again till you 
are fifty. Say Jack, that is a joke. 

Bert—You have said all that is needed 

Sue—And_ had better rest awhile and 
(Letters spell ‘‘listen.’’) 


Enter U and speaks— 
Of every poor abused letter 

That the alphabet ever knew, 
There’s none that knows better 

Ilow to take the blame than ‘‘U.’’ 
It matters not what’s the trouble, 

Or who is the cause of it all, 
Justice goes out like a bubble, 

And on you the fault will fall, 


Don’t tell me you is a pronoun 
That stands for a noun just the same! 
I'm sure ‘‘U"’ stands for no noun, 
But only stands for the blame! 
But if for some second person ’tis true, 
Over his troubles I ery, 
a you please take the fault from 


And for once put the blame upon ‘‘I?” 

Bob—There, Sue, don’t you for once 
want to say, ‘‘I did wrong?”’ 

Sue—Certainly, you always do every- 
thing wrong. I wouldn’t miss it much 
if I did say it. 

Bob—Now, Sue, you know 
mean. 


what I 


Belle—Of course, you are repenting of 
your sins. What's this? (Hnter ‘'H’’ 
and ‘'V.’" Every one waits. ‘'V’’ looks 
earnestly at ‘‘H.’’ Bert rises from chair, 
Sue comes nearer, Mary walks around 
‘‘H,”’? looking him over from head to 
foot.) 

Bert—Whiat’s the matter— 

Tom—Living wonder—talks but seldom, 

Sue—Broken phonograph, I guess. 

Jack (scratches his head.)—Must be a 
puzzle. Wonder if it is a ‘‘ Who can find 
the tongue?’ 

Mary—Are you paid to do it? 

vV— 

Please do not take offense, 

Or think he is not a linguist; 
It isn’t that he hasn’t sense, 

He’s so entirely English. 


That because conventions over there, 
For silent ‘‘H,’’ do call, 

He thinks that it is only fair, 
That he should never talk at all. 


I need not tell you of myself, 

For my sense you all do strive; 
Kor every human after pelf 

Knows that ‘‘V’?’ stands for five. 

(Exit H and V.) 

Belle—Ilow money does talk! 

Jack—You are too bright. You didn’t 
sympathize with ‘‘f’’ at all, 

Bob—I did. I think it is a shame to 
treat a letter so. 

Jack—But we haven’t hit on anything 
for that speller; that terrible speller, 
that awful speller, that unchangeable 
speller, that unreasonable speller, that 
unlearnable—(beating out each adjective 
on his knee.) 

Bert—Hush ! hush! 
time you are wasting. 


Think how much 


Tom—yYes, you are terribly wasteful. 


And the minutes are—(Letters spell 
‘*going.’’ 

Jack—Yes they are. And lots faster 
than you think, Pretty soon it will be 


bedtime. 


Sue—Well, I can sleep better than I 
can spell. 


Belle—But what about tomorrow. Off 
to school, we'll all be—(Letters spell 
‘‘going.’’ Last G comes running in late.) 

Ges 
Excuse me for being late, 

’Tis the fault of the Englishmen. 
Though my place I plainly state, 

They drop me again and again. 


Bert—Oh, boys, can’t you think of. 
something? Haven't you a_ single 


thought? 

Jack—I thought girls did the think- 
ing— 

Tom (rising and bowing)—And men 
the acting. ° 

Sue—They are hopeless! Our last 
chance is—(Letters spell ‘‘gone.’’ Then 
letters spell ‘‘end’’ and remain till cur- 





tain falls. ) 





— 
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The Nation’s Dead 


Since the deluge of blood and_ civil 
strife, 

Long years have flown with their changes 
rife: 

The black clouds of war have rolled away 

Since the long fierce struggle of Blue 
and Gray. 

And the grassy mounds by river and sea, 

By mountain and valley and flowery lea, 

Tell of the carnage so grim and so dread, 

That filled the graves of the nation’s 
dead, 


The curse is over—it passed with the 
slaves— 

And today we meet atthe nation’s graves ; 

With a prayer for those who rest ‘neath 
the sod, 

We offer these beautiful flowers of God. 

We think of the graves uncared for, 

unknown, 


In trench and in thicket, unmarked and | 
| Some, all maimed, would not surrender, 


lone, 

Or ‘neath ocean’s surges 
head 

And we breathe a 
known Dead.’’ 


no stone at the 


prayer for the ‘‘Un- 


Their bodies are 
clay, 


and Gray, 
And prosperity rolls a mighty flood 
O’er our land united by bonds of blood, 


From South to North, and 
sea, 

Our land is the beautiful ‘‘ Land of the 
Free ;’’ 

And marching today, unseen by you, 

There passes a host in a Grand Review. 


The face of each hero is bathed in light— 

Lost is the passion it wore in the fight; 

Instead is the peace that comes from 
above— 

Or the joyous light of a perfect love. 


And they proudly march with a silent 
tread, 

This mighty host of the nation’s dead. 

There, side by side, in their close array, 

March the silent hosts of Blue and Gray. 


And as on they march with noiseless 


tread, 
I see both the known and the unknown 
dead: 


They have found the peace that is found 


above, 
And march in the Brotherhood of Love. 
—Loston Transcript. 


Emblems of Decoration Day 
First Child— 
With slow and reverent tread, 
I bring the roses red, 
To deck the soldier's bed, 
Emblems of blood they shed 
For this our native land. 


Second Child— 
And I white daisies bring, 
A simple offering, 
Emblems of holy peace. 
Oh, may its reign ne'er cease 
In this, our happy land. 
Third Child— : 
I bring the violets blue. 
They say, ‘‘Be true, be true; 
True to God above you, 
True to friends that love you, 
And to thy native land,’’ 


All— 
For the brave and the true 
We'll twine them togetlicr ; 
For the red, white, and blue 
Are united forever, 


—William Woodman, 


May Morn Song 


The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each trec, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly. 

The mavis pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blithesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn,--- 
’Tis early prime ; 
And hark! hark! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark: 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 


—William Motherwell. 





mouldering things of | 


from sea to 
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March of the Grand Army 


How they marched beneath the banners, 
Men of glory, men of fame! 


| How they swung in solid coluinn— 


Down the Avenue they canie. 


How they stepped by war’s wild music, 
Just as in the days of yore! 

Like old veterans, firm and steady—- 
They had caught the step before, 


| When the music told the story 


Ot the march, the camp, the field ; 
When the breeze unfurled the banner 
Over men who would not yield. 


How they walked erect and gallait, 

Ilow the blood seemed quick to thrill ; 
They had quite forgot the many 

Years since they went out for drill. 


Oh, the sight was inspiration, 
And the crowd went wild to see 

Remnant of the great Grand Army 
March to songs of Jubilee. 


Though on crutch they had to go; 
And the thousands who were watching 
Could not stop the tears’ fresh flow. 


’Neath the old flag, torn and tattered, 
Marched the ‘‘old boys,’’ once again, 


But at peace are the souls of both Blue Singing songs not yet forgotten, 


Songs of pleasure and of pain. 


There are none who e’er may question 
Why they marched and why they 
sung— ( 
That old flag was saved in glory 
By their deeds—it may be flung 


To the breeze and float forever, 
So complete was victory 

Over those who souglit to lower 
That bright banner of the free. 


But, brave nien, while you are marching 
Time is flying, ana bells toll ; 

Day by day they muster comrades 
To the silent army’s roll. 


Some who marched, before another 
Grand parade, will stack their arms, 

And will bivouae with that army 
Which can know no war’s alarms. 


So ’mid songs and aljl the music, 
While the nation sings your praise, 
Tears will tall and glorious banners 
Droop their folds for coming days. 
—Pierson 11, Bristow. 


Mother Oriole’s Nest Song 

Here comes a rocking breeze 
With a low whistle, 

He will swing the little louse 
Where my birds nestle ; 

Feather of the dandelion, 
Silk of the thistle 

Make the pretty blankets 

For their bed, 


Four babies in a pouch, 
A little grass stocking! 
Kasily could I myself 
Do all the rocking, 
But I leve to hear the breeze 
Tip-tap, knocking, 
And the apple leaves a-rustle 
Overhead. 


Swing, little chickens, 
Never mind the weather, 

Soon you'll have a wing of black, 
Have a golden feather, 

Then you will not wish to sleep ; 
Breeze and you together 

Will afar in wide blue air 

Fly instead. 


Hark, hark, the rocking breeze 
Through the leaves creeping! 

Shut all your yellow bills, 
Hush your low cheeping! 

Swing, swing a lullaby— 
Swing, swing, sleeping 

In the silken thistle blankets 

Of your bed. 


—Clara Doty Bates. 


All Yellow 


A dandelion sprang on the lawn, 

| All gayly dressed in yellow; 
He nodded in the springing grass, 
A jolly little fellow. 


A yellow bird flew from the tree, 
He, too, was dressed in yellow, 
‘*The saucy thing to steal my coat, 
The thief, the wicked fellow!"’ 


A golden sunbeam came that way, 
And eyed each little fellow; 
‘‘Dear me, when one the fashion leads, 





How common grows my vellow.’’ 





Some Other Day 


There are wonderful things we’re going 
to do 
Some other day. 
Some wonderful plans we'll carry through 
Some other day, 
There are loving words we’re are going 
to speak, 
There are burdened souls we’re going to 
seek, 
We are going to help the poor and weak 
Some other day. 


Some glorious victories we’re going to 
win 
Some other day. 
We are going to conquer besetting sin 
Some other day. 
There are beautiful flowers we're going 
to pick, 

There are wreaths of 
going to make, 
We'll visit the poor, the needy and sick 

Some other day. 


kindness we’re 


Ah, yes, but perhaps it will be too late 
Some other day. 


There are wonderful changes while we : 


await 
Some other day. 
For the tender words that hearts now 
crave, 
And the wreaths of kindness 
now save 
May be kept to be laid upon the grave 
Some other day. 
—N. P. Neilsen, 


A Secret 


I’ve a secret to tell you,— 

Though you may not believe it is true, 
But a fairy whispered it to me, 

And I will tell it to you. 


which we 


When May wakes the grass and the 
flowers, 
And the birds build their nests and 
sing, 


When the breeze blows soft, and the air 
is sweet 
With the fresh, warm breath of spring, 
The blossoms, down in the meadow, 
In the gardens, and woods and the hills 
Are singing too with their playmates, 
The birds, and the breezes and rills. 


And I’1] tell you what they are singing, 
For I’ve heard them over and over, 

When I’ve fallen asleep in the hayfields 
’Mid the buttercups, daisies and clover, 


The Daisy nods, ‘‘ Be cheerful ;’’ 
‘*Have courage,’’ Anemone sings, 

‘*Brom the cold and snow of winter 
The beauty of summer springs. ’’ 


‘*Be patient,’’ the Violet whispers ; 
The Lily breathes, ‘‘Be pure ;’’ 
‘Be merry,’’ cries the Dandelion, 
‘© °Tis the very best thing, Iam sure.’’ 


The Rose, sweet, winsome teacher, 
Says softly, ‘Be true, be true ;’’ 
The Buttercup laughs, ‘‘ Be happy ;’’ 
Says Clover, ‘‘ Be useful too.’’ 


And I think if you listen closely, 
In the.sweet glad days of spring, 
With the song of the brook, the breeze, 
and the birds, 
You can hear the flowers sing. 


May to April 


Without your showers 
I breed no flowers ; 
Kach field a barren waste appears ; 
If you don’t weep 
My blossoms sleep, 
They take such pleasure in your tears. 


As your decay 
Made room for May, 
So I must part with all that’s mine; 
My balmy breeze, 
My blooming trees, 
To torrid zones their sweets resign. 


For April dead 
My shades I spread, 
To her I owe my dress so gay ; 
Of daughters three 
It falls on me 
To close our triumphs in one day. 


Thus to repose 
All nature goes; 
Month after month must find its doom; 
Time on the wing, 
May ends the spring, 
And summer frolics o’er her tomb. 


—Fhilip Freneau. 
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Come Forth 


‘Come forth, come forth, 
From the South and the Nortii; 
Bring woodbine and pansies and the 
‘pinks with you, 
Bring roses the rarest, 
Bring lilies the fairest, 
And these on the graves of the soldiers 
we'll strew. 


Come forth, come forth, 
From the South and the North, 
And march to the graveyard with rever. 
ent tread, 
Pay tribute most tender, 
To each brave defender 
Whose lifeblood long ago was gallantly 
shed. 


Come forth, come forth, 
From the South and tire North; 
Forget party struggles and _ strife for 
today, 
Hail one and the other, 
As brother and brother, 
And lavish the blossoms on Blue end on 
Gray. 
—Susie Al. Lest, 


The Buttercup 


Buttercup! Buttercup! 

Hold your shining clusters up! 
In each little house of gold, 
What is it that I behold? 

Many soldiers straight and slim, 
Golden-helmeted and prim ; 

All day long so still they stand, 
Never turning head or hand. 


No one guesses where they stray 
In the moonlight nights of May. 
When the fairies are abroad, 
These small men keep watch and ward, 
Round the fairy ring tiiey pace 
All night long, to guard the place; 
But when morning comes again, 
Back are all the little men. 

—St. Nicholas.. 


May 

Little brown bee in this May morning 
sunny, 

Setting full sail on a voyage for honey, 

Toward the apple tree. ports and their 
sweets you are steering, 

And now midst their pennons you're fast 
disappearing— 

Do you know that the flowers with their 
fragrance and honey 

And the bees- are a part of this May 
morning sunny? 


Blithe little bird in the the maple tree 
swinging, 

My heart echoes softly the song you are 
singing ; 

It tells me the woods have put on their 
adorning, 

And have sent me a welcome this sunny 
May morning. 

For sunshine alone doesn’t make the May 


weather, 
’Tis the woodland and song and singer 
together. 








The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief. of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre 
pared preparation of the phos 
phates, and has been found 4 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage. 


. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 _ 
to RuMForp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, » 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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DRUMMER BOY 


Trace this drawing on a thin, tough sheet of paper and then perforate the 
drawing from the other side with a pin, and you have a blackboard stencil. 
Trace it on a piece of manila cardboard or stencil paper and cut it out carefully 
With a sharp knife, and you have an art stencil to stamp shadow pictures on the 


board with an eraser. You can stamp in different colors by us‘ng two or more 


erasers with chalk of a different color on each eraser. The pupils of your school 
‘will gladly do this work if you give the necessary instructions. 


NOTE :—This drawing is sent to us by John Latta of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
advertisement of Stencils and Helps for Teachers on page 6. 
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Dandelion 


Dandelion, dandelion, 
Where’s your cap of gold? 
Where’s your jacket green and trim 
That you wore of old? 
Then you nodded to the birds, 
In a jaunty way, 
And you danced to every tune 
That the breeze could play 


Dandelion, dandelion, 
Age comes creeping on, 

Now your wig is snowy white,-- 
Golden locks are gone. 

But you’ve had a merry time 
Since your davs began; 

And even now you are 
A cheery, blithe old man. 


—George Cooper. 


Smiles and Tears 


I smile, and then the sun comes out. 
He hides away whene’er I pout; 

He seems a very funny sun 

To do whatever he sees done. 

And when it rains he disappears, 

Like me, he can’t see through the tears. 





Now isn’t that the reason why 

I ought to smile and never cry? | 

In more than this is he like me; 

For every evening alter tea | 

He closes up his eyelids tight, | 

And opens them at morning’s light. 
—', DP. Sherman. | 


The Pansies 


The dear little pansies are lifting their 
heads, 
All purple and blue and gold; 
They are cov’ring with beauty the garden 
beds, 
And hiding trom sight the dark mold. 


The dear little pansies, they nod and | 
they smile, 
Their faces upturned to the sky ; 
“We are trying to make the world pretty | 
and bright,’’ 
They whisper to each passer-by. 


Now all little children who try, ev’ry day 
Kind-hearted and loving to be, 
Are helping the pansies to make the 
world bright 
And beautiful; don't you see? 


—Ruth Wilson. 
Far in the Woods in May 


Far in the woods, the fresh green woods 
in May, 

Once sang a bird; but all it found to say 

Was ‘‘Keep it! Keep it!’’ all the merry 
day. 





The bird? I never saw it, no, not I! 
I followed, but it flitted far on high ; 
And ‘‘Keep it! Keep it!'’—echo caught | 

the cry. 


I was so glad as througl: the woods I | 
went; : 

And now [I think that ‘‘ Keep it! Keep 
it!’’ meant 

“Child, keep each happy thought that 
Heaven has sent.’’ 


—Kdith M. Thomas. 
\ 


Blossom Time | 


Snow, snow, down troii the apple trees, 
Pink and white drifting of petals | 


sweet! 
Kiss her and crown hiner, our\ Lady of 
Blossoming , 
There as slice sits on the apple tree | 
sweet! 


Has she not gathered the summer about 
her? ' 
See how it laughs from her lips and | 
her eyes! 
Think you, the sun there would shine on 
without her? i 
Nay! ’Tis her smile keeps the gray 
from the skies! 


Fire of the rose, and snow of. the | 
jessamine, 
Gold of the lily-dust hid in her hair; 
Day holds his breath and Night comes 
to look at her, 
Leaving their strife for a vision so rare. 


Snow, snow, down from the apple trees, 
Pink and white drifting of petals 


—EE————— 


sweet! 
Kiss her and crown her, id Qutter | 
adown her, | 


And carpet the yround for her dear + 


little teet! 


ey eg! oe 
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One “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is 
Yours FREE 


Again we say that one ‘*Navionan” 
Money-Saving Style Book is yours 
free—that one book is actually re 
served here for you—individually for 
you as a reader of this magazine. 

We want to send you this Style 
Book. We want you, too, to see and 
know the cash saving and the real 
pleasure the ‘“‘Narionan”’ offers you. 
Because buying at the ‘* Navionat’ 
will bring you a new pleasure in your 
apparel—the delight of better fitting, 
more stylish and becoming clothes, 

And buying at the “NATIONAL 
will save you money. There is a very 
real saving in cash on everything you 
huy at the “NATIONAL,” 

so why con/inue to miss this pleasure ain 
this Saving’ Why let this saving and pleas 
ure be for others and not for you? Why not 
today, now, this minute, in fact, write for 
your free copy of the “NATIONAL”? Money 
Saving Style Book? 

Agail we say one book is held here for you 

itis yours free. Will you write for it? 
“NATIONAL” Money - Saving Bargains 


Walsts ......cesee. Lc i$ -59 to $5.98 
Skirts........ ° 98 * 7.98 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses.... 2.49 “ 12.98 


Silk Dresses ...... voce Gee ene 

Masses decterasaccdenceze. ae. San 

Da astncecssévcedhas + SO OH 
and equally big bargains in all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Childres 


We pay all Postage and Expressage on all our 
goods to any part of the United States. 


‘‘ Always Please the Customer’’ 

Always to please the customer—that is the 
“NATIONAL’S” policy, And no effort is spared 
which will insure your being pleased. But we teke 
alithe risk. If you ere not pleased with anything 
purchased from the “NATIONAL” you may return 
it and we will cheerfully refund your moncy and 
pay all postage or express charges. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 





% 234 West 24th Street, New York City - 




















beautiful you 
cannot — af- 
ford to neglect your skin. 
However plain you may be, 


However 
may be, you 


you should not miss_ the 
possibilities for beauty and 
skin-health in the regular 
use of 


lngram’s 
Milkweed 


Cream 
50c and $1.00 


Applied lightly, night and 
morning, it will give the charm 
of cleanliness; the beauty of a 
skin soft, yet firm, with a natural, 
radiant glow. Requires no rub- 
bing, and will not enlarge or 
exaggerate the pores of the skin. 

Chief among all Face Powders 
—pure, lasting and lovely in 
effect is 


lngrams 


élveole . 
OUVELQUVE 


50c a Box—in 4 Shades 


For a real home ‘‘beauty treat- 
ment,’’ immediate in results, try 
a light application of Milkweed 
Cream, and a finishing touch 
of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder. 


This Vanity Box Free 


This handsome accessory—gold 
finished with pad, bag and reduc- 
ing mirror, 
FREE, to you 
with every 
box of this 
Face Powder. 
Do not send 
stamps; just 
fill out and 
mail us the 
small ecard 
found in theg 
addressed 
envelope in 
every box. 





Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Can, 


Special Offer 


_ Let us prove to you the value of 
Ingram’s ‘Toilet Specialties by a per- 
sonal test; write us yours and your 
druggist’s name and address, and re- 

ceive free, a box of samples. 
P Or enclose 10c and we will 
mail them direct. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to all teachers for interchange of devices and ideas found helpfulin school 


work, 
“Funny Sayings.” 


There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hints” and pupils’ 


Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera- 


tion for it, 
opportunity to be represented, 


Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 
Iamit each manuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—ex- 


ceptin “Travel Club,” where the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 
interesting historical or geographical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
work in History aud Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 


Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Motto for May 
‘Sunshine without and within.’’ 
Again the sun is over all, 

Again the robin’s evening call 
Or early morning lay ; 
I hear the stir about the farms, 
I see the earth with open arms, 
I feel the breath of May. 
—John Burroughs. 


May Poem 
TH FRIEND WE LIKE 
The friend you like is the friend that 
comes 
To you in a smiling way— 
With a ‘‘ howdy do’’ that is ringing true, 
But never a word to say 
Of the ills he feels, or the aches he 
knows, 
Or the gloom he is passing through ; 
Who gives you a smile, and a joke the 
while, 
And is cheerful, at least, with you. 


Kor it isn’t of woes that we want to hear, 
Nor woes that we'd talk about; 

The road is rough and, there’s gloom 

enough 

Without having it pointed out. 

And all of us troubles have, I ween ; 
And some of us not a few; 

But it’s words of cheer that we like to 


hear— 
What sort of a friend are you? 
— Selected. 
Club Exchange 
W A. Jackson, McNeil, Ark., 


would like to exchange cards with 

members of the teaching profession, es- 

pecially those of other states. 

Field Day Contests and Educational 
Exhibits in a Rural School 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My boys were lively and mischievous 
and for some time I was puzzled to know 
how to keep aliead, of them. At last I 
thought of a plan. I confided it to my 
boys and we immediately challenged the 
boys of a neighboring country school to 
meet us in field and track contests. We 
then began to train for it. Big boys and 
little practiced running, jumping, bicy- 
cle riding, throwing, and pole vaulting. 
We learned school yells and songs and 
made pennants and banners of all kinds 
with our colors, red and green, At two 
o’clock on the appointed day our school 
was crowded with country people who 
had come to witness the unusual event. 
The rival school arrived in a hayrack 
with colors flying, and amid the shouts 
and hurrahs of our own school. Two 
hours were first given to the literary con- 
tests indoors and then came the outdoor 
sports. The boys in their track suits 
proudly lined up in imitation of their 
brothers and cousins in the high schools 
and colleges and felt equally important. 
There were contests in running the hun- 
dred yards, fifty yards, and twenty yards 
dash, also in hurdle and relay races. 
Then came the high jumps and both 
running and standing broad jumps. The 
little fellows really 1tnade a_ record for 
themselves in pole vaulting and the bicy- 
cle races were also interesting. The con- 
tests over, our school was proud to find 
themselves possessing the literary ban- 
ner and not a few of the athletic prizes. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 

In the fall of i1g10-11 the teacher of 

Cedar Oak rural school decided to held 





an exhibit of school work for the purpose 
of bringing the school and home into 
closer sympathy. 

Accordingly she invited two other 
schools to participate and began her prep- 
arations. Specimens of drawings, inaps, 
compositions, spelling booklets, busy 
work, sewing, manual training and con- 
struction work were mounted on dark 
mosquito bar which was hung over the 
blackboards, 


The work from the other two schools | 


was also neatly and interestingly ar- 
ranged. The pupils all found great 
pleasure in examining the work from the 
other schools. 


On the evening set for the opening of 
the exhibit the schoolhouse was well , 


filled by parents and visitors from the 
several districts represented. A speaker 


from the State Normal and the county | 


superintendent, addressed the interested 


audience and the children with their | 


teachers provided a pleasing little pro- 
gram, 


Many of the parents were somewhat | 


surprised to learn how much their chil- 
dren were doing and were much inter- 
ested in comparing the work of their own 
children with that of the pupils of other 
districts. The venture was voted an en- 
tire success by the three teachers whio 
had prepared the exhibits. [The Field 
Contests and Educational Exhibits surely 
made this school a great success. Now 
teachers all, let us ‘‘go and dolikewise.’’ 
And how we shall enjoy a visit to this 
delightful school, some day.— PREsI- 
DENT. | 
EDUCATIONAL, EXCURSIONS 

The teacher at Cedar Oak believed that 
children might be educated in other ways 
beside the use of text books. So she 
planned for several little excursions from 
her country school to places of interest. 
The first one occured in the winter when 
she and a number of her pupils drove six 


miles toa neighboring town to attend | 


the Farmers’ Institute. The trip was 
taken in a large farm wagon, drawn by 
two sturdy horses, Another time they 
visited the county superintendent’s ofiice 
to inspect the work on exlibtion there, 
from the rural schools of the county. 
The most interesting one, however, w:s 
that to the State Normal taken early in 
the spring. Teacher and pupils trav- 
elled some fifty-two miles by rail, arriv- 
ing at the Normal at noon. An instruc- 
tor from the school kindly met them at 
the train and conducted them to the 
school and through the buildings. A 
domestic science class provided luncheon 
for them and served them very nicely. 
To many of the children the large, beau- 
tiful auditorium, the well equipped li- 
brary and gymnasium, the manual train- 
ing, domestic science and geography lab- 
oratories were interesting revelations and 
for :nonths after, they continued to talk 
about the wonderful things that they had 
seen. But talking was not all that they did 
for they were more eager than ever to 
make their own school a much. more at- 
tractive one.—MAMIE THOMSON, Illinois. 

{[f am an enthusiastic believer in the 
value of school excursions, and would 
litze to l:car of more plans like this. 
PRESIDENT. | 





IF WE would give you a qo-acre farm free, 
along our live of railrozd wot. you be willing 
to tell your friends about our land opening ? 
For particulars acdress Mz. JB. Clark, Land 
Comiiiostoncr, Live Cak, Perry & Gulf Railroad 
Company, Box 1go, Live Oak, Florida. 








How Do You Lik 


the title of our new premium book—‘‘The 
School Year?’ It will be ready June 
15th and will be given free to each person 


subscribing to either NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR or PRIMARY PLANS. The School Year 
is to be a 256 page, cloth bound book, providing a feast of good things for teachers 
for each month of the school year. It can be procured free in connection with 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


Those subscribing or renewing after May 


Ist. will receive the book as soon as ready, (June 15th) and thereafter promptly on 





receipt of subscription orders. 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why isnot the skin of your face as fair anq 

firm as that of your body? If you look older than 

you are, it is because you_ are not doing what 
you should to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture we 
for the Face ma 


do forthe face what my exercises for the body 
have done for the health and figures of 60, 
women, | Results are quick and marvelous, In gix 
to ten minutes a day you can do more with thege oO 
exercises at home than massage will accomplish 
in an hour a day in a beauty parlor,”, 
: —Susanna Cocroft, u 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre. p 
pared the instructions for this course, inclu ing 
also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and-Feet, 


Sallow, Freekled Skin Cal. 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Museles h 
Tender, Inflamed Feet W 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. 
The expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the 
hair made glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronyer 
and brighter, the feet comfortable, hands smooth 
Our pupils look 10 years younger after our course, 
Write for FREE booklet today, ; 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 








624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, a 




















Ask us for our ‘Specials’? in dinner sets, breakfast 
sets, fish sets, game sets, in fine china, We can save 
you fifty per cent, and give you the finest assortment 
in the world to selectfrom, Our goods go direct from 
Manufacturer to consumer. Write to day for our new 
plan china-ware selling method, Address 


BROOKLYN MAIL ORDER CO. 
P. O, Box 196, Brooklyn, New York 














COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 





Offers room with hot and cold water eT 
for $1.00 per day and up, which includes Noe ve 
free use of public shower baths. children 


Nothing to Equal this in New Englané. Melro 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per teaching 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per dav and up. Chick 


















ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF back thr 
3 to spy h 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel ~~“ 
Send For Booklet this a 
STORER F. CRAFTS, GEN’L MGR. “Serubb 
2 a od “That C 
Tell Me Your Foot Troubles ae 
It will ease your Mind: ridge 
I will ease your Feet. Ow; a 
Enl Joi R ced 
and — en en gg to beat U 
ACHEFELDT?’ S (Patented: 
“Perfection” TOE SPRING. 
Worn at night without in- Johnst 
ere Me fag encouras 
on approval, Money re- among tl 
funded if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch Chatta 
Supporter for “Flat Feot” . 
—. tt a = fore instep. De a { 
se i foot. 
Fall sininhinadinaae cod unries free in plain sealed envelop : A prog 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist | pg ubject fi 
Room 311, 163 W. 23rd Street, © NEW —GoodH 
ericson one am, CARDS 
ae ae enh hasetle mec ven ig ut nd Cogs op. 
with each order. Agente Wanted. L in Penmanship by moll Pe ‘ 
W. A. Bode, Expert Penman, Box 177, Fairhave™ feat 
INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENT MS gi 


3 PY . *, {a 
100 i tl incest " 
Wedding srauteste: 
Samples. 100 Visiting Carts 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphl-»- ‘ 
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What Teachers Write Us 
About Our Educational Material 


We receive grateful letters from teachers all over 
the country—thousands of them—telling us of the 
great help our educational material has given. 


We quote from a few of these below—they will 


well repay reading. Look them over—keep the 
matter in mind for next fall. Wath the beginning 
of the next school year, you can take the matter 
up with your principal or superintendent and he 
can arrange to obtain this helpful material for the 
whole school at very little expense. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—-Your pledge cards will be used 
for a reading lesson and will then be taken to the 
children’s homes. K. A. Condon. 


Melrose, Mass.—It isa great help to me in the 
teaching of ‘‘every day hygiene.”’ 
Mabel A. Van Riper. 


Chickasha, Okla.—One little boy told me he ran 
back three blocks to clean his teeth, when he happened 
to spy his pledge card in a book. Maude I. Gilley. 


Lockport, N. Y.—One little boy rang at my door 
this morning, and without any preliminaries he said: 
wScrubbed my teeth this morning.’ ‘Then he added 

That Colgate stuff is all right.”’ Julia EK; Dandler 


Bridgeport, Conn.--A fter reading the Jungle Pow 
ow, a tiny child said ‘‘We don’t want the animats 
to beat us so we keep our teeth nice now.”’ 
Gladys Call. 
Johnstown, Pa.—You are doing a great work in 
encouraging sanitary conditions and hyyienic. habits 
among the school children. Lucy V. Redick 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Your educational material is 
doing a great deal for us. On the 19th a Health 
Jay program will be rendered at this school. The 
subject for the occasion is the motto—‘*Good Tecth 
—Good Health.” L. W. Henderson. 


Read What Colgate Helps ¥ 
did for these Schools 


Toronto, Can.—I feel that they are on the highway 
to dental health, thanks to the pleasant road via 
Colgate’s. Zoe Case. 

Clyde, Ohio.—I feel it has started a reform in the 
children’s homes. Ksther C. Kastrip. 


New Haven, Vt.—One mother said to me ‘*You 
have done something for my boy that I have tried 
years to do, that is to get him to brush his teeth 
night and morning.”’ Mary K. Dalton. 


Vanderbilt, Pa.—Any teacher who does not take 
advantage of this offer is cheating not only her pupils 
but herself. Kstella Dunlap. 

Verona, N. Y.—My inquiry each morning about 
faithfulness to the pledge is met with a joyous and 
hearty response in the affirmative. Esther G. Senn. 

(Note: Teachers should note this specially and send for 
Vacation Tooth Brush Record Cards.) 

Center Township, N. J.—I can detect the difference 
in the work already. Margaret Berry. 

Douglassville, Pa.—I have created quite an interest 
about the care of the teeth. It is the best plan I 
know of. Lizzie S. Yorgey. 

Lark, Utah.—After the distribution, the supply of 


toothbrushes in the town was exhausted. 
M. H. Moore. 





Bremen, Ind. It worked like a charm, Certainly 
it is a pleasure to see the children ‘Smile awhile.” 
Mabel K.. Rizer. 


Candor, N. Y.—The tubes and cards have made 
“Good 'Teeth—Good Health” a topic of importance 
in our school. Daisy L. Van Scoy. - 

Newcomerstown, Ohio. —You are building greater 
than you will ever know, in aiding children and in- 
spiring parents to help them form proper habits early 
in life. Xenia Hines. 

Woodhull, N. Y.—Since using it my pupils seem 
to take more interest in their personal cleanliness, 

Minnie A. Husted. 

Pulaski, lowa—The experiment was an entire suc- 
cess. It isthe duty of all teachers to encourage 
dental hygicne among the pupils. 

Kirnest Riddington. 

Oconto, Wis.—-We are hearing every day from in- 
terested teachers who are helping in the ‘*clean teeth 
campaign for Oconto County.”’ Ellen B. McDonald. 

Lostant, Ill.—My talks on clean teeth up to this 
time had failed. But now | expect to sce well brushed 
teeth in my room. Klna M. Davis. 

Ozark, Mo.—You are certainly doing a great work 
in instilling in the children of America the habit of 
daily caring for their priceless teeth. Ruby Roper. 


Our FREE Offer of TRIAL TUBES and PLEDGE CARDS EXPIRES MAY 5th 


Requests after that date can be answered (for this school year) only 
by sending Vacation Tooth Brush Record Cards— Ask us ab out these. 


-" COLGATE & CO.. Dept. 7. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, :-j..¢d. 








199 Fulton Street, New York 


40 
BROWN YOUR HAIR 


To Any Shade Desired 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
willdo it, Just apply once a month 
with your comb, Gives any shade 
from light brown to black, and its 
use cannot be detected, Does not soil 
sculpor hands. A perfect remedy for | 
ura » saas dor ble we hed huir, — | 

rstores. Send Ze for trial bottle. | 
‘uns. vol TREES TVG te SUPPLY ©O,, 

1908 Groton Bide., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


ute MONEY IW OE Mi: me Entirely wew apd 
tg oo] PLAN. Send Ui! r Poems or Me 
YOU MAY BE ABLE TO whire rl WIT, PAST tnrem. 
inet UNNECESSARY. 1 ae ation GUARANTEED, if uc 
reptable, by the ALO'S LARGEST, RELIABLE SONG 


PUBLISHERS We AY WORTH’ Hf Musical MAGATINS and BEAUT)- 
Fuuiy ILLUSYSATED. ni SOUARE DEAL PLAN, FREE Send us 
CO., 6266, WASHINGTON, 0. C. 








© aon Sinlaiaar 4 mar 


your work for FREE advice, HAYWORTH MUSIC PUB. 





Pll Send This $6 Dress Eorm: 
FREE 


| for geologists. 





To Every Reader Who. 
Accepts My Offer 


THIS MONTH! 





I gave away abouta carloud oe 
these splendid « ire ss formes, As 
resultofmy Free DresaformOfer 
thousands of women whoa little 


while avo did vot know the first 
principles of dress-making and 
who could notdosatisfactory work 
in the making of the simplest 
work -apron,are now expert dress 
makers, able to eut, fitund make 
any garment from an every-day 
shirt-waist to the most elaborate 





evening gown. 
‘ My Free Dress Form Offer is 
& really sweeping the eountry like a 


whirlwind —and it is no won- 
der! Sach an offer as mine 
was never made or even 
heard of before, and the 


thousands of appreciative 
letters which To am receiv. 
ingure so very gratifying 
that I just couldn't resist the 
temptation to say again that I 
willsend my $6 “Complete’”’ 
Dress Form absolutely tree to 
every woman who accepts 
my special offer this mouth, 


The ‘‘Complete’’ 
Dress Form 


The ‘Complete’? Dress 
Form has many features 
foundin novtherdress form. 
Kach form includes Bust, 
flexible, detachable, col 
lupsible Skirt form and 
Stand, and copper oxi- 


dized base in Fibre Box. 
With the aid of the full 
length ‘Complete’ ress 
Form youure not only en- 
ubled to tit waists to, your 
self perfectly—but you can 
have a duplicate of your own 
form so that you can fit and 
drape the entire dress, cout 
skirtorother gurmentsand 
for yourself just how it 


BOO 


sets, fits and hangs on all 
sides. You become your own 
Miter with the aid of the 


“Complete”? Dress Form. 
Dress Better 
Save Half 


T am giving this valuable 
dress form as a free pre- 
mium to all students who 
enroll this month for my 
world-famous ‘American 
System’ of dressmaking. 
Through my plan of inter- 
esting home study more 
than 46,000 women have eas- 
ily and quickly mastered 
the “American System" 
which teaches howto design, 
eut, fit, make, drape and trim 
any garment cusp pg hee 
dren's clothes ata saving 

of more than half what capa- 


As 

















ble dressmakers and ladies’ 
tailorscharge. My System 
enables you to dress better 


than ever before and still 
0 to several hundred 
di rsa year on dressmuk- 
ers’ ‘bills, 


Let Me Start You 
in Business 






-~ My “American System’ 
vradvates earn as hich anes to 650 a week and more jn 
business for the er. If you want to secure a high 
salaried position or ope up adressmaking establish- 
ment of your own my “ie ons will ‘euaw you how, There are 
wonderful opportunities for capable women in this 
business—und my lessons make you capable, 


‘“‘Lessons by Mail’ Free 


Ifyou want tosecure the $6 Dress Form free sign 
coupon below, cutout and mail atonce and Dll send 
you my big 64 page book, telling all aboutthe American 
System and containing scores of letters from successful 
graduates, I will also mail you a $1 due bill which may 
be applie don asc holarship—also my offer of two weeks 
free instruction and my free Dress Form Offer, Send no 
money—just. your name and address on the coupon. 
Address me personally as follows: 


Pearl Merwin, Supervisor 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 


1703 Commerce Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE! My Big pS 


DRESSMAKING jr: nexwn 
BOOK angen 


1703 Commerce Bank 


ee ee es See ee es is Kansas City, Mo. 





Piease send me free and postpaid, 64-page book 
“Lessons By Mail,” also 31.00 due bill and the 86,00 
Complete”? Dress Form Free Offer, 
NAIME, . cccccccvcccvccccccevccesveccceccescvccsccesccesecees 
Use mars sin be v jor remainder Of address if uecessary | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








From New Jersey 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Plainfield, New Jersey, is situated ina 
revion which is teeming with interest 
Our school excursions do 
not take us very far a-field but even so 
we have found so much to interest us that 
we wish to share it with others. Not 
more than two miles north of Plainfield 
lies a long, low hill composed of gravel, 
loose stones, and coarse sand, which hill, 


the scientists tell us, was the terminal 
} moraine of that great glacier which 


covered a large part of North America 
ayes avo. Here and there in the = sur- 
rouudinyg plains are found large boulders 
which seem to be made up of rock un- 
like any in this part of the state; the 
natural inference is that they were carried 


| from a distance by the ylacier and de- 


posited upon the plain when the great 
ice-sheet melted. Glacial scratches on 
the hard rock of the trap ridges to the 
northwest are another unmistakable evi- 
dence of the glacier’s mighty power. 
But the plain to the éast 1s interesting 
as well. A spring excursion for trailing 
arbutus led to an interesting discovery. 
We found the fragrant blossom in some 
sand pits ten miles from Plainfield, and 
two miles from the ocean. But the sand 
was unmistakably sea sand, for here and 
there we found sea-shells. This then was 
once sea bottom, though now two miles 
from the coast. Other interesting things 
we read of later that showed the great 
changes that must have taken place in 
that part of the state. A skull of a wal- 
rus was found some aioe ago near Long 
Branch, N. J. How did this animal 
which now lives only in the polar re- 
vions, travel so far from his home, un- 
less he tollowed the great glacier south- 
ward? Piles of shells here and there 
along the coast are mute evidences of 


the Indians occupation. Many of them 
are broken, for they were used in mak- 
ing wampum, the Indian’s money,— 


Mary H. Jackson, Plainfield, N. J. 

[Qne of the most interesting lectures I 
ever heard was on the geology of your 
revyion, It was illustrated by very fine 
stereoscopic views, and given by an ex- 
pert. So I am sure you could not find a 
better place for excursions than this.— 
PRESIDENT. 


Geography Helps 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

In teaching the subject of ‘‘clouds,’’ 
the chart issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau is exceedingly helpful. 
Illustrations of the various kinds of 
clouds are given in colors together with 


a full description of each kind. Address, 
United States Weather Bureau, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Write to the Northern Pacific R. R. 
»., Chicago, Ill. for full descriptive 

circulars and booklets describing the 

Rocky Mountains and Yellowstone Park. 

The descriptions are very interesting, and 

the numerous pictures given can be cut 

out and put in scrapbooks. 

Relief maps of continents or states can 
be easily cut from the soft pine wood of 
apple or lemon boxes. The outline is 
first drawn on the board, and the rivers, 
lakes, valleys, and oceans can be readily 
cut out by means of a chisel or sharp 
pocket knife. When this is finally col- 
ored nicely, it is very attractive to be 
hung up onthe wall. The pupils are ex- 
ceedingly proud of their achievements 
in this work. 

We obtained time-tables of more than 
a dozen railroads and used thei effect- 
ively in geography and arithmetic. Pu- 
pils can thus get an idea of distance 
across the country and besides learn to 
handle time-tables. 

An exceedingly practical help in geog- 





raphy is the use of stereoscopes and 
views. The ‘‘world tours’? published by 
the Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa., are very valuable in teaching 
industries and sceneries of different 
countries. The pupils will get a clear 
view of the country as it appears. An 
outfit like this is inexpensive. 

We made fine relief maps from paper 
pulp. We boiled scraps of paper for some 
time in water. After it was soft we added 
flour and water and boiled this a few 
minutes more. When we were ready to use 
the pulp we mashed out the water, and 
modeled our maps with the pulp—high 
places to represent mountains and depres- 
sions for valleys. Tinting with water 
color or bluing makes the map very 
attractive. Before it dried we placed 
grain seeds, cotton, etc., where they are 
grown respectively. The educative value 
of this map construction can hardly be 
estimated.—Theo. Buehrer, Texas. 


The Matter of Discipline 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
In the country school of mixed grades, 
many teachers find discipline their bug- 


bear. I have found the following plan 
excellent. The school is divided into | 


two societies. The object of each society 
is to excel in having the best order on its 
side of the room. Untidy desks, un- 


necessary noise, whispering, and im- 
politeness, (which includes a ‘‘ multitude 
of sins,’’?) smake marks of discredit. 


Each society has its name and badge. 
Penny pins, suitable for badges, may be 
obtained from the Sunday School supply 
houses. To obtain at that price however, 
you must order from their list. Choose 
mottoes and colors to correspond with the 


pins. The officers are: president, secre- 
tary, and historian. Each society «gives 
a program once in six weeks. A prize 


is given to the society that wins at the 
end of each half year. These prizes are 
something needed in the schoolroom that 
all pupils may enjoy, but the honor goes 
to the victors. 

This plan puts the government of the 
school in the pupils’ hands. Rivalry is 
good and the older pupils work with 
their teacher to keep this rivalry friendly. 
Our librarian, and reception committee 
are chosen from among the older pupils. 
They are your friends if you let them 
know how much you need them.—Grace 
K. Angell, Iowa. 

{Miss Angell’s Self-Governing method 
is the ideal one; and these friendly but 
rival societies make the plan full of in- 
terest for each pupil. How many of our 
club schools are teaching self-govern- 
ment? Let us hear from every state, 
please. We are interested in every ‘‘im- 
provement idea,’’ for the success of our 
government depends upon the success of 
our public schcols. What a_ responsi- 


bility,—and what a magnificent oppor- | 
tunity for world-wide service—rests in | 
the hands of the teachers who are train- | 


ing the men and women of the future! 
—President. | 


A United States’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 

I divided my history class into groups 
of four and the history into six epochis. 
One student from each group learns the 
main facts about a character, incident, 
or colony and recites them to the class 
during the recitation. The other mem- 
bers of the class guess who or what has 
been described. For instance: 
invented by a scliool teacher; it fastened 
the institution of slavery on the south; 
it caused many cotton mills to be estab- 
lished in the New England States; it 
made the United States the greatest cotton 
producing country in the world.’’ The 
students enjoy the air of uncertainty and 


History Device 





What Will You Giv 


Your pupils at close of school? Most 
teachers desire to present something 
that shall be in the way of a remem- 


brance for the pupils. It is a very pretty custom and is appreciated by pupils and 


patrons, 


and expression of good will of the teacher. 


The amount expended for this need not be large to convey the greeting 


A most economical and appropriate 


way is to give some of the many styles of ScHoor, SOUVENIRS, made by the F. A. 


Owen Publishing Co. 


handsome a1.d always highly appreciated. 


These are designed especially for this purpose, are cheap, 


The names of all the pupils are printed 


on each one of these, and the photograph of teacher or school is added if desired. 


See full description on another page. 








| | sasnans 1780 


May 1913 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole. 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





Reg even. 


U.S Pat. Off. As there are many in. 


ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 














To those 

who use 

a pen only 

occasionally, 
Esterbrook 

Pens are the most 
pleasant and satisfactory 
assistant ; to those who 
write constantly, an in- 


valuable ally and friend. 
Backed by a half-century’s 
reputation. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Ask your stationer 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 3O DAYS 


; Boyd Syllabic System—written ' with only nine characters. No 


d lines’’— no ‘‘shading’’ — no ‘‘word 


*’—no *‘rale 
‘positions’ ’— n *? Speedy, practical system that can 


signs’’—no *‘cold notes. 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing s opere time. me 
full, Gooct tive matter, free, address CHICAGO CORRESPO! 

ENCK OOLS, 9S 3 Chieago Opera House Block, Chicago, IIL 








$25 to $35 A Week For Women 
Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 
Sec toil, educative ; special employment 
YY FF contract. tells 
Ny how and gives the proo Estab. 1895. 
< THE NATIONAL PROOF RE (DE ks’ te USOULATION 
7 Dept, 106, Indianapolis. Ind, 







Write for free booklet 





Ooyouwanta good position where 
you can earn from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year and ex; 


There arehundredsof such positions 
now open. No former experience 888 
Salesman required to get one of them. 
If you want toenter the world’s best 
pa profession our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you tosecure 
h & position where you can earn 
weave, sate you, ane loarnin 

Salesmans! 
full apd tes articulars; sist of food openings 
timonial letters from hu! 
students for whom we have 
red good positions 
to $500 a month and 
° meat office, Dept. 146 


National Salesmen’s Training we 
Chicage New York Kansas City 
Sen Francisco 


WEDDING INTATIOS 


Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere, MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 100V ISITING CARDS, 50c. Write for samples 


ESTABROOK, 151 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 
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try to find out what is unusual or strange 
about each one. It is an excellent way 
to fix the facts of history in the mind. 
_Mrs. Bee C. Brooks, Oklahoma. 


Learning Arithmetic Combinations 


Dear Help-One-A nothers :— 

You have probably all used the little 
ame ‘‘ Thinking of a Number’? as a drill 
for the multiplication tables, but have 
you ever thought of turning it around 
and using it for the other processes also? 
My third grade pupils find division very 
dificult, so whenever we have a few min- 
utes to spare I say, ‘‘I am thinking of a 
number that can be divided by seven.”’ 
“Isit sixty three divided by seven is 
nine?’’ someone will ask. ‘‘No, it is 
not sixty three divided by seven is 
nine.’? Another will guess and so on 
until someone finds the right one, then 
whoever it is has a turn to think of 
anumber. I find the constant repetition 
impresses the numbers in the children’s 
minds. 

The same drill can be used effectively 
in learning combinations in addition. 
The children enjoy it and often I see 
them spending their extra moments in 
the effort to learn an especially hard 
combination. —M. C. J., Iowa. 


Why We Feel Proud 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The root of our school-building had 
been raised and re-shingled. The re- 
jected material lay all around. Burdocks 
and-.other weeds abounded. The stone 
fence was in ruins. 

Several ash piles about the doorstone 
added to the general untidiness of the 
place. The pump had been taken up and 
lay across the rotting platform. My pu- 
pils gladly stowed away as many of the 
shingles as the small shed would hold 
and the remainder we finally used up as 
kindling. The ashes were transferred to 
the road, a few hodfuls each day. Next, 
the pump was replaced and the children 
taking measurements brought boards of 
the right length and rezaired the plat- 
fom. We pumped the well clean, put- 
ting the water about our young shade 
trees, for it was a very dry season. 

One day we indulged in a ‘‘bold rob- 
ber game’’ and the whole burdock tamily 
were arrested. 

It took until spring to pick up all the 
coal and rubbish that had been scattered, 
but how repaid we felt when the grass- 
blades appeared and we knew there was 
nothing to hinder their advance! 

The ash piles gone, we made _ cinder- 
paths, pulled weeds, made flowerbeds 
aud planted more trees and shrubbery. 
The trustee noting our improved sur- 
rondings painted the building, righted 
fences and made minor repairs. 

On Arbor Day we raked our yard,had a 
honfire and an outdoor program of song 
and recitation to which a large number 
of the parents listened. Then we further 
indulged our pride by having ourselves 
and our school lawn kodaked. 


We notice our next door neighbor is | : i 
| we hold an election as for county officers. 


cleaning up his place also. 
With kindest rewards for all my co- 
workers.—B. M. Caldwell, New York. 


Literature Help 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Children like rhymes. Don’t they? 
Mine do, Here is a ‘‘Poem Contest’? 
that may help in the teaching of Long- 
fellow's Poems. 

1, Guess the name of the poem that 
tells you the time. 

2 The poem where two are made one. 

3 The poem Ly which a wide river is 
Crossed. 

4 The poem with which yarn is spun. | 
5: The poem whose anvil rings loud | 

Heath his blows. | 

6, The poem that falls from the sky. 

7.Tke poem that shines where 
Moon has grown old, | 

8. Tue poem that cannot be dry. 

9. The poem where forests are siripped | 
of their leaves, : 

10, The poem that follows the deer. 
(eee 





11. The poem that sails without captain 
or crew. 

12. The poem that rings once a year. 

ANSWERS 

I. The Old Clock on the Stairs. 2. 
The Wedding Day. 3. The Bridge. 4. 
The Spinning Wheel. 5. The Village 
Blacksmith. 6. Snow-Flakes. 7. The 
Stars. 8. The Rainy Day. 9. Woods in 
Winter. 10. The Indian Hunter. 11, 
The Phantom Ship. 12, Christmas Bells. 
I am getting so much benefit from the 
Help-One-Ancther Club that I want to 
send ina help. I am a teacher in a rural 
school and love the work.—Zulah M. 
Kelley, Ohio. 

How to Make Sand Maps 
Dear Help-One-Arothers:— 

There is no better way to impress the 
form and surface of the continents than 
to have pupils make these maps. Maps 
that can be preserved are made as fol- 
lows: Take a piece of cardboard the de- 
sired size, and on this draw or trace an 
outline of continezit to be taught. Over 
the outline spread a thin coat of muci- 
lage. On the mucilage sprinkle fine 
dry sand and work it well into the muci- 
lage. For mountains and highlands 
spread on mucilage and sand until prop- 
er relation between highland and valley 
is shown. Place in sun till dry. When 
dry it may be displayed on wal!s of 
schoolroom. If mucilage spreads _be- 
yond the outline, trim back with sharp 
knife.—Ernest Stewart, Grangeville, La. 





Salt Relief Maps 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I am a rural school teacher from the 
Pine Tree State. Jlere are the directions 


| for making salt relief maps:—Take one 


| 
: 








| (he judge sentences, 
| large have a way of getting at thin; 


aad M. U., Hawaii. 


pound of corn starch and two quarts of 
salt. Moisten the starch with a very lit- 
tle water and heat the salt. Then mix 
the two together and bake until thick 
enough to mould, after which mould and 
wrap in a damp cloth until wanted. The 
hands should be kept wet while working 
the mixture. Draw an outline of the 
map on heavy cardboard and cut out. 
Cover this with the mixture and put on 
the elevations; when done the map may 
be baked until dry or it will dry of itself 
if left undisturbed for twenty-four hours. 

For busy-work for the small grades I 
have a playhouse made from a wooden 
box and divided into four rooms, the 
children make the furniture, curtains 
and raffia mats for the floor. 

This past month they znade Valentines, 
bringing from home bits of colored 
paper, colored flowers cut from seed cat- 
alogues, sheif paper, etc. On St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,I read them something about 
the origin of the day, then foliowed an 
auction of the valentines using paper 


money, which was also made by the same | 


grades.—E. E. L,. Pine Tree State. 


An Aid in Discipline 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Here is a scheme for helping disci- 
pline. Atthe beginning of each semester 


This is confined to the upper grades. A 


| judge is appointed, a sheviff is chosen, 
| supervisors-at-large 
| clerk, secretary and any other officer that 


are elected, also 
may be deemed necessary. The sheri:: 
makes all arrests, witnesses are called, a 
jury decides whether guilty or not and 
The supervisor:-:'- 


that a teacher has not. 

We find that the children have a wholc- 
some respect for this system, and if a | 
good judge is appointed, the decisions | 
are wonderfully just. This relieves aj 
teacher of a wonderful amount of search. | 
ing after guilty parties in the cases ot 
stealing, smoking and all the offences 
incident upon managing a large school.— 


A thankful heart is not only the great- 
est virtue, but the parent of all other vir- 
tues. —Cicero. 





Wala a4 
Sapplementary Reading for all of ine Grades 
the Five Cent books of The Instructor Literature Series. 
hever used these books have no idea of their great value in the schoolroom. 
Piice’enables a bright fresh new book to be placed in the hands of the pupil fre- 
‘ently, aud this is of itself. an incentive to interest. 


is provided in 
great variety in 
Teachers who have 
The 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


FAITHFUL SERVICE FOR YOU 


When we say that no other correspondence school isin the same class with the Interstate 
we do not asx you to accept our unsupported word as the truth. 
yourself, No other school of the kind has so impressed itself upon the educational world. 
More than twenty-five strong residence schools—universities, colleges and state normals—ex- 
tend accredited relations, and there is not another correspondence school in the world that has 
shown itself worthy of this distinction. 
pedagogical by the best educators in the United States. 
in this direction ask for the names of the accrediting institutions. 


Get Ready For Next Fall 


Prepare to teach a better school than ever before. Our help is definite and competent. The 
Interstute is the teachers’ correspondence school ; let this fact have its proper and weighty in- 
fluence when you select the school with which to study, Strong Normal reviews, thorough 
Academic courses, the best courses in Methods of Teaching ever offered. 
us exactly what you need. 


This Is The School For YOU 


Our diplomas are honored at face value in over twenty Universities, State Normal Schools 
and Colleges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, painstaking, eflicient service, You 
may not desire such credits, but we ask you to 
You cannot afford to 
study with a school whose standard is below 
that of THE INTERSTATE; there is not another 


note their significance. 


that is up to our grade. 


ing ever offered, 


desires to be 
advancement. 






exactly what you need, 


Our Courses Are For 
Teachers 


Strong Normal reviews, through Academic 
courses, the best courses in Methods of Teach- 


B Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
: keeping Elementary Economice 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis * History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Li 3 h 
General History Physical Geography 
lusic Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 
ACADEMIC DEPT. - Each SusJecT is A CouRsE 
Write today, and tell us Arithmetic — Bo ~y ek 
. Elementary Gramm: ond Year Latin 
The School greatly English eee ” Practical Rheterte 
2 ; » ati Rhetoric and English ng. and Am, Literature 
a factor in your educational Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
ebra Ancient History 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
625-631 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 






Examine into the matter for 








It means that our work is recognized as sound and 
When another school makes claims 









Write today, and tell 





























DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTEO. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 

NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG Reviews 
BRANCH N_A Cour 






















































































Geometry 
SPECIAL COURSES 
Pharmacy 


Med, and Modern History 
|_ United States Histor 
COMMERCIAL OEPT. 






















Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
mar School Methods Typewriting 
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This is the latest time saving idea in type- 



































writing. And it finds its perfect develop- 


ment 


in 


the MODEL 10 _ VISIBLE 





SI 


The old hand adjustments of the carriage which consumed so much time and labor 
are, on the MODEL 10 SMITH PREMIER, reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Spacing for the writin 
from the keyboard. 


“The 


int on each line, back spacing, tabulating; all are performed 
hands of the operator never touch the carriage except to 


insert the paper and space for a new line. 
To watch a SMITH PREMIER operator at work js to get a convincing idea of 
the value of these time and labor saving features, 


Smith Premier Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Teacher 


(Continued from page 20) 


He is entitled at least to compensation 
for injury to the feelings by way of hu- 
miliation, indignity or disgrace; for in- 

TOLEDO jury to the person and physical suffer- 
PT. HURON ing; and for injury to character and rep- 
BUFFALO GODERICH utation (1g Cyc. 368). In ordinary 

NIAGARA FALLS = ALPENA STIGHACE cases, of course, a pupil illegally de- 
FS SS SSS SSSI SOO SOOO) tained only a short time after school by 


THE CHARMS OF SUMMER SEAS a teacher acting in good faith could re- 
Spend your vacation on the Great cover little more than nominal damages. 
Lake's, the most economical and | But as the child’s time belongs to lis 
enjoyable outing in America. |parent, it follows that the parent also 
PB cd acre) = /could recover at least nominal damages 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and for the loss of the services, if any, that 
Buffalo; four trips very wwe po the child would have rendered him during 
Ldccapemcage Hoyer rg emer |the period of illegal detention, Why 
Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay, should any one, in such cases, desire to 
A Cleveland to Mackinac spec resort to law to recover merely nominal 
Gea, wi P° “Taint September damages? Eor two principal reasons: a 
10th, stopping only at Detroit every verdict for nominal damages establishes 
the legal correctness of the contention of 

the pupil and his parents; it also saddles 
upon the unsuccessful teacher the costs of 
the suit. 


trip and Goderich, Ont., every other 
trip. Special — J 4 Between 
Detroit and Cleveland During Jul 
How desirable it is for the teacher to 
avoid even a technical violation of the 
legal rights of the pupil has already been 
suggested. ‘The reasonableness of all 
school rules and regulations is thus a 
}most important matter for the teacher to 


CLEVELAND 





and a Tickets Avail- 


ableon Steamers.—Send 2centstamp 
for Illustrated Pamphlet and 
es Map. Address: : 
re Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich, 
Philip H. McMillan, President 
A.A. Schantz, General “eg od 
Detroit and Cleveland Nav. 
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ALBEMARLE - HOFFMAN 
NEW YORK 


A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York’s greatest business 
representing a Five Million Dollar investment on the site of the former Hoffman House, 
OVERLOOKING MADISON SQUARE 


Broadway, 24th Street, Fifth Avenue. 
THE ACME OF ARCHITECTURAL PERFECTION, 
Accommodations for 1000, offering maximum luxury and comfort at much lower rates 
than offered in any other Hotel in America, consistent with highest class service, 
AA Good Room at $1.50 Per Day - - - 
AA Good Room with Bath $2.00 Per Day 


Handsome Apartments of any number of rooms at proportionate rates. @ The Manage- 
ment is a guarantee of the highest refinement and protection to ladies and families. 


PeELEPHONES, MADISON—3440-3560, DANIEL P. RITCHEY. 








The Law in its Relation to the 


teacher who has falsely imprisoned him? 
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consider. Following are some particular 
instances where the courts have passed 
upon this subject. 


COMPULSORY ENGLISH 
POSITIONS 

A requirement that all pupils taking 
grammar in a common school write com- 
positions, although not mentioned by 
the statute among the subjects to be 
taught, is reasonable and proper anda 
pupil may be expelled for persistently 
refusing to comply with the rule (32 Vt. 
224, 76 Am. Dec. 171). The reason given 
by Chief Justice Redfieid for this decis- 
ion is that English composition is an 
allowable mode. of teaching at least a 
majority of the prescribed studies. 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky has 
decided (110 S. W. 346) that a rule is 
reasonable and proper, which requires 
students of a graded common school to 
take part in its annual commencement 
exercises on the request of their teacher. 
The court said that, although the student 
could ask to be excused from taking the 
part assigned and could give his reasons 
for his request, if the principal regarded 
his reasons insufficient, it was the stu- 
dent’s duty to obey; his refusal to do so 
constituted disobedience, and his con- 
tinued disobedience and refusal of offers, 
permitting his return to school on taking 
another part, constituted insubordination, 
and was good cause for suspension. 


MODERN LANGUAGE IN THE COM- 
MON SCHOOLS 


Under the provisions of the school law 
aliowing instruction in ‘‘such other 
branches including vocal music and draw- 
ing’? as may be prescribed hy the direc- 
tors or voters, any modern language may 
be taught. It was argued that this was 
a misuse of money designed under tiie 
law to provide a ‘‘common school edu- 
cation’? only; but in Illinois a regulation 
of the directors authorizing instruction 
in modern language was held reasonable 


COM- 
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UNREASONABLE LOCATION og 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


It appears from the facts of a recent 
Kansas decision (99 Pac. 216) that 4 
school board required certain children 
entitled to school privileges to attend , 
school dangerously located. To reach 
school these children had to cross sixteen 
railroad tracks over which trains were 
constantly being switched. Their father 
was called upon to choose between the risk 
of fine and imprisonment for Violating 
the compulsory school Jaw if he didn’t 
send his children to school, and the daily 
peril to their lives if he did. It was de. 
cided that, “under the circuinstances 
equality of educational facilities was not 
maintained. ‘‘The situation here,’’ sajq 
the court, ‘‘is so beset with impending 
dangers that we. cannot say the attend. 
ance of these children should be com. 
pelled. We are constrained to say that 
the order of the board requiring them to 
attend this school and no other was upon 
the facts stated an ‘abuse of discretion,’ ” 


Swimming has been added to the 
course of study in the Pittsburg public 
schools. Attendance at the swimming 
pools will be required the same as at 
other classes, and every boy and girl 
taught to swim. There is not likely to 
be much compulsion necessary to insure 
this attendance. The swimming pools 
are to be open every evening to the pub. 
lic and lessons will then be given to 
adults and children outside cf the schools, 


The Equal Pay Bill which recently 
went into effect in New York City per. 
mits both meu and women high school 
teachers of drawing to advance to a max. 
imum salary of $2,650. To bring the 
advantages of these positions to the at- 
tention of drawing teachers, the New 
York Educational Department has te- 
cently issued an interesting circular 
which tells how teachers are adinitted to 
the city high schools, and gives a large 
number of questions from recent exami- 
nation tests. This circular can be ob- 
tained upen request by addressing Dr, 





and lawful (37. Am. Rep. 123). A 


similar doctrine has been announced, | 





also, in Michigan (30 Mich. 69). 


i 


James P, Haney, Director of Drawing for 
High Schools, Board of Kducation, New 
York City. 











Springtime is Camera 


DEVELOPING FILMS and Making Prints from them is 
a Specialty cf our Art Department 
“Taking Pictures” is robbed of half its 
pleasure by habing to debelop one’s olvn films 
Allow Me to Develop Your 
Plates and Films for You 


As Manager of the Art Department of the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., I am giving special attention to 

The development of plates and: films. 

Making prints from them. a ae 

Making Photographic Post Cards from any subject 








by reproducing from original photos. | 
A. very large number send their orders to me regu- SCHEDULE OF RATES 
larly, and ‘itis a pleasure to be able to say that our ex- niteen ae Choreiepting Ns cahiaiag a 
4 3 bed ‘ : ons — 2N4x 4 Per dozen aeeatd se wsbentevesssss sees sepeee 
ceptional facilities enable me to fill all orders promptly IBexposuresdtx3!4 or smaller. Sie ee 
‘ ° ° ° . B CXPOBUPEE 234 X44Z ..cccrcocsevevevesccccccssesscessseseseess 0D : 
and to the entire satisfaction of our customers. IB exposures 2434 Acnnesit 2 Prices For Printing ! 
: ae i + 4 34 ( 37a) e. cbacbacaen 15 e re ‘ 
Materials used in all our photographic work are: the | ‘cxPostresixoriaxss. 20 <page ses 
“*e 3 . 12 exposures 4x5 or 314x5 5 "$35 | 214x814 or smalller...:. oo... eecseeeeseseeesees ¢ .02 each 
best obtainable, and. all work is guaranteed. a SE db 071 1 eRe RTE ea’ 
. , 3 : re - Plates ; SKF ocescssesses Baia couissteseenite noon peeing 
We ‘/have more than one hundred thousand satisfied | sx52er pozen nso 8 $8] Thege prices are net for work completeb atl 
° 1x81 : oF . nn a 
customers. - May-we not:add you to‘our list:2 644x8% Per Doze receneevnnenssoanen seeensen siphons 1.25| returned to you postpaid. ale 
la , Bay’ NOTE: (Care should-be éxercised in wrapping packages. sent to. us-securcly andi’ 
Address all erders and inquiries to fully prepaying postage. - Send by parcels post. Place name and address.om- package’ 


Clyde E. Hulburt, Mansger Art Dept, F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU TIRED 
OF TEACHING ? 


I can tell you of a profession that 
js certainly more lucrative, and 
which would be more congenial to 
most young women. 


More Women 
Are Needed 


You can have a position the mo- 
ment you are qualified for it. You 
can learn the profession during 
your summer vacation. 

For particulars, address 

MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
15 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


(guaranteed to wash) f $ 48 
SHIRT WAISTS 2 ° 
lub Silk is all the rage this year, Cheaper 
(more stylish—to wear than cotton waists. 
Wash beautifully in short time; no starching; we 
tell how to launder at home; colors guaranteed 
not to fade. By weaving our own exquisite 
silks—manufacturing our own finished waists and 
blouses—we can sell at a price far below others- 
ORDER NOW! MONEY 
BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Give bust measure (82 to 44) and state choice of 
blue or black stripe. 
Waists made with Robespi or soft detachable collar; French 
turn-back cuffs; silk stitched; heavy pearl buttoas. 
Sent prepaid at $2.48 
SEND FOR STYLE BOOK and samples of our tub 
silks in all colors and qualities. Agents wanted 


LONG-LIFE SILK CO., Box 665, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
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on Institute subjects, and pre- 

e e pare special papers. Five min- 

ute speech on any subject 

$1.25. Special Commencement 

peec. es papers prepared. Teachers too 

_ busy, and persons not having 

proper library facilities for securing information 

on assigned topics, find just what they need in 
the service we give teachers, 

Teachers’ Lyceum, 830 Broad Street, Newark, N. J° 














EUROPE. England to Italy. All 
_expenses $375. 

Sailing trom Boston July 1 
Automobiling through Shakespeare country. Dutch canals by 
motor boat- Steamer on Lake Lucerne to Tell’s Chapel. 
Axenstrasse. Ascent of Rigi. Forty-mile drive in heart of 
Alps. Sunday at Montreux and Castle of Chillon. A visit 
to Oberammergau and home of Anton Lang. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Daniel A. Tear, Principal Gladstone 


School, 5232 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 








llncle Sam is Best Employer;| | 


pay ishigh and sure; hours short; places 
permanent; promotions regular; vaca- 
tions with pay ; thousands of vacancies; 
all kinds of pleasant work everywhere 3. 
no layoffs; no pull needed; common 
education sufficient. Special money 
back guarantee if you write to-day for 
booklet B-1140, IT IS FREE. 

{Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


d 
PLAYS Ratevtelamente PLAY 
Pree aloaue of thousands oot nt 


SAM'L FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York 
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Make Big Money in your Spare Time. 
Reporting local Information, Names, etc. 
ous. No canvassing. Confidential. Send 
P stamp for particulars. National Informa- 
on Sales Company—AXF—Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC Home and Farm Lighting Plants. 
i Carriage, Bicycle, Fishing and Flash 





lights, Fans, Generators, Engines, Belts. Catalog 
9 p are: S, I . Ss. ig 8c, 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 





SUPERIOR HOME INSTRUCTION 
THE MODEL MAIL COURSE 
ABERDEEN, —SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Kodak Film developed FREE. Send three nega- 
Negati tives for free prints and special offer. 

ves returned next day. Lowest prices, work 
Guaranteed. Vanphoto Maneger, Winona, Minn. 











AGENTS i= eh 35c, FRAMES lic, 
sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, 

Views Jc, oe days’ credit. Sample and catalog free. 
ortrait Co,, Dept, 3266, 1027 W, Adams St. ( hieugo 


LADIES Make Shields at Home. $10.00 per 100. Work 
for stamped nt prepaid to reliable women. Particulars 
ordain: envelope. Eureka Co., Dept, 22, Kalamazoo,Mich. 








enables you to easily master this re- 


fined, fascinating work and use it as a 

Pastime or for profit. No previous art experience 

Recessary. Personal criticism by experts. Com- 

Plete artists outfit furnished with course. Send for 
free booklet. 





‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Fall of Quebec 


(Continued from page 30) 


wrist but he wrapped it with his kerchief 
and thus concealed the wound from his 
men. But later, as he attempted to lead 
a charging regiment, he was struck in 
the breast with a ball. The battle was 
over for him now. They bore him to 
the rear. 
‘‘They run, oh, see them run!’ said 
the attendant who bent over him. 
‘*Who run?’’ feebly responded Wolfe. 
‘‘The French are fleeing in all direc- 
tions,’’ he was answered. 
‘*Then I die happy,’’ he answered. 
And even as he spoke, his spirit passed 
away amid the din of the battle. 
The French general, Montcalm, in at- 
tempting to rally his fleeing regiments, 
was struck in the breast with a ball and 
sank in the saddle. 
‘‘Shall I live??? he asked of his 
surgeon. 
‘*Only a few hours’’ he was answered. 
‘*So much the better,’’ replied the 
Frenchman. ‘‘I shall not live to see 
the surrender of Quebec.’’ 
During the battle, which lasted 
seven hours, the British lost about sixty 
killed and six hundred wounded; the 
French about twelve hundred in killed 
and wounded. 
Quebec was a sorry sight. The walls 
were in ruins from the cannonading of 
the British, the militia was mutinous; 
most of the soldiers had fled to the 
interior. So on the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember the helpless remnant of the army 
surrendered, The French flag was pulled 
down anid the English flag floated over 
the citadel. You may be sure there was 
great rejoicing throughout all Great 
Britain. And they had occasion to re- 
joice for this battle was in many respects 
one of the most valiant and heroic of any 
fought by any nation in any land or 
time. 
Thus Quebec passed from the hands of 
the French to the Englisii. 





Elementary Science 
(Continued from page 25) 


liquefied at an exceedingly low tem- 
perature. 

Greases, as butter and lard, are readily 
melted. If a little sulphur be heated in 
a test tube, one can see that it changes to 
a vapor and condenses to a liquid on the 
cooler part of the tube. Fill a small cup 
to the brim with melted paraffin, notice 
that it contracts on solidifying instead 
of expanding as does water. This prop- 
erty of greases made it necessary for our 
grandmothers to ‘‘dip’’ their tallow can- 
dles instead of molding them, since the 
grease shrank away from the mold. 

The work on evaporation and condens- 
ation which should have been taken in 
the lower grades should be reviewed 
here, Or if not given, should be intro- 
duced here somewhat in detail. 

Still another effect of heat is to change 
the properties of substances. Heat a 
glass tube or a rod in the alcohol lamp 
and bend it, or draw it out into a finer 
tube or rod. 

Iron is also made malleable by heat as 
all living near a blacksmith’s shop know. 
In addition to the ice cream freezer and 
refrigerator some of the most valuable 
applications of the principles of heat 
conduction introduced in recent years 
are found in the thermos bottle and _fire- 
less cooker. A proper treatment of this 
phase of the subject would require more 
space than the present article will permit. 


To make your children capable of hon- 
esty is the beginning of education. 


President Wilson a Bicyclist 


It is understood that President Wilson is very 
fond of the bicycle,and it is expected that he will 
be seen indulging in rides about Washington. 
As Washington people try to do what the Presi- 
dent does his first ride will be the signal for them 
to rediscover just how much they really enjoy 
bicycling and bring about a revival of this healtii- 
ful and enjoyable practice there as wellas else- 
where. The Mead Cycle Company of Chicago 
and London is expecting a big boom in the bicy- 
cle business, not alone on account of President 
Wilson, but on account of the ever-growing de- 
mand which their advertising continuesto create. 
This firm, the largest in the world, advertises 
throughout the world, and bicycles of its make 
are used in every town of importance in the 
world. This company has built an enviable rep- 
utation by its eavertiion, its method of doing 
business and the quality ofits machines, Address 
the Mead Cycle Co., Dept, T-28, Chieago, for their 
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Special Summer Rates 
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by the new, fast Twin Screw Steam- 





ships 
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STYLE B 


within is of highest order, 


FREE Our Celluloid Book Mark we gave free during 1912 was appreciated by our patrons, therefore we have 
had made up a premium especially for teachers, one of which will be enclosed with eachlorder during 1913. 
From our experience we know that our new style B Souvenir and special premium will please you, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School Souvenirs 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


all appears on souvenirs. 


PRICES POSTPAID 


WITHOUT PHOTO 
WITH PILOTO 


12 or less 80¢; 


additional ones 5e each. 
12 or less $1.00; additional ones Ge each, 


Transparent cnyelopes for souvenirs at 5e per dozen, 


We use security mailing boxes for sending souvenirs, 
If you desire sample and order blank, they are free to teachers, 


faction, 
are pupils’ names to be printed, 


Address Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 


If you wish to give your pupils something of real merit at 
the close of school, give our 1913 Style B souvenir, a 12 page 
booklet 34 x 5} inches, embossed cover, special design, a repro- 
duction of high grade water colors produced from special plates. 

Contents are as follows: Greeting from teacher produced 
from hand drawing, that grand old poem, **What I Live For’ 
with which you are so familiar, followed by the poem, **Success,”’ 
one of Froland’s best, and the object of ‘True Education, 

A Feature found only in our souvenirs is illustrated history 
from 1492 to the present, on back cover page. 

In ordering give name of school, (if any) City or Village 
Gfany) District number, Township, County, State, Name of 
Teacher or Teachers, Pupils, and School Board, which matter 
To avoid errors write plain copy. 

If you desire your photo on souvenir, send us photo to copy from and 
same willappear on cach souvenir, as large as it dare be made and 
| maintain harmony in size between cover and photo, 

Write your name and address on back of photo and it will be returned 
to you. Our photos do not fade, Should you not desire your photo, there 
will appear instead, a pretty landscape. 


tooklet Souvenirs are tied with silk tassels to match coloring in design. This design and all composition 


Wesolicit your order and in return guarantee satis- 
Order as many or more souvenirs as there 








This Book- 
mark Souve- 
nir is some- 
thing entire- 
ly different 
from any- 
thing = yet 
published. 


This Souve- 
nir is made 
suitable for 
or without 


photo. 


For those who may want something 
less expensive than our Booklets or 
something different, yet-neat and ap- 
propriate this novelty souvenir will 


supply your wants. This is a single 


card 2x5'{ inches,in colors,and printed 
to your order as shown in illustration. 


PRICES POSTPAID 
WITHOUT PHOTO :—12, or less GO0C; | 


ditional ones 8¢ cach, 


Css Tha 5 


ad 
WITH PILOTO ;—12 or 
tional ones de each. 


addi 





WAN TE D: AMMAN OR WOMAN allorspare 

® time to secure information for 
us Worka home or travel, Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PaY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M.8.1 4, 9 *°5L Bidg,, Indianapolis, Indiana, 





| you 50% Royalty. 
| JOHN WV. TALL, 


SONG POEMS 


Send your poems or melodies for acceptance, Will pay 
Free Booklet. 


Wanted, 


Est. 16 years. 
62 Columbus Circle, 


I’ve paid 


thousands in Royalties, 


New York, 














excellent.” 


of this state.” 


for use in the schools of Iowa. 


follow. 











. What Others—High Authorities—Think of 
The Instructor Literature Series 


T IS BECAUSE we value the opinion of others that we call your 
attention to what Mr. Howard A. Gass, when state superintendent of 
the schools of Missouri, said after examining the INSTRUCTOR 

LITERATURE SERIES. He said, “I am sure there will be no difh- 
culty in recommending this series in the future as | consider it very 
@. We also have a letter from Mr. E. J. Taylor, Deputy’ 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Dakota, acknowledging a 
shipment of the INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES, in which 
he says, “ We approve these publications as suitable for use in the schools 
@, Mr. George L. Voorhees, Chicago, says, “You cer- 


tainly publish a valuable list, both in form and matter.” 


The State Board of Educational Examiners of Iowa indorsed the 
series by listing the major portion of it in their list of books recommended 
The Committee was nearly through with 
its work when we called their attention to the INSTRUCTOR LITER- 
ATURE SERIES, but they thought so well of the books that they in- 
cluded the list of them in a supplement to their report and had it bound in 
the back part of their catalog of recommendations. 


Utah is the latest State to adopt the INSTRUCTOR LITER- 
ATURE SERIES. Others have them under consideration and will 


If you are not thoroughly familiar with these books it is due your 
school that you should become so. 


A full page, elsewhere in this journal, is devoted to listing the titles. 
Look it up, order a few volumes and satisfy yourself that these books 
should be read by your pupils, either as a part of their school work or as 
regular and systematic home reading. 


Published ( F» Ae OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


—AND— 


Jointly bY ( HALL, & MeCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Given 
Away 


To Obtain New 
Customers 


We sell the most beau- 
tiful copied Water-Color 
post cards published. 
Birthday and Motto 
‘ards. Just as pretty 
as some dealers sell at 
5c each. Our price is 
only 25c a dozen post- 
paid or 50c for 3 dozen. 


OUR OFFER 


With your first order we 
will send this handsome 
silver plated spoon free 
and postpaid, and if you 
will show the spoon and 
ecards to friends and get 
them to’ order cards we will 
give each of them a spoon 
with their first order for one 
dozen or more and will give 
you one additional spoon. for 
each two orders obtained by 
you, You can complete a 
sct of six spoons by securing 
only ten orders, 


The spoons are silver plat- 


ed, French gray finish and} 


made by Wm. A. Rogers 
the famous silverware man- 
ufacturer, 


faction or we will refund 
your money. 

Order Today. You will 
get the cards and spoon by 
return mail, 


THE CRESCENT COM 


2143 Cutler Bidg., 


They are guar- 
anteed to give entire satis- ¥ 


PANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 







































SMRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


‘ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays_all pain, 
cures wind colic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrhosa, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
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SHORT STORIES—EKarn $100 to $500 


monthly, Send f 
Tells how. 
CATE, San Francisco, California, 


or free literature. 
TED 1 


PRESS SYNDIL- 





Write 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS—Many wante 
ed, Big pay. Easy work, We'll teach 
you. ree information, 

PICTURE PLAY ASS’N, 


UNITED 
San Francisco. 





2O BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


Handsomel 


rior quality ! 


ly colored and _assorted. Supe 
M.YLACE SOUVENIR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 





THE ROCEN “X" RAY WONDER 
Here Boys is what you WANT, With this little 
instrument you can apparently see through clothes, = 
Even the flesh turns transparent and the bones can =f 
be seen, THINK of the fun you can have with it. 







Sample 10 cents. J. H. PIKE, Box A 3, South Norwalk. Conn. 





Notwithstanding the disastrous Flood 


and conflagration which devastated our city, we are 
still prepared to write orations, debates, essays, etc. on 
viven subjects, just as we have been doing during 


the last eleven years. 
Agency, Dayton, VUhio. 


P, A. MILLER’S Literary 








Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A. M., M., Ph, 


Editor’s Note—Prof, Mills has kindly ¢ 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of t . 
cents for solution of each problem, We y tie 
found it necessary to make this small char. 
limit it to teachers who want it enough tenn 
something to cover postage and stat ionery M 
amount is too small really to pay for the troubj 
but Prof. Mills delights in Relsing perple bs 
teachers in this, his favorite subject. = 

Teachers desiring further help will find it j 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis ani 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra’ 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and probleims for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M, Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College Okin 
University, Athens, Ohio, pia 


The area of a square field is 4o acres 
A man walks in a straight line from the 
corner B to a point E, on the side, 2 
rods from the opposite corner D, When 
he crosses the diagonal how far is he 
from the center? 














Solution— 
i Cc 

. 

y 

4o 
Pd 
J 

A a D 


4o acres ~ 6400 square rods. 

.*. DC 4/6400 80 length of one side 
of field in rods. 

Draw EX perpendicular to BD, forming 
the isosceles right triangle EXD, whose 
hypothenuse is 20 rods. 

EX 10/2, since one side of an isos 
celes triangle equals the product of half 
the hypothenuse multiplied by the square 
root of 2. 

BD=$80,/2, since in any isosceles right 
triangle, the hypothenuse is equal to the 
product of one of the sides by the square 
root of 2. 

*, BX ~80\/2—10)/2— 70/2. 

BO=%BD=40//2. 

Since BX and OQ are both perpendic- 
ular to BD, they are parallel, and the 
triangles BXE and BQO are. similar. 
Hence, we have, 

KX :00::Bx:BQ, or 

10\/2 :0Q  :70s/ 2 240.2. 

10\/2 * 40/2 40\/2 401.4142 

ae a 
~8.0812 rods. 

The diagonals ‘of a rhombus are 2x+4 
and 2x—2, and one side is x+3. Find 
x, then one side. 

(b) Divide y/6 by 2 and express the 
result in its simplest form. 


Solution— 


6 ao 


a 


BD=2x-+4 
AC=2x—2 
DC=x-+3 


epresent the rhombus. 
ieee rhombus 


les, we 


Let ABCD 
Then since the diagonals of a 
bisect each other at right ang 
have, ; na i wl 

OD=¥% of (2x =x-+2, 4 

CO- pe es —x--1. Then, in the 
right angled triangle COD, we have, 


x2) 24 (x-——1)*=(x+3)"+ 
(3 eT etabst—oxtt xt+ 6x19 


(2). 


Transposing 11 


x*--4x-——-4. 
(3) a age. Completing squat? 
in (3). 


X—2=-2)/2. 

X =2-| 24/2=4.8284. 

Then x+3=5+2/2 
sides. of 

(b). Cube root of 6 over square ern 
2—6th root of 36 over oth root 0 


-7 8284, one of 4 
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these Girls Needed Help 
—and They Got It 


They are JANE SHIELDS* 
daughter of Mrs. - No 
Shields, Broad Ford, Pa., 

and PINK VOSBURG, 
A daughter of Mrs. Sula Vos- 
Bedford, Iowa, Both 
girls had Infantile f 
Paralysis; could neither — 
walk nor stand alone when 
brought to this Sanitar- 
ium. After being here 8% 
months, they can now walkfi 
f everywhere without braces 
or crutches. These are not 
selected cases and neither 
are the results unusual, 

Write their mothers; 
they will affirm the above, 
The 


( L.C.MeLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanatarium 


isa private institution, devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of crippled and deformed con- 
ditions, especially of children and young 
adults. 

Write us freely regarding Club Feet, Spinal 
Disease or Deformities, Infantile Paralysis, 
Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry 
Neck, etc., and we will send you descriptive 
literature and advise you fully. Ex-patients as 
references everywhere. 


the L. C. MeLain Sanitarium 
' 870 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. J 










































Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in P , Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kinde: We assist 
in securing positions. me hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write ‘SOL 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 

Dept. 


P $7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 

ition, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book *‘Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


‘Stop Forgetting! 


od memory is absolutely essential to & 
s, for memory is power. Besuccess- 
ful— Stop Forgetting! 

































makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, fj 
1 self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech, 
prrite for free book My 7 Sees b | 

‘aces, names, studies, also c 
fl FREE,my$2 DeLuxe book, ‘How toSpeakin Publie.”’ 


Dickson Memory School 791Auditorium Bldg. Chicago 


RAINCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER 


Made in latest styles of the finest quality double 
texturecloth. Very attractive and durable. Strictly 
at wholesale prices, Guaranteed to give entire sat- 
isfaction, Samples sent on request. 


Prices $3.98 and $5.98 


MANCHESTER RAINCOAT COMPANY 
1285 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Something i Shirt Should Fave 


The Ideal Shirtwaist Belt 


New Invention that has found great favor among 
the ladies and a necessity to the neat dresser. No Metal 
totear or rust the daintiest waist, no elastic; adjustable, 
Washable and will last indefinitely. Holds the waist 
down neatly and guaranteed to please. Retail Price 25 
cents, Send us 15 cents and your dealer’s name and belt 
Willhe sent postpaid. Waist Measure. HAINES & 

XCO., 119 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

rile for money making opportunities at once. 
(ee 


Teachers Wanted 


pr college and high school students to take up our 
tic tractive and profitable agency work during vaca- 

Mand sparetime. Write TODAY for free samples 
and liberal proposition. 


The Crescent Company, 143 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y 


POSITIONS in every town and city for 

typewriter operators. Easy 

ing ~———=e= to learnand earn money at home 

me. I loan you the outfit, including ty pe- 
ry on monthly rental plan. Write to 

» ©. SCOTT, Manager, Dumont, New Jersey 


PREPARED TO ORD 

ER: Essays, Reviews, Analysi 
seeguuences, Outlines ie Debates. Special work: 
—_ ‘rms. —P, S. Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


PUGENICS—the reasonable, scientific marriage plan, 
te farnest, people, Gladly send particulars. 
— Eugenics, Box 308, Mohawk, Florida 

















with vo This Fine Ebonized Pen, 
We Wanp oame printed in gold 10¢ or pen &2 pencils 5c, 
y 8321 W, Beach Ave,, CHICAGO, ILL, 





wHONEY-MAKING FARSIS—13 States, $10 to $50 





+ live stock 
ick and tools often included to settle 
tev hr ig illustrated Catalogue No. 36 free. F. A. 
Agency, Station $099, 47 West 34th St,, New York , 


root of 9 over 2—6th root of 9X32 over 
64=% 6th root of 288. 


A hollow steel shaft has an external 
radius of 9 inches and an internal radius 
of 5 inches. If 1 cu. ft. of steel weighs 
490 pounds, find the weight of Io ft. of 
this shaft. 


Solution— 


P 








Let OQ represent the hollow steel shaft 
of the problem. Then, 

g in.=¥ ft. and 

5 in.=;,; tt. Then, 

Area of circle OP = (3%)* X 3.1416= 
1.76715 square feet. 

Area of circle OX=(,°,)*<3.1416= 
-54541 square feet. 
1.22174 square feet, area of circular ring. 

IOX1.2217--12.217 cu. ft. 

.*. 12.217>490 Ibs. =-5986.33 pounds is 
the required weight of the steel shaft. 


The specific gravity of oak is .934. 
Find the weight of an oak sill 24 ft. x 
rit, = 1tt. 

Solution— 

24x11 ft.—24 cu. ft. 

24624 ><.934=1401 lbs., weight of sill, 
as required. 


What is the net amount of a bill of 
$169.75 subject to a discount of 30%, 
10% and 5% off for cash? 

Solution— 

70% X90% X95 % = 59.85%. 

59.85% of $169.75=$101.595+, tlie cost, 
as required. 





Lessons in Peace 
(Continued from page 23), 


welcomed and strengthened. It is true 
that children who are American born are 
sometimes contemptuous and arrogant 
towards their little brothers from over the 
seas. We may not succeed in making 
the children ‘‘citizens of the universe,’’ 
but as we see how each nation depends 
upon the others and helps them, we may 
teach the children to be, in brotherly feel- 
ing, citizens of the world. 

The teacher’s own interest in the 
Peace movement will be increased by 
following the press reports of what is be- 
ing done for peace. Interesting items 
concerning the Nobel prizes and efforts 
towards arbitration can be brought 
before the school. The little publica- 
tion ‘‘The Advocate of Peace”’ is familiar 
to many. ‘‘Ground Arms,’’ a powerful 
novel written some years ago, by Baroness 
von Suttner, gives the reader a new and 
abiding sense of the horrors of war. A 
little book called ‘‘The Friendship of 
Nations’’ will be especially helpful to 
those who feel the importance of work 
in this direction. Its object is to interest 
and instruct children in the great Peace 
movement, and it has several features ad- 
mirably adapted to secure this result. 

After giving a historical view of the 
growth of war among men and the grad- 
ual development of the Peace spirit, it 
relates the history of the meetings at 
The Hague and what they accomplished 
towards arbitration. Under the heading 
‘*The Geography of Peace,’’ the author 
gives an interesting comparative study 
of the different nations, showing how 
they have helped one another through 
individual and national achievements, 
and through commerce. Another inter- 
esting chapter is that devoted to heroic 
deeds of peace. 

If reformers allowed themselves to 
work only for results they hoped to see 
within their own lifetime, the world’s 
story would not have been as it is. No 
one can confidently predict whien the 
lesson of Peace shall be thoroughly 
learned, and war shall be abandoned. 
So much, however, is certain: a begin- 
ning has been made which should en- 
courage men to unceasing effort, and 
with the effort should go a certainty that 
so great a result must come slowly, 
through the combined effort of millions 
of people. All can do something. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








See the Panama Canal 
Before the Water is Let In 


Every patriotic School ‘Teacher should see the greatest of 
engineering feats, sometimes referred to as the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

This year, we are told, will witness the opening of the 
Canal. Therefore, NOW is the time togo while Culebra Cut, 
the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are exposed to the 
view of the tourist. 

The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled steamers, 
= Signe built for tropical travel, sailing from New York every 

ednesday and ianuedioy. Summer climate at the Zone is de- 
lightfully cool and even. Average summer temperature at Colon 
on the Atlantic 84 degrees; the Pacific side 74 degrees. 

SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
MAY 1st TO OCTOBER Ist 

22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Colombian ports, $110 
and up; 24-day cruise including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica, $115 
and up. Special 17-day cruises out of New Orleans every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, $75 and up. Our booklet tells the whole story. Send for a copy today. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, Long Wharf, 
New York. Boston. 


630 Common St., 
New Orleans. 








THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENGY tick tecte Stperintendene, Manages 


Operates in every western state. 








“Snap Shot’ Money 


“in Your Pocket 


Big CASH Profits For You We vill put you in 


= aaa own, quick. 
poying business where you will make to $20 a day. You cando 
t just the same asour other men. Here are some late reports: 
Cable of Wyo., writes: "Made $27.00 in 2 hours.” Bryant, 
~ of Colo., made $16.00 in 6 hours, 
: Evans of Miss., says: “Made $15.75 
last Tuesday.” K 
*Made $50.00 in 2 da 
dreds of actual, bona fide letters like 
these on file. 
‘Now is your chance to get out of the 
“time clock” line and the “pay en- 
velope”’ brigade, Be a one minute 
photographer. New business—tre- 
mendous opportunities—the world for 
your field—travel or at home—all or 
spare time—big, quick, clean profita 
at private houses, parties, picnics, on 
the street, in thesmall towns, in great 
cities, at fairs, carnivals, conventions, 
reunions, street parades, aviation 
meets, etc., etc,, -NO EXPERIENOR 
NEEDED—Profits begin at once—first 
ay— first minute—and you Make 
500% on Every Sale, b 
—don't wait — act — write at once 
a for complete free information about 


The “MANDEL” 
| Post Card Machine 


new invention—wonderful machine, that takes, finishesand deliversfive diff t styles of ph 
urns out original post card photos (ateo button pictures) at the sate of thaee a minus walle an 
the spot where you take them. Wonderful, new, photographic process—startling—sementional— 


Photos Direct on Post Gards 


Without Plates, Films, Printing or Dark Room 


Machine is everything in one—a complete portable post .card lery. Exci rest, 
arrests attention, compels immediate order from every coleeben Small capital oo lag Sale 
of supplies that come to you with outtit practically gives you back entire investment—and you have 
fe business clear and fully established. You begin making money the same day the ontit arrives. 

mmedtate sales—immediate profits, 1f you are sincere and really want to make 000 this year— 
DO NOT DELAY—show us that you are in earnest—that qe mean business, We will show you how 
to get the money. Write NOW-—AT ONCE—INFORMATION 18 FREE, Address either office. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


612 Ferrotype Bullding Dept. 612 -89-91 Delancey 
Congress & Laflin Sts., Chicago ~°"~ New York = 
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Practical Selections 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Norma! Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 











Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 
ers PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. It is a 


helps and sug- 


are using 
book of a thousand 
gestions—a book to which any teacher 
may at any time and find help 


and 


go 


encouragement on almost es 


phase of school work, 





It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper Cuttings, nature and read- 
ing lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, : 
Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material Classified by topics as indicated by table 
of contents given below. 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geography Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 
Some Devices to Obiain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
Every Day Drawing Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem Plans and Material for Entertainment 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
School Arts and Crafts Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 
The Use of Dramatic Play Penmanship 
; ; ; ; A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper 
Price, Binding, Etc. AP pears pectic oth: PRICE, postpaid, 6 Cents. 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination 












With Normal Instructor, one year............... $1.58 The “SCHOOL YEAR’’ FREE with 
With Primary Plans, one year ......... we «1.58 ¥ 3 

With both N. I. and P. P., one year.. 2.23 each of these three offers. 

bn — beer teh ae year......... 1.33 

Wit rogressive Teacher, One year... - 1.33 3 

With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans... 1133 | Everything offered on 


With Pull Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1.33 this page sent postpaid 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Seeley’s Question Book 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Frofessor of Pedagogy in the New Je 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the author of ‘‘History of Educa, 
tion,” “Foundations of Education,” “A New School Manage. 
ment,’ cte., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful ex perience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schoo] 
joint author of ‘Every Day Plans” and joint editor of “Nop. 
ma! Instructor.’”? 

The title “Question Book” isin use on several publica. 
tions, They are a class of books of which teachers are cop. 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and_ constant 
There is a difference, however, in the books themselyes 
“Seeley’s’? was produced in answer to a distinct demand {or 
something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared on 
Strictly pedagogical lines by the well-kEnown educational 
writers named above, and the large sale and countless com. 
mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify 
the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teachers, 


eae Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 






































English and American 


U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on M 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events 


The Above Topics are Treated : 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study. 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 


THIRD. By exhaustive answers toall these quéstions, 
PPPBBPPPADD™ 
“h why Seeley’s Question Book should be and is better thanany 
I here are Reasons other. To enumerate these reasons would not be possible here, 
The book itself is the best evidence, All orders are taken with the distinct understanding 
that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book. 
PBB LP LOLOL AD A AAPL LLLP AL Pree Pd 
Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable 
for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete, 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub. 
stantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows: 
Seeley’s Question Book 


With Normal Instructor, one year............... $1.90) pre «oc ” 3 
With Primary Plans, one year...... .... .. 1.90 |The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 




















With Both N, I. and’P. P., one year... 2.50) each of these three offers. 
he i cheery, nd _ YOAP... 50000. eo 

ith Progressive Teacher, one year... wee 1.60 3 . 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans........ 160 | Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vols) Year’s Entertainments 1.60 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ................cccceeeceeee 1.33 














With Seeley’s Question Book ............. caaahea 1.33 
For Teachers 


Every Day Pp lans of All Grades 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
; Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 
is a set of handsome plan 


Every Day Plans dooks, written and arranged 


by teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 
journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 
tield which they must cover. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 
and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
procure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages. 

_ They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

They contain no theory--nothing but practical, up-to-date 
material. 

A large part of the material is ‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 
they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking : 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies—Geograph y— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Nelps in Drawing— Calendars, and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 




















The Most Attractive and ( Volume /....... pisebssteehs .. Autumn Plans } 
Useful Set of Books Ever « Volume 121................ ......lDinter Plans 
Published for’ Teachers ( Volume I11 ................... eS pring Plans } 
BPP PPA APRA PrP LA APPA AA 
PRICE §Set Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper cover: - - $1.60 
(Complete in one cloth bound volume - - - - - $1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 








With Normal Instructor, one year............... - $1.90 i 
With Primary Plans, one yeat............. siseee 1,90 (The SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year.... 2.50) each of these three offers. 
oa as niet wng i ed SE ww 1,60 

it rogressive Teacher, one year ............. 1.60 3 
With Full Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1.60 Everything offered on 


With Seeley’s Question Book 1.60 this page sent postpaid 


With Practical Selections ...... 

















The Year’s Entertainments} 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the School Year | 


HE contents of these books are arranged under complete 

programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, 
With these programs as a basis, the books provide a vast 
se F amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Year's Entertainments Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Diree- 

te Eset Vico silos vo tions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration ,ete, While the arrange- 
ment is based on various complete programs, the material can 
be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 
programs or otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much ofthe material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. ‘ 

The Index is printed complete in each number and givesin 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selee- 
tions contained in the ten books, By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear 
in these books, with the result that a rare collection of enter 
tainment material is presented, A large number of selections 
appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have you need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 
an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inclusive, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 544x8'% inches. They are well printed on good paper with 
strong and attractive paper covers. 


SEPTEMBER 


















































Any Number (designate by Month) ............cccccccccceceseseccssccsceseccsscsccesuscacneessucsessecsesies $ 15 

° Any Two Numboef®s..........ccccessessesssserereseene ae » oe 
Price | Any Five Numbers........... .60 
l The Set (10 numbers, complete..................... 5. . 1,00 

The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume. ................ccccseseecececcceeeeenee cesses saeeneenes® 1,50 


Combination Rates 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (fu!l set of ten volumes) can be obtained in combination with 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., 2s follows: 


With Normal Instructor, one year................. $1.90)- “ee ’ with 
With Primary Plans, one year.......... vee 1.90 The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year... 2.50 each of these three offers. 
















wan a vo year......... 1.60 
t rogressive Teacher, one year. 1.60 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day PI 1.60 Everything offered on 
With Seeley’s Question Book ......... ....... we 169 this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ...... 0... 0... 1.33 











The School Year 0" New Premium Book, fully described on page two 


of this Journal, is given free and postpaid to each person 
ordering any of the above combinations which includes either Normal Instructor of 


Primary Plans or both of these Journals. 





Every teacher will want this new book. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company 





2 Dansville, N. 





May 1913 
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Prevented—Stopped 


OTHERSILI,’S, after thorough tests, is now 
M officially adopted by practically all the 

Great Lakes and New York Steamship 
Companies running south, and many Trans- 
atlantic lines. : f 
Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal 
demonstration of his remedy on the English 
Channel, Irish Sea, and the Baltic, and received 
unqualified endorsement from leading papers 
and such people as Bishop ‘Taylor Smith, Lord 
Northcliff, aud hosts of doctors, bankers and pro- 
fessional men, Letters from personages of in- 
ternational renown—people we all know—to- 
gether with much valuable information, are con- 
tained in an attractive booklet, which will be 
sent free upon receipt of your name and address. 
Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain co- 
caine, morphine, Opium, chloral, or any coal-tar 
products, 50 cent box is sufficient for twenty- 
fourhours. $1.00 box for a ‘Transatlantic voy- 
age. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will 
obtain it for you from his wholesaler. If you 
have any trouble getting the genuine, send direct 
tothe Mothersill Remedy Co., 439 Scherer Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich, Also at 19 St. Bride Street, Lon- 
don; Montreal,New York, Paris, Milan, Ham- 
burg. 


How I Cured My 
Grey Hair 


1 Will Tell You Free How To 
Cure Yours by a Simple, Sure, 
Harmless, Home Treatment. 

Age No Obstacle. 











Don’t Use Harmful Dyes that make 
Your Hair Look like a Painted Mop 


LET ME HELP YOU FREE 


When Iwas twenty-five years old I suddenly turned 
grey, and at twenty-eight looked like a woman of forty- 
five. Host three good positions for no other reason than 
my faded hair, Like many others my elderly appear: 
ance preyed on my mind until 1 was a physical wreck. 

One day my godfather, a famous chemist, asked me to 
ya preparation he had perfected. did so, and after 

a few days was surprised and 
%, delighted to find my hair be- 
coming richer and darker in 

tone, Jery soon it) was 
once more the natural 

shade of my girlish days. 

IT am so delighted at 
my success that Lam 
willing to send the se- 
cret free to any man 

or woman whose hair 

isgrey, Let me make 
it clear that it is 
uite different from 
1@ ordinary hair- 
dye or varnish which 
makes the hair look 
like a painted mop, 
quite destroying its 
natural appearance and 
in many cases actually 
killing the hair. My se- 
eret will enable you to 
recolor your grey heir to 
its original natural shade. I 
Offer a reward of $500 to prove 
my stutements, 

Ifyou want to renew your faded hair and look young 
‘ain, simply send your name and address (stating 
Whether Jady or gentleman) and enclose a two-cent 
Samp for postage aud | will send you full details ina 
fgitenvelope. Address Mrs. Mary K. Chapman, Suite 

BKanigan Building, Providence, R. 1. 

(Whiten 
































| HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY | 


superfluous Hair 


Until the present edition is ex- 
hausted, we will senc 


FREE to any one 
our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever ‘super: 
fluous hair, moles, warts and other 
facial blemishes, so they will sever 
return. No pain, danger, or bad 
effect. No injury to the complex- 
fon. Don't experiment with dan- 
grerous apparatus,liquids,powders, 
for this simple method is endorsed 
by scientists and doctors. The 
free book explains all, and other 
beauty secrets. It is free. Address 


D. J. MAHLER COMPANY 
425, Mahler Park, £. Providence, R. I. 


EDDINGS! ,"4.2"~"=_, $7.50 
sets of envelopes — Engraved and printed, 


pad Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request. 
SBORTZ,’ 60th and Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received, 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter, 


Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar, 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. Why have the people of the District of 
Columbia no right to vote when they pay taxes? 
2. (a) At what places was Columbus buried ? (b) 
Where is the present interment? 3. What are 
four tracts of land in Kansas belonging to the 
United States? 4. Name the Kansas representa- 
tives at Washington. 5. What is the capital of 
the Netherlands? 6. (a) How is the number of 
presidential electors determined? (b) How are 
they selected foreach party? (c) Do the electors 
vote by states ?—A Kansas Teacher. 

I. .It is a Federal district with its af- 
fairs administered directly by the United 
States government, to prevent being 
hampered by local jurisdiction. Its act- 
ual] resident population, aside from the 
employees of the government, is small 
compared to its total population. Over 
half of the real estate is owned by the 
government, and half the taxes are paid 
by it. For taxation purposes, military 
and judicial control, it should be entirely 
under Federal authority. The direction 
of affairs is in the hands of three Com- 
missioners, under the direct control of 
Congress. 2. He was first buried in Spain 
then carried to San Domingo ; removed to 
Havana in 1795; in December, 1898, when 
Spain lost Cuba, taken by the Spaniards 
back to Spain and placed in the cathedral 
at Seville, January 19, 1899. There the 
remains are still unless, as there is some 
evidence for believing, the body of Co- 
lumbus was left in the cathedral at San 
Domingo, and that of a relative taken to 
Hayana in its place. 3. We cannot an- 
swer this. In the report of the General 
Land Office, June 30, 1912, it was said that 
91,328 acres of public land were vacant 
and subject to entry and settlement in 
the state of Kansas, There are land offices 
at Dodge City and Topeka. Write to Reg- 
ister Land Office at either address for 
definite information as to location of these 
lands, 4. Kansas represertatives in the 
new Congress are Daniel R. Anthony, Jr., 
Joseph Taggart, Philip PP. Campbell, 
Dudley Doolittle, G. lf}. Helvering, J. R. 
Connelly, Geo. A. Neeley, Victor Mur- 
dock. All but Doolittle, Helvering, and 
Connelly were in the last Congress. 5. 
Amsterdam ; formerly it was The Hague. 
6. (a) Each State is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. (b) Candidates 
for elector are named for each Congress- 
ional district at conventions held within 
the district or at the party state conven- 
tions, according to party rules. Two 
electors-at-large (to correspond to the two 
Senators from the State) are named by 
the State conventions. (c) The electors 
of each State meet at their own State 
capitol and vote for President and Vice 
President. Hach elector votes independ- 
ently in theory, but in fact he simply 
records the vote for his party candidate. 

Outline a good method for teaching the cause 
of the change of seasons, to a 6th or 7th grade. 
2. Isthereany city or political unit in the United 
States that prints its own school text books?—A 
Subscriber. 

I. Let the teacher first make sure of 
understanding the cause, which is the 
uniform direction of the north pole to- 
ward the north star, together with the in- 
clination of the axis and the earth’s rev- 
olution round the sun, Then 1f he de- 
monstrate clearly the cause and result, 
by means of a globe with candle or lamp 
to represent the sun, and by diagrams on 
the blackboard, in addition to those in 
the text books, the method will take care 
of itself. In the days before ‘‘school 
methods’’ were even thought of, a good 
country teacher with the aid of a small 
globe and the stove pipe in the center ot 
the schoolroom, has been known to make 
this matter so clear to his pupils that they 
remembered it all their lives, and under- 
stood many other things better in conse- 
quence, 2. Apply for information to 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, one of the duties of which is to 
obtain statistics of all schools in the 
United States, and which would be likely 
to have knowledge of this matter, it there 
were any sucli city or political unit. 

1. While teaching sewing to the girls in a 
country school, what work should be given to | 
the boys? 2. Howcan whispering be prevelted ? 
—North Dakota Subscriber. 

1. As sewing lessons are given to the 
irls for practice in tus use of the | 





HAI,LOCK, Post Office Box 398, 


needle, so an equivalent exercise for the 
boys would be some form of hand work 
to give practice in the use of tools. It 
does not matter so much what form of 
work it is, as that it should have a defin- 
ite aim and be made to accomplish some 
definite result, either in a finished prod- 
uct, or in the reaching of some com- 
pleted stage in the process of finishing. 
2. The best means of preventing it, if 
prevention be possible, is by the practice 
of self-government, or the honor system, 
in school, The leader in a certain 
Teachers’ Institute, speaking on this 
subject, advised the teachers in his au- 
dience to ‘‘discourage whispering’’ but 
**not to prohibit it,’’ for the latter wouid 
only result in the continual breaking or 
evading of rules, and constant friction 
between teacher and pupils. 

1. Did Longfellow write prose as well as 
poétry? 2. How many territories are there in 
the United States? 3. Give pronunciation of the 
word “chauffeur.” 4. Analyze the following 
sentence: “Shakespeare was fifty-two years old 
the very day of his death.’’—Subscriber, Iowa. 

1. He published but little prose work, 


and that of quality inferior to his poems; | 
for example, ‘‘Outre Mer,’’ a volume of | 


9? ¢ 


sketches from ‘‘Beyond the Sea,’’ as thie | 


name indicates, and ‘‘Kavanagh,’’ a 
novel. 2. None except the District ot 
Columbia, which is included among the 
territories, Alaska, and Hawaii. The 
other new possessions of the U. S. are 
not territories. 3. ‘‘Chauffeur,’’ pro- 
nounced ‘‘shof-fer,’’ with long sound of 
‘fo,"? and accent slightly more on second 
syllable than on first. 4. Simple sen- 
tence; subject ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ unmodi- 
fied ; predicate verb ‘‘ was ;’’ complement 
‘fold,’’ a predicate adjective; ‘‘years,’’ 
an adverbial noun modifier of ‘‘old;’’ 
‘*fifty-two,’? adjective modifier of 
‘*years.’? ‘‘Day’’ is another noun used 
adverbially, but in this case it would be 
better to supply the preposition ‘‘on,’’ 
making the whole plirase ‘‘ (on) the very 
day of his death’’ a modifier of ‘‘old;’’ 
“‘day,’’? imgdified by adjective ‘‘very’’ 
and adjective phrase ‘‘of his death,’’ is 
object of ‘‘on’’ understood. 


” 


Please tell; 1. Thedates ou which Arizona and 
New Mexico became states, 2. Theirrepresenta- 
tion in Congress. 3. And also give the correct 
pronunciation of obeisance, lingerie, and renais- 
sance.--Mrs. Il, W.$S., Vermont, 

1. New Mexico, January 6, 1912; Ari- 
zona, February 14, 1912. 2. Arizona: 
senators, Marcus A. Smith, Tucson; 
Henry I. Ashurst, Prescott; representa- 
tive, Carl Hayden, Phoenix. New Mex- 
ico: senators, Thomas B. Catron, Santa 
Ke; Albert B. Fall, Three Rivers; repre- 
sentative, H. B. Ferguson, Albuquerque. 
3. ‘‘Obeisance’’, pronounced  ‘‘o-be- 
sans’? or ‘‘o-ba-sans,’’ with accent on sec- 
ond syllable and long ‘‘e’’ or long ‘‘a,”’ 
whichever is preferred. ‘‘Lingerie,’’ a 
French word, pronounced (as nearly as 
we can strike it in Hnglish) ‘‘lan-zhri,"’ 
first syllable having a nasal sound with 
that of our short ‘‘a;’’ short ‘‘i’’ in 
second syllable, accent on first. ‘‘ Renais- 
sance,’’ also French, ‘‘re-na-sans ;’’ ‘‘e’’ 
like first ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘event,’’ ‘‘a’’ long in 
second syllable, broad ‘'a’’ in third; main 
accent on third. 

1. What is a “Political World Almanac?” 2, 
Where and how canl get one? 3. lease state 
the Binomial Theorem, Winsted, Minn. 

1-2. A ‘‘ political almanac’’ is such as 
is issued yearly by different publishers, 
generally those connected with the lead- 
ing daily newspapers, It contains, 
besides the usual almanac matter, valu- 
able information of all kinds, especially 
in revard to the various branches of 
Government, including political plat- 
forms, election returns, ete. The ‘* World 
Almanse and EKneyclopedia’’ is one of 
the best and most comprehensive. It may 
be obtained through your local news 


T 
Wh ry Murine Eye Remedy 
en NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly, 
Y ‘Try it/or Ked, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
oO ur Granulated Kyeiids, Iilustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 
Eye Ss pounded by our Oculists—not a Patent 
Medicine” but used in successful Phyal- 
N d clans’ Practice for many years. Now 
e e dedicated to the Public and gold by 
Drugyists at 26c-H0e per bottle. Murine 


Gare Kye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-l0e, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 





You can I know you 
can, because I have re- 
duced 25,000 women and 
have built up that many 
more—scientifically, nat- 
urally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own 
rooms. 


You Can 
Be Well 
(2 CN oR 
I can build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; can teach you how 
to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ail- 
ments as 
nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupilwrites: “weigh 
$3 pounds less, a have 
gained wonderfully in 
Strength.” 
Anather says: “Last May 
ted pe se pe 
Z weigh 126, 
I feel 30 WELL” ° 
Write today for my 





‘ee e' 
ave had a wonderful experi- 

ence and I should lik 

spent 0 2 to tell you 


Susanna Cocroft } 


Dept. 30 624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Author of **Growth in Silence’’, ‘*Self-Sufficiency’’, etc. 























Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Coa- 
nell and leading colleges. 

‘atory, Agricultural, Cam- 
Service Oepartments. 
Jollege, Teachers” 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 
English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Cs Dept. 205 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


- r University Methods 
Breen Fractic Faculty PROM- 
INEN' ArToR 8. Three Courses, 
most¢ PLETE SIEST n 
GUARANTEED to PREPARE F¢ 




















rite now—TODAY § 


McKinley University, 1497 E,SSth St,,Chicago 


for F 2C 
and EVIDENCE of RE 





| Buy your Photo Library Paste 
in Powder Form 
Add the water yourself. 

A 10c Carton makes 1 quart Paste 
f Jellitac is the most satis- 





aed 





factory and economical for 
school use—no waste, 









+ J i 
Age il Send One Dollar for a dozen 
Beem =f cartons prepaid by parcels post 
sears Wi in the United States. 
ey HR: M) (Sold in dozen lots only—that’s 
oft RI LAN the reason for the low price) 
et Wa Bava 





Arthur S. Hoyt Co., M’frs 
90-92 W. Broadway, New York 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS OPEN 
TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Average $90.00 a month, Annual vacations. 
Short hours. No ‘lay off.’ Parcels Post 
mcans many extra postal appointments. 
‘Pull’ unnecessary. Farmers eligible. 
Write immediately for free list of positions. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N.98, Rochester, N.Y. 


I can use 150 Men 
at $30 a week to start 


Would you like a steady job selling my goods, starting 
right away, earning $30 a week, with a chance to be pro- 
moted to a position paying $3,000 yearly, No experience 
is required, My agents have steady employment the 
year round, I am ready to give you a position right now 
where you can make big money quick. Just write mca 
letter or postal today sure and say: *‘Mail particulars 
about the position you offer’ and mark the address 


Personal for E. M. DAVIS, President 
E. M. DAVIS CO., A34 Davis Block, Chicago 


g 2 rf- Por Your PUPILS 
A Beautiful Gift rt'ctose of Schook 
Our new poems—‘*The Part- 
Message’ and ‘‘Good bye 
Message,’’ are printed on 
heavy satin ribbon, sizes of 
book marks, 2%x9and I'4x 
ir s, Send 5c tor both 
sizes and new catalog and 
one extra mark free, If (oo 
late to send for sumples, we 
will select for you the same 
day received and guaruntee 
Satisfaction, Prices; When 12 
waare ordered, either or both 
sizes, 10c and 5},c each. For 
less than 12, 12c and 6¢ each, 
BROWN & BROWN 
Dept. 250, Dansville, N.Y. 























































































48 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Children 
Are Merciless Critics 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR ON A WOMAN’S FACE makes 

her look coarse and masculine. An ugly, hairy mole, pim- 

ples or other disfigurements detract from the pleasure and also 
the success of a teacher. 

Children love the pretty teacher and try karder to please her. 
They are such merciless critics that nothing escapes them and it 
is most annoying to a sensitive teacher to hear of the comments 
made upon her looks by her pupils. 

The teacher who is attractive, charming, ‘‘smart’’ looking, 
stands a better chance of getting and keeping a good position 
than her less favored sister. : 

Then again ugliness is unnecessary, because every woman 
can, by justa little thought and the proper treatment, make 
herself attractive and charming, with a pretty, clear, wholesome 
color. Perfect features are not necessary for beauty, 


DURING YOUR VACATION 


you will have an excellent opportunity for self improvement. If 
you would like to consult me in this matter, write to me and I 
shall be glad to give you my personal, confidential advice, free 
of any charge. And a special price if you need any of my 
preparations. 

‘“‘The Story of Your Mirror’’ free. Address 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
15 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











TEACHERS opovs" Aout ‘This 
BASE BALL jy OUTFIT FREE 








f ; Q 
fie” tee ae i 


= Bed 


A Big Chance for SCHOOL BOYS 


EACH OF THESE LEAGUE OUTFITS CONTAINS: 





9 BASE BALL CAPS | 1 CATCHER’S MITT 

9 BASE BALL BELTS 1 CATCHER’S WIRE MASK 

1 BASE BALL 1 BOOK COMPLETE BASE BALL 
1 THROWING GLOVE i|! RULES 


We send the complete outfit in a strong case. 


VERY Ball Club wants its uniform. Here is the chance for your boys. If 
they are willing to hustle, out of school hours, for a few days, this splendid 
outfit shall be theirs without cost. . 
We sell the most beautiful post cards published, put up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each to sell at 10 cents. Hundreds of schools are selling them. 


OUR OFFER If you will explain our offer to the boys of your school 
and get them to promise to sell all of the cards, if 
possible, we will send you by express, prepaid, fifty envelopes for the boys to sell 
at 10 cents each. You are to take the money as it is handed in and send it to us 
promptly. Upon receipt of the $5.00 secured from the sale of cards we will im- 
mediately send you the base ball outfit described above. 
SPECIAL If the boys want the outfit at once, send us only $4.50 and 
we will accept it as full payment for the 50 envelopes of 
cards and we will send the base ball outfit right along with the cards. Nine boys 
can each bring 50c to make up the $4.50 and get it back by selling the cards. 
DON’T DELAY. Bring this to the attention of the boys today and they 
will soon own this handsome outfit and be happy. 


THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 143 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














dealer, or by applying direct to the Press 
Publishing Co., Pulitzer Building, New 
York. Price 25c; by mail 35c. 3. The 
Binomial Theorem is that remarkable 
series or analytical formula, by which 
any power of a binomial can be expressed 
and developed. By this means the 8th 
or any power of a+b can be at once 
written down without going through the 
actual multiplication. The discoverer of 
this method is unknown, but Sir Isaac 
Newton was ‘'‘first to demonstrate its 
truth for all exponents—fractional and 
negative, as well as integral. It is en- 
graved on his tomb.’’ For the statement 
of this Theorem, consult a text book in 
algebra. 

To the New Subscriber, Lancaster, Ohio:— 

Your questions concerning a ‘‘certain 
law now before the Ohio Legislature,’’ 
and its bearing upon the schools and 
teachers, is best answered by consulting 
authorities in your own State, your 
Superintendent, for example, or a mem- 
ber of the board of education. The quo- 
tation about which you inquire has not 
yet been traced. 


1, Please explain what is meant by “Common 
Grade School Certificate.’’ 2, Give the mascu- 
line and feminine of sun and moon.—Subscriber, 
Minn, 

I. It is a general term applied to any 
certificate entitling one to teach in the 
common ungraded schools, 2. There is 
no change of form in these nouns to in- 
dicate gender; but the masculine gender 
is often ascribed to ‘‘sun’’ and the fem- 
inine to ‘‘moon.’’ They are thus per- 
sonified, according to the ancient fable 
of Apollo (or Phoebus), god of the sun, 
and Diana (or Artemis), goddess of the 
moon, 


1. What U. S. office did Archbald hold, and 
why was he impeached? 2. (a) When do the 
electors formally elect the President? (b) And 
when does Congress formally announce the fact? 
—A New Subscriber. 2 

I. Judge of the Commerce Court; and 
prior to that, U. S. district judge for the 
Middle District of Peunsylvania. He 
was impeached on the charges of accept- 
ing, while district judge, money and 
credit from persons interested in litiga- 
tion before his court; and while in the 
Commerce Court, of trying to influence 
railway and coal companies toward 
measures conducive to his profit. 


In the sentence, ‘‘A newspaper is the Azstory 
of the world for one day,” are the underscored 
nouns concrete or abstract?— Battle Ground, 
Wash. 

‘‘History’’ in this sense is abstract. 
‘*Newspaper’’ being the name of an ob- 
ject, is a concrete noun, the name of 
something tangible. To call a newspaper 
a history, is to speak of it figuratively, 
or imaginatively; and the name history 
then merely represents an idea concern- 
ing the object newspaper. ‘‘World’’ is 
not abstract, since the world exists in 
reality, whether we refer to its history 
or to something else concerning it. 


1. How many great circles can pass exactly 
east and west around the earth? 2. How many 
can pass fiom north to south? Give reasons 
for your answer.—A Subscriber to Normal 
Instructor, 

1. Only one; since a great circle pass- 
ing east and west around the earth must 
be midway between the poles, must 
divide the earth into exact hemispheres, 
and must in consequence follow the cir- 
cle of greatest circumference, of which 
there is but one in asphere. 2. An un- 
limited number; since any circle passing 
from north to south through the poles, 
like the east and west great circle, fol- 
lows the line of greatest circumference, 
of which there may be as many meeting 
and crossing at the poles as it is possible 
to represent on the surface of the globe. 


1. (a) Why did Ernest connect the poet with 
the “Great Stone Face?’ (b) What did Ernest 
think was lacking in each of the other char- 
acters, each of whom the people declared re- 
sembled the “Great Stone Face?” (c) What does 
thestory mean? 2. Inthe “Chambered Nautilus” 
what do these lines mean? (a) “Its irised ceil- 
ing rent, its sunless crypt unsealed.” (b) The 
last stanza, “Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul,”—and the remaining lines.—Lago, | 
Idaho. 

I. (a) In reading stanzas written by 
the poet ‘‘that caused the soul to thrill 
within him,’’ he felt that this man was 
indeed worthy to resemble the Great 
Stone Face. (b) There was a ‘‘ wrinkled 
shrewdness in the sordid visage of Mir. 
Gathergold ;’’ the ‘‘gentle wisdom, the 
deep, broad, tender sympathies of the 
Stone Face were altogether wanting’’ in 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s countenance ; 
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TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
— IN TWO MINUTES! — 


Here is the camera you have always wan ted—takes 
pictures and developesthem ready to 8e¢, in two Mia. 
utes! No dark room, no expensive films or p| 
Everything so simple that any child can operate it 


Special Offer for a Short Time Only 


We want every man, woman, boy and girl {, 
world to see this wonderful cameraassoon as ain 
and if you will promise toshow yours to your friends 
you may have it at half price. The regular price 
are $5 (Model A), $10 (Model B), and $15 (Model ¢)- 
prices to you, $2.50, $5.08 or $7.60. odel A takes 
victures 242x344 inches, Model B 34x54 inch 
Mode! C takes both sizes. Whichever one you order 
enclose We additional to cover parcel post, extrg 
sensitized cards and developing powders. 

Write today, enclosing Express or Postal Money 
Order, and the camera and supplies will be sent to 
you promptly. Your money back if not satisfied, 

address 


GORDON CAMERA CO., 1557 Stuyvesant Bldg., New York, N.Y 


ey 
OER, 


New Scenic Tours, 
ALAS $66 and $100, in. 
chiding berth and 
Meals. Nothing like it anywhere. 


Write for Folder today 


Alaska Steamship Company 
Lowman Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 





























ee AGENTS—100% 


Territory 


‘| Transparent Handled Novelty Knives 
with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, . 
ing under the handle. Lightning sellers, oi, ry 4 
« Month—We show you how. Profitable business for 

ears to come, Rare chance for energetic men, 
rite quick for terms and our Special Outfit Offer, 


— Novelty Cutl. 
= 118Bar Street, aA Ohic 


SALARY PAID FOR 
SUMMER WORK 
Teachers have been very suc- 
cessful with our line. Address 


J. S. ZIEGLER COMPANY, 
449-R.- Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 























CHILDREN'S DESIGN MAKER 


Wonderful new invention. Instructive 
and Entertaining, assists children in 
making beautiful designs for decorative 
and educational work. Designer and In 
structor Post Paid 8c. Patent pending, 
COATES EDUCATIONAL C0, 
6777 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


OUR 1913 CATALOG ¢ 
Contains many new instruments, all 
illustrations, lowest prices and 


new 
§ scienca information of interest to con 










science instructor. Send us your name 
and address and we will send you a free 


— Sales Dep’t ¢ 
CatcaGo APPARATUS Co., CHIcAGo. ILL. 
lary, short hours, 


positions are very desirable. Good salary, sho! 

easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 90 days 
vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with pay, 
4,202 appointments made last year. No political 
needed. Common school education sufficient. Fallin 
formation about how to secure these positions and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


To sell on commission—2c to 5c 8 
word. MSS. read, criticized, ft 
vised,and ty ped. Story-Writing au 
Journalism taught by mail. Free 
booklet, ‘*Writing for_ Profit, 
tells how, gives proof. Est. 1895. 


ASS’N, Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind 















THE NAT. PRESS 


FREE TRIP TO GEORGIA 


To purchasers of our Pecan Orchards 3. write for 
booklet M. Large income. Agent Georgia Gere 
Shell Pecan Co., 147 Nassau St., New Y 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent-—justlet rae prove it to you as I bare be! 
57532 othersin the last six months. I claim to have theonly ab 
cure for bunions ever made—and [ want you tolet me send you pr) 
ment, FREE, entirely at my expense. I don’t care how es, on 
cures or shields, or pads you ever tried without success—I 


now disgusted you feel with them all—you have not teled wy 








and I have such absolute confidence init that I am going 
atroatmentabsvlutely FREE. Itig @ wonderful yet simple home treat 


ment which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disa 
while you are wearing tighter shoes than * 
ever. Iknowitwill do all thie and I want 
you to send for a treatment, FREE, at my 
expense, because I know you will then tell 
all your friends aboutitjust as those 57532 
others aredoing now. Write now, a6 this 
announcement may notappearin this paper 
again, Just send your name and address 
and the treatwent will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Address 


FOOT REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St. Chicago, II. 
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GRAND CRUISE tHe" epea rut 
12 DAYS aaa 






















































vo 
Dlates, ¢ ele Red-Cross Line 
rate it, The most novel, beautiful and 
U P delightful vacation cruise from 
Only New York; visiting Halifax, Nova 
scotia and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
in the Splendid Fishing and Hunting 
ble New specially bu ilt tourist steamships “Stephano” and 
friends ‘| 1,” have every modern di vice for safety and 
Prices mfort. Wonderful scenes in foreign Amcrica; splen- 
del C)- wd cuisine, orchestra, Sea sports Tdays at sea, Sdays 
: ae shore Nohotel, notransfers, Send now son —— . 
Neches, ING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, N. Y- 
\ order, — Or your tourist agent, ‘ ‘ 
> Oxtra 
Money —— - " 
eat WITHO 
ied, ’ 
rh RY | ANFIRE 
— Cut out the oes. Save sag 
Arn, fuel, No walking back and forth to change 
irons—always the right heat for the best 
ours work if it’s an 
, in. \__ IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
pes: ABI Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
and 5 Over half a million Monitors in use, 
h é Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
ere, @ reculated instantly ,no dirt, ne odor. 
Agents, Salesmen 
Managers Wanted $10 to $20 ” Day 
ience required, Every honsehold a prospect, Se 
any Oe it. HOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., 
A made $5000 in one year, ‘Trimmer, Il., writes, “Sold 12 in 
— 10 hours.” Mrs, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in 
halfaday. You can do it too, Send for 
a big colored circular, shows iron full size, 
explains everything. Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory. 
adie THE MONI TOR SAD IRON CO. 
2 249 Wayne Strect. Big Prairie, Ohio yg 
Knives 
te., show: _— 
15 to $200 
oe o 
tt tPosit 
at te Government Positions 
Co, A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
mn, Ohio and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
——— tions. 
a, Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
R Three volumes with maps, $2.20 postpaid 
Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOCL 
Dept. 1% SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
suC- 











|  APOINTER FOR YOU 


Ii Every Pencil User must have one ! 
Wonderful Invention, Iutirely new. 
Sndforsample, 25 cents postpaid. 
The Commonsense Pencil Sharpener 
Can't wear out, Cuts like “sixty 1’ 
Can't break points. 12 year-old boy 











eis sold 2 qross ind weeks 100% net protit. 
ecorative Agents wanted, Act quick, Address 
r and In- WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
pending, 1808 Coliege Ave-, Raciac, Wis. 
C0. 

nis, Mo, 








0 This Bank is under the supervis- 
O ion of the comptroller of the 
curren¢y, so you may be sure 


that any funds you deposit in it 
are absolutely safe. Accounts 
opened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 4% compounded, semi-annually. 
Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 


U.S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 














TEASPOONS AND PRi:MIUMS GIVEN AWAY! 
No canvassing. You simply 
distribute coupons among 

i ad neighbors 
our ¢' oice 
1 beautiful 
premiums. A splendid chance for any 
woman, girlor boy to pick up many 
useful articles and pretty trinkets. 











Write at once for full free particulars. 
AMERICAN MAIL ORDER HOL SE, E12 Union Square, NEW YORK 
We want one teacher 


Help Wante in every city, village 
and town where this publication circulates, to 


take orders for trees and shrubbery, during their 
vacation. Pleasant, profitable employment. 











Pay weekly, For particulars, address 
Perry Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. | 








fCouPLErE DISGUISES, 35 CTS, Por Theatre, Detective work. 
faa putting on & astonishing friends. AM] § Discuises, mail 35¢, Catalog 
Magee gods Free, Bates Play Co., Dept.21 Melrose,Nass. 





with Nature’s Remedies ; 

Cure Yoursel Herbs, Barks and Roots 

Which wecarry afull line, both Foreign and (o- 

méstic, for All Medical purposes, Price list, Formulas 
W to use them FREE, 

FRANCIS CO., 2574 York St., Jersey City, N. J. 


p=-FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION, 


J 100 invitations or announcements 





with two sets of envelopes, for 

$3.00. 650 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50. 

Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents. 

Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Sie. 

fe Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 

ii nd for samples and prices of our new 

Cent Graduation Invitations and Cards. 

than hot tell them from Steel Plate. Cost less 
P a calt. Address: — 

+A. Owen Publishing Co., 


a 








Dansville, N. Y. 











‘instant relief 
asily applied For bathing 
S it iS indispensable Booklet free 
JOH 2S¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE 
163-5 L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO, 
9RIVER ST., TROY, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


in the statesman, Ernest was disappointed | 


“to behold a man who might have ful- 
filled the prophecy, and had not willed 
todoso.’’ (c) Its theme is the influence 
of an ideal; its conclusion illustrates the 
truth that the greater a man is, the more 
modest he is in regard to himself, never 
supposing that he is greater than ordi- 
nary, because his standard of greatness is 
beyond what even he can reach. 2. (a) 
‘*Trised ceiling,’’ from Iris, the goddess 
of the rainbow, is the rainbow-colored 
upper part of the shell, which las been 
torn away. ‘‘Its sunless crypt unsealed”’ 
is the dark inner chamber of the sliell 
now broken open. (b) The Jast stanza 
is a little allegory, feigning that, as the 
shell of the nautilus enlarges with its 
growth, so the soul, by growing nobler 
and more exalted year ly year, may en- 
large its temple, the body, until set free 
by death, when the body is left behind 
like an outgrown shell. | 








Health of Children in Country 
Schools 

That eighty per cent of the children in 
country schools drink tea and colice; | 
that forty per cent of them sulfer from 
almost constant toothache ; and that nine- 
teen to twenty-three per cent have fre- 
quent headache; these are some of the 
surprising facts brought out by Dr. 
Ernest B. Hoag, of Minnesota, in a per- | 
sonal visitation of the rural schools of | 
that state, according to information re- | 
ceived at the United States Bureau of | 
Hducation. 

To find exactly what health conditions | 
in the Minnesota rural schools are, Dr. | 
Hoag asks the simplest kind of questions, 
with astonishing results. ‘*‘When I ask 
those who drink coffee to stand up,’’ 


| says Dr. Iloag, ‘‘nearly all the children | 


arise. When I ask how many have a 
toothbrush, nearly all say they have, but | 
when I ask ‘Did you use it this morn- 
ing?’ there is little response.’’? Many of ! 
the children assumed that headache, ear- 
ache, and other ailments were perfectly | 
natural things, and seemed surprised that 
anybody should be curious about them. 
“Why, I always have headache,’’ they 
would say. Dr. Hoag found that hy sim- 
ple questions about the children’s eye- 
sight, the teacher, without any optical 
tests at all, would discover that twenty 
per cent of her children suffer from eye 
strain. From twelve to fourteen per cent 
of the country school children suffer from 
earache, and four per cent have discharg- 
ingears. ‘‘Adenoids, earache, discharg- | 
ing ears, deafness: tiiat's the order we 
find over and over again,’’ says Dr. Hoay. | 
‘*Four or five per cent of the children 
simply do not hear what is yoing on and | 
are therefore put down as stupid when 
they are not.’’ 
The commonest principles of hygicne | 
are frequently neglected. In one school | 
visited by Dr. Hoag an old-fashioned | 
unjacketed stove had sent the thermom- | 
eter to the sizzling height of ninety 
degrees, while it was ten below zero out- 
of-doors, a difference of one hundred 
degrees. The children in the country 
are gencrally plentifully fed, Dr, Hoag 
finds, bui they do not eat the right kind 
of tood, Vecople in the country do not 
breathe pure air, because, with abundance 
of it all about them, they carefully ex: 
clude it from their houses by keeping 
the windows tightly closed. These are 
some of the things that have caused tlic 





|} country to lose its reputation for good 


health as compared with the city. 

In order to remedy conditions, thor- 
ough medical inspection is) desiralle 
where it can be had, but mueh can he 
done by the teacher herself without any 
elaborate inedical methods, according to 
Dr. Hoag. Yeachers in the Minnesota 
schools are provided with a ‘‘health sur- 
vey’’ containiny simple but fundamental | 
questions about health, by means of 
which they keep informed as to the con- 
dition of the children intrusted to their | 
charge and are able to point the way to | 
healilitul living. | 


Smile once in a while, 
Twill make your heart scem lis-‘iter; 
Smile once in awhile, | 
*Twill make your pathway brighter ; 
Lite’s a mirror; if we smile, 
Smiles come back to greet us; 
If we’re frowning all the while, 
Frowus forever meet us, 
—Nivon Waterman. 
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To the Woman 


this may be said: —the 
majority of the ailments 
from which women suffer 
are caused by improper 
nourishment and_ poor 
circulation. Headaches, 
backaches, lassitude, 
worry and extreme nervousness 


natural condition ; 








PUS 


act safely, speedily and certainly. 


improve the feelings and the 
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Who Does Not Know 


do not afflict those whose systems are in 
but relief can be ob- °4 
tained and every suffering woman ought to know that 


BecDams 


gestive organs; free the body from poisons; purify the 
blood ; increase strength and insure good health. 


There ought to be comfort in the knowledge that 
so economical and convenient a remedy can so quickly 


Beecham’s Pills and you will find they 


Make All the Difference 


The special directions with every box are very valuable 
to women wishing to be and to appear at their best. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 


have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N.Y. 
SPSPSPSSLPLASP823 SS55588écCanmmall 
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“*The Largest Sale 
of Any Medicine 
in the World’”’ 


They help the di- 


appearance. Try 




















Sent To You For Al 
Year’s Free Trial 













Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 


the;Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? Here Is 





$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by @ 






















[tis the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 


Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it In 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it buck at our expense, 
You Choose Your 
Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed, 
The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must Charge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It shows our latest styles and explag@as 





everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
hich grade Organ or piano anywhere on earth a8 low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


Washington, N. Jj. 


book before buying eny plano or organ anywhere, ornish (\) 4 
Write for it today and jicase taention this paper, ¢9 Established Over 50 Veare 














Beautiful Chair 
Given Away 


To introduce our high grade chairs and rockers, 
direct from factory to home, we are going to give 
away one chair or rocker in each community. We 
want to give one to you. Write today for full 
particulars of cur plan by which you can get yours 
free and six of your friends can each get one at 
half price. In writing please give bank or busi- 
ness reference. 

Genesee Valley Chair Company 
Dept. A. Dansville, N.Y. 


NOTE —The publishers of this journal have bought chairs of the 
above firm and found them satisfactory in every way and the 
company perfectly reliable. 


This 
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and Literature. 


has been made up. 
for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 


well qualified to provide for those needs, 


The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


| Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced 
quired, It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
ades where definite stud 
E INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


5c Series Supplementary Readers and Classics 5¢ Series 


This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 


You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 
Fifty New Titles in this list, 


their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Ajsop’s Fables—Part I—Aeiter 
28 Ajsop’s Fables—Part Il—Leitler 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylor 
174 Sun Myths—Retter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezier 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part Il— 
Cha Sé 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Mi//rr 
31 Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends 
— Chase 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
228 First Year Primer—Maguire 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen—7aylor 
a4 Stories from Grim—7Zaylor 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 
37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Rerler 
38 Adventures ofaBrownie—Aerler 
176 Norse Legends. W—Rerler 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
—Chase 
29 Little Wood Friends—Jayne 
40 Wings and Stings—//ali/ax 
41 Story of Wool—AMayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
Jollie 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—A/%-Cabe 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—Avertes 
1064 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (os. 764,765, 266.a0e 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 
204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Rerter 
Literature 
152 Child’s Garden of 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 


Verses— 


220 Story of the Christ Child— 
Hushower 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
1to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
—Retter 
146 Sieeping Beauty and 
Stories 
177 Legends of the Rhineland— 
McCabe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Aayne 
51 Story of Flax—Mayune 
52 Story of Glass—/anson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 


Other 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 

Five of these Classics with the understandin 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


With introduction, notes 


Introduction Offer: 


250 Evangeline. Longfellow. With biographical sketch, histor- 
ical introduction, oral and written exercises, and explanatory 


NOLES... .ccccccece ° . 
251 Courtship of Miles Standish. 


duction and notes,......6...ee0+ eoccece 


252 Vision of Sir Launfal, 


Published Jointly by 


Longfellow. With intro- 
cecevecccece coveseveccesess f OC 
I Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions and outlines for study.......ceeeeeeee 
253 Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion,explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions....... 10c 
24 Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. Biographical sketch- intro- 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for study.........eseeeeee 10c 
25 Browning's Poems, Selected poems, with notes and out- 
SEGRE ROE GREY 0 0 500000005000060c00000008 
256 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 
notes and outlines for study..........66 


se eeeeeeesees sevecceseeeee lh OC 


eee e eee rere eeeeeeeecees 


135 Little People of the! Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Aeiter 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louise M. Alcott—Bush 
58 Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
60 Children of the Northland— 
Bush 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, ‘The Philip- 
pines)—AMcFee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—Raker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCahe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
McCabe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—fellicrew 


Literature 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
—Bush 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — 
Cratk 


233.Poems Worth Knuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axou 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal—Mc Kane 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
Reiter 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
—Whase 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the Stars—Mclve 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincolu—Re/ter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
79 A Little New England Viking 
—BRaker 
81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 


sooeeceeed Oc 


poems, 





257 Sohraband Rustum. Arnold. 
ANd Outlines [OF SLUCY....ccccccccsedcccccccccccccccscccecsccceses AOC 
268 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
exercises, Outlines, written and oral work, with 
By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 
Ohio. ...000-- 
29 A Christmas Carol. 
260 Familiar Legends, Inez 
retold for young people,.... 
261 Some Water Birds. Ine 
and stories of, 
354 Cricket on the Hearth. 
350 Hinwatha. 


85 9 of Patrick Henry—Zitlle- 
he lo 
86 Aimerican Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc 
Literature 
go Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 
ot Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroill. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
207 Famous Artists II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
Ic Fee 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
—McFee 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature ‘ 
92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFve 
93 Story of Silk—Brown 
94 Story of Sugar—Retter 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and  Crocuses— 
Mann 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—A/c Bride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson —AMcCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—AMcFee 
lol Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
McBride 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
Mea 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
McFee 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fee 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/cFee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 


Literature 
8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewits 


Seer eeeee eoeeeereeeseeseeees 






% N. McFee, 


selected 


Charles Dickens, Complete.........10c 
N. McFee. A book of old tales 


eecccece Peer ereeeeeeeeeceeeeses ic 
Description, habits 
for Fourth to Sixth grades.........ssesee0-- 10 
Chas, Dickens. Complete......10c 
Longfellow. With introduction, notes and vo- 


CADUALY...ccccccccce cvscescocovccccccccccceccccesccocccccccccoccsch OC 


183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

184 The Nurnberg Stove — De la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

199 Jackanapes—Lwing 

200 ‘The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 

eal 

212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Iutermediate—faxon 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
Geography : 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
History and Biography 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
—Tristram 
163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
Tristram 
188 Story of Napoleou—Bush 
189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
Herndon 
219 Story of lowa—McFee 
224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hallock 
226 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/rzving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
hung 
22 Rab and His Friends—rown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne 
#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 
121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus . 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
Zeller 


that if they are not foun 


In addition to the Five-Cent books given above the Instructor Series in- 
cludes the following titles, Most of these are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English, with Introduction. i 
noted, They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 
various grades, Prices are given after each book, 
352 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegra, I) Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray 
F, Tuley High School, Chicago. ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell, Prof- 
English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural 


essor 0) 


questions for study; 


for class study. 





-F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


of literature is re- 


* 143 Building of the Ship and other 


satisfactory they 


College, Supervising Editor, 
and introduction, with numerous explanatory notes and 
critical comments and pronouncing, 
Vocabulary Of PrOper DAMES, ...ceccoccccccvcccccccccsrsess 


353 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, critical comments _ 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition publish 

Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Norm} 

College, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C. Blaisdell, professor 0 

English Literature, Michigan State 

Supervising Editor. 238 pages. 

In cloth binding........ee+seeeeeee Lpeveahsandobateons® seeeeee 


Order From Most 
Convenient Point 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long fellow 
*15 Snowbound—Whiztttier 
20 ‘The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/Aallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion — Haw. 
thorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 


216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 

231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part 

EIGHTH YBAR 


Literature 
17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson 
#18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
#*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night—Surns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Ceesar—-Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II 


Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
#150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster 
151 Gold Bug, The—/%ve 
#153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byron 
#155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 


Other Poems— 


215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay 

221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scolt 
Introduction and Canto I 


* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction oF 
explanatcry notes. 


Notes and Outlines for Study as 


Contains ‘biographical sketch 


Agricultural College, 
Paper...css coveeeeeeseneeers 20¢ 
.-b0e 
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‘Yo prove to you how wonderfully superior the 
Great Foso Hair and Scalp Treatment really is 
we will send our regular 

$1.00 PACKAGE FOR 10c 

This liberal offer is made to induce you to give 
Fuso a trial and learn for yourself how it 
 pmped Removes Dandruff, Steps Fa!ling 

ir and Itching Scatp, Hclps to Restore 
Natural Color and S<imulates the Growth 
of New Hair. Absolutely Harm'css at 
All ‘Times and Under All Conditions. 

No matter how tender your scalp 

you need not hesitate to use FOSO 
Foso is for sale by leading drug and department 
stores, but you must send direct to us for this 
special offer. Simply write your name and 
tress, enclose 10 cents, star.ps or coin, and 
the FKOSO Outfit, (Shampoo, Tonic and Soup, will 
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be sent you with all charges prepaid. Address 
F0SO CO., ‘ 3757 Foso Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
—_—_— 
taught by mail with wonderful re- 

sults. Write for free particulars and 
testimonials from our graduates. Es- 

tablished 11 years. 

96 Broadway, N.- Y- 


inois Conservatory, Stuc:o P, 








Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floricu.ture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science uyder Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 2 0 pane catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHCCL 
Dent. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











AGRICULTURE 


Teachers wanting information on agricultural 

matters should send fora free sample copy of 
our RURAL, LIFE. 36 pages, with many rural 
pictures, thoroughbred animals, bits of senti- 
ment and verse, suggestive prosrams for grange 
and farmers club, ‘besides many articles on 
practical farm subjects, Said to be the finest 
printed and best edited agricultural paper east 
ofthe Mississippi river. Address 


RURAL LIFE, Dept. E., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| Was A Sight From 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


bit | Banished it Forever, Never to 
Return, by Simple Home Method. 











| WILL TELL YOU FREE HOW TO 
CURE YOURS TOO 





’ Foralong time I was sorely troubled by a hideous 
th of Superfluous Hair on my faceand arms, My 
Was indeed a sight from the exasperating growth. 
- and I grew almost to 
hate myself for my 
unsightly appear- 
ance. Thereare 
many things adver- 
tised torSuper/iuous 
Hair,and [think I 
tricd them all, but 
never with any re- 
sult, except to waste 
my money and burn 
my skin, 

But, notwithstand- 
ingall my years of 
disappointment, to- 
day there is nota 
sign of Superfluous 
Ilair on my face, 
arms or anywhere 
else. [got rid of it 
through following 
the advice of a 
friencly scientist, a 
Professorof Chemis- 
try at an English 
University. The 
, treatment headvised 

ple isso thorough, sim- 

Ateretty to use that I want every other sufferer in 

inmy a, toknow about it. It worked such a chanse 

vemrearance and my happiness, that I gladly 
ey Natural feclings of sensitiveness., and wiil 
“tery trace to all who are afflicted how I destroyed 
bea ce of hair, never to return. 
idk eetse asuffererand wouid like to have full de- 
Or Mig Send along your name, stating whether Mrs. 
hand address, and a two-cent stamp for return 
‘ enate, aud you will receive my complete ex perience 

Kath by Teturn mail. Address your letter, Mrs. 

“Ave, enkius, Suite 195 B. S. No. 623 Atlantic 








Xue: n, Mass. 
Mrs. Jenkins for many years was a well-known 
nton. 


Sciety Leader in Scra 
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Jefferson Davis 
(Continued from page 18) 


over-burdened shoulders. When the end 
of the war came, Jefferson Davis was a 
most unpopular man in the South, and 
such was the opprobrium attached to him 
that when the horror of Lincoln's assas- 
sination maddened the people, many 
of the North were quite ready to believe 
Davis a party to the awful crime. 

He was arrested on charge of treason 
and complicity in the muruer, and im- 
prisoned in Fortress Monroe for two 
years. In May, 1867, he was brought to 
trial in Richmond for treason, the charge 
of complicity in Lincoln’s death having 
been removed some time before as not 
only entirely groundless but absurd. An 
eye witness of the trial thus describes the 
scene: ‘‘Mr. Davis, though looking bet- 
ter than I expected, is only a shadow of 
his former self; but with all his dignity 
and high, unquenchable manhood. As 
he entered the densely crowded court- 
room with his proud step and lofty look, 
every head reverently bowed to him, and 
a stranger would have sworn that‘he was 
the judge and Judge Underwood the 
culprit.’’ 

Davis was admitted to bail; Horace 
Greeley, the noted editor and ardent 
Union man of New York, being one of 
his bondsmen, and his cause, after re- 
maining untried for a year and a half, 
was finally dismissed. Then the proud 
man emerged from obscurity and sought 
to drown the memories of his unfortunate 
political career in a business venture. 
But a merciless fate still pursued him. 
His company failed after a few years of 
effort, and misfortunes and bereavements 
of one sort and another crowded thickly 
upon him. One of his sons had fallen 
from the window of the Executive Man- 
sion during the war and was killed; now 
another died after a few short hours’ 
struggle with diptheria; and the third 
and last died, four years later, just as he 
began business at the age of twenty-one. 
Mr. Davis himself followed one year 
later, his death occuring at New Orleans 
in 1889. 

The years had wiped out many of the 
charges laid at his door, and not a tew of 
them had been found groundless. People 
now realized that one individual, how- 
ever great his power, could not have 
greatly made or marred the Confederacy : 
it was foredoomed. They knew, also, 
that Davis had not plotted against the 
Union for his own ends; and that the 
charge of his being responsible for the 
vile treatment of the Union prisoners 
was groundicss. Many, however, be- 
lieved, and the opinion is still widcly 
current, that Davis never became cordial 
to the Union after the war and that lie 
fostered disloyal sentiments. Nothing is 
further from the truth, as may be ascer- 
tained by reading the last chapters of his 
great work, ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government,’’ edited and 
published by Mrs. Davis after his death. 

An address made in 1878 contains the 
following noble sentiments: ‘‘\We have 
recently been taught that those wliom we 
had considered enemies (measuring them 
by the standard bearers whose hearts were 
filled with malignity) in our hour of 
trouble had hearts beating in sympathy 
with our grief. We have been tauglit by 
their generosity, that bounded with quick 
response to the afflictions of the South, 
that the vast body of people at the North 
are our brethren still. And the heart 
would be dead to every generous impulse 
that would try to stimulate in you now a 
feeling of hostility to those so large a 
majority of wliom have manifested noth- 
ing but brotherly love for you. ’ 

Ten years later, before the Seventh 
Mississippi Democratic Convention, the 
dignified old white-haired statesman, 
who ‘‘in the turmoil of eighty troublous 
years had suffered enough to make one 
of smaller mold vindictive and bitter,’’ 
delivered to the young men of the South 
a message so filled with serenity, patriot- 
ism, courage and noble purpose that tlic 
fates for once seem to have been distanced 
in their efforts to humble this great man, 
who through all his afflictions neither 
‘*winced nor cried aloud.’’ Certainly at 
no time in the career of Jefferson Davis 
did he ever appear to better advantage, 
and the first paragraph of his address 
makes a fitting sentiment to leave with 
those who would criticize him too 
unsympathetically : 








‘*Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens: 
Ah, pardon me! “he laws of the United 
States no longer permit me to designate 
you as fellow-citizens, but I am thankful 
that I may address you as my friends. 
I feel no regret that I stand before you 
this afternoon a man without a country, 
for my ambition lies buried in the grave 
of the Confederacy. Ave, the grave of 
the Confederacy! There have been con- 
signed not only my ambition, but the 
doginas upon which that government was 
based. Tire faces I see before me are 
those of young men. Had I not known 
this I would not have appeared before 
you. Men in whose hands the destinies 
of our Southland lie, for love of her I 
break my silence, to speak to you a few 
words of respectful admonition. The 
past is dead; let it bury its dead, its 
hopes and its aspirations. Before you 
lies the future—a future full of golden 
promise, a future full of recompense for 
honorable endeavor, a future of expand- 
ing national glory, before which all the 
world shall stand amazed. Let me be- 
seech you to lay aside all rancor, all 
bitter sectional fecling and to take your 
places in the ranks of those who will 
bring about a consummation devoutly to 
be wished —a reunited country.’’ 


Bulgaria’s Educational System | 





The Bulgarian army battering down | 


the gates of Constantinople happens now | 
tobe the striking indication of Bulgaria’s | 


progress since her birth as a nation, but 
to those who have lived in Bulgaria mil- 
itary efficiency is by no means the most 
remarkable feature of her national 
organization. 

Much as has been spent on armament, 
even more has been spent on the national 
educational system. Almost every Bul- 
garian following a professional career be- 
gan as a village schoolmaster. Even 
though only ten children may be assem- 
bled in a small village, the government 
thinks it worth while to send a school- 
master there to teach them. Attendance 
is, of course, compulsory. Year by year 
the standard of requirements for the 
teachers has been raised, as the supply of 
young teachers from the normal schools 
increased. Girls, especially, have been 
encouraged to enter this career with the 
result that the thirst for knowledge, so 
prevalent among the younger generation, 
is equally keen among both sexes. [ere 
again is visible the absence of old, hoary 
traditions. Sex equality has been ac- 
cepted without question. Unfortunately, 
with the first breath of freedom strong 
within them, many of the yvoung girl 
students have not been able to distinguish 
sharply the difference between a free 
womanhood and sordid license.--From 
‘*The Militant Democracy of the Balkans, 
by Albert Sonnichsen, in the American 
Review of Reviews for December. - 


Summer School of Writing 


An announcement which will interest 
many teachers is that of the Special 
Summer Session vf the Palmer Method 
School of Penmanship in affiliation with 


‘the Cedar Rapids Business College, at 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, from July 7th to 
Aug Ist. <A. N. Palmer, the author of 
this growing system of writing will be 
one of the teachers, together with others 
of equal quality. 


tion to the grades will be discussed. 
The class will include expert supervisors 
of writing who will imbibe enthusiasm 
in a post-graduate course, of grade 
teachers fitting 


attend for the purpose of learning how to 
teach practical writing as well as they 
teach other branches, While the Paliner 
method will be used, tie course will be 
so arranged as to benefit the teacher of 
any other system. 





MANY PARCELS POST 
POSITIONS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled pay from $900 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franizlin Institute, Lept. N. 110, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the poviiions 
and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


themselves for super- | 
visors, and of many teachers who will 





Every phase of ele- | 
mentary school penmanship in its rela- | 
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10 DAYS 
CREF TRIAL 


“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 
prepaid, to any place in 
e U.S, without a cent 
deposit in advance, and 
allow 10 days’ free trial 
from the day you receive it. 
If it docs not sultyou inevery 
way and is not all or moro 
than we claim for it and a 
better bicycle than you can 
got anywhere else regardless 
of price, or if for any reason 
m) whatever rou do not wish to 
keep it, ship it back to us at 
our expense for freight and 
ort will not be ene cont ae th 
e se C) 
LOW FACTORY PRICES }9, se!) the 
bicycles direct from factory to rider atlower 
prices than any other house. We save you 
€10 to 825 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest 
grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, ls, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail 
— bie cles ate pehakte um g models at 
unheard of low prices, 
in each town and district to 
RIDER AGENTS WatiTeED ride and exbibit a sample 
1913 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at our wonderfully low prices and the 
liberal propositions and speciai offer we give on tke first 
1913 sample goin ‘ozone town. Write at once for our 
cpecial offer, DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires 
Tom anyone at any price until you receiveour catalogue 
and leara our low prices and liberal terms. Bicycie 
Deale ,, you can sell our bicycle under your own name 
late at double our prices, Crders filled the day received. 
second-Hand Bicycles—A limited number taken tn 
trade by ourChicago reta!) stores will beclosed our at once 
at RE to $8each. Descr ie re eg leg free, 
. rear W. 8, ne q 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE lamps, cyclometers, parts, 
Tepairs, and eve’ ina, in the bicycle line at half 
usual prices. bd NOT WAIT but writo today for our 
Large Gntalaane beautifully illustrated and containing @ 
reat fund of interesting matter and useful information, 
t EAD costs & Eco. to be everything. Wri 


rite it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. f=2% CHICAGO, ILL. 































—Buy a box of Freeman's Powder, use 
half. If it doesn’t please you better 
than any other powdcr, return the rest 
to your dealer and get your money back. 


Bw) 












Costs 25 cents, the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it: . 5 







we Send 10c and gold seal from inside the PAN 
box for dainty purse puff filled with powder, 
Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 72 Cincinnati, O, 
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Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers fortheir own de- 
velopment inthe progress of events aud for use in 
their classes that is offered to-day in America, It is 
not a technical teacher’s journal of plansand meth- 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


You will Le 

















For a six month’s trial subscription, 
come a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 


627 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come inte l- 
lizently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinar: 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


(Uustrated) 
by William H,. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Sheuld Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mot her Should Have, 
Knowledge a MotherShould Impartto Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge « Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Publishing Co. 
758 Perry Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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at home tor a large Phila. firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
cunvassing ; send stamped envelope for prives paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila, Pa. 


‘Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money 

$2 Hair Switch on Approval. Choice natural wavy or straight 

hai endiock of hair and I will mail g 2--inch, shortstem, 

fine buman hair switch to match. A birbargain, Remit $2 

tn ten days or soil 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. 

‘sage shades a littiemore. Enclose bo postage. Write today 
ree by 











Ty and special bar- 
OMEN AGENTS WANTED, 
NAAYERS, Dept. B16 , 22058. State St., Chieago 

«< 










































































































BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL 


SOUVENIRS 


For Close of School or Any Anniversary 


Nothing has ever proven more populer with teachers for gift purposes than our handsome “ teacher to pupil” 
Souvenirs, with names of all the pupils appearing on them. We have made them for many years, in varied 
styles, but all with this “names of pupils” feature. Our styles were never more handsome than now. 


Are Made Especiatly For Each School 
We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school, It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 





















the school building, as preferred. It 
is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so accept- 
able to the pupil, and = cause 
them to be treasured far be- 
yond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the Teacher's 


Photograph or that of School 
Building can be added at so 
small a cost is a most at- 
er feature. 
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uae" Sunshine 
Sunshine Souvenir oY ee S e 
with Photograph \ ouvenirs 


The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
beauty when produced in colors, It is composed of two cards. The front card 
has a tasty floral design enclosing a panel, The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 


The two cards are tied at the 


and on this appear the names of all the pupils. 
corner with silk cord. 


PRICE 


With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each, 
Without Photograph ; 85 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5 cts. each. 


Floral Souvenirs 


This has been a popular series for several sea- 
sons, and is still in such demand that we con- 
tinue to furnish it. {It is illustrated by cut 
of the Rose Souvenir shown at left, though 
plain black and white indicate but little of 
the real beauty of the souvenir. All the 
flowers represented in this series are repro- 
; duced in their natural colors; the design 
: is richly decorated with gold, and em- 
»\  bossed. The Floral Series comprises, 
The Rose, The Violet, The Easter 
Lily, The Goldenrod, The Forget- 
Me-Not. ‘The souvenirs in this series 
are uniform in all respects except the 
variety of cover designs incident to 
the different flowers illustrated. 
Each souvenir has front and back 
cover cards and as many sheets as are 
needed to print particulars of school 
and names of pupils, all being tied 
at corner with silk cord. Photograph 
of teacher if desired. 
a Unless otherwise instructed, all orders for the Floral 
— = 2 5 7 Souvenirs will be made up assorted, some of each flower 
Floral Souvenir-- with Photograph being supplied. 


PRICE With Photograph of Teacher as shown in illustration—One dozen 


or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 6 cts. each. 
se 
Morning-Glory——one Cara 


Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.00, Additional ones, 5 cts, each. 
This new single card Souvenir is | 


exceedingly handsome, As the cut a r 
shows, one side has a design of Morn- 978s BS ons 
ing Glory flowers, with greeting. i : 
On the opposite side of the card 
there isa Morning Glory border— 
two designs. On this side the tiame 
of the schooi teacher and names of 
all the pupils are printed. As many 
as fifty-four pupils’ names can be | 
placed on this card. Price:—One 
dozen, 60 cents; additional cards, 4 
cents each. 

Card Without Special Names. 
We furnish these Morning Glory 
cards, just as described above, but 
without any special printing and 
having an appropriate verse in place 
of the particulars of school and 
pupils’ names. Price:—30 cents a ~ is 
dozen. Additional cards 2c each. Morning Glory One Card 

READ BEFORE ORDERING 


When ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, 
your own name,and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before 
sending, to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of yourschool from the name 
of the place at which you may happen to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, village 
or district, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly and spell them correctly, As 
many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils names ex- 
ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one-half cent for each name in excess, 

When photograph style is desired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 


OUR SOUVENIRS ARE OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. SEND FOR FREE SAIIPLE 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company Dansville, N. Y. 















Greetings mel) 
+ Wishes 


From Nour Teacher 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Notes from the Superintend- 
ent’s Meeting 
(Continued from page 29) 


erected; of the home school of Provi- 
dence, R.I., in which the girls live and 
do domestic work under scientific direc- 
tion and where they are tauglit sewing, 
cooking and general hygiene in addi- 
tion to purely cultural and academic 
branches; and of the successful elemen- 
industrial schools where children 
study half time, the other half being 
spent in the regular school. 

Women educators were present in un- 
usually large nunibers and had a consid- 
erable part in the program. Mrs. Ella 
I‘lagg Young; Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, 
state superintendent of Colorado (who 
eloquently urged training of the teachers’ 
sense of beauty) ; Miss Minnie Neilson, 
county school superintendent and presi- 
Dakota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Miss Adelaide Baylor, 
deputy state superintendent of Indianap- 
olis; Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston; Mrs. 
Mary Boomer Page, Chicago; were among 
the women speakers. 

The New Century Club of Philadel- 
phia gave a special reception for the 
women members, at which Mrs. Young 
was chief guest of honor and speaker ; 
and the University of Pennsylvania ex- 
tended its hospitality to all the delegates 
at a large reception held in the Univer- 
sity Museum. 

The sessions were held in the beauti- 
ful ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel, (headquarters) ; and in the fine 
auditorium of the noted William Peun 
Girl’s High School, in whose corridors 
a remarkable and instructive exhibit was 
made of the work of Philadelphia’s ex- 
panding and suggestive public school sys- 
tem under Superintendent Martin Brum- 
baugh. Sectional Meetings were held si- 
multaneously, and among the interesting 
afiiliated meetings (each of which isa 
story in itself) were those of the College 
Teachers of Education; the Teachers of 
English; State University Teachers of 
Education; City Training School Teach- 
ers; State Superintendents; the KEduca- 
tional Press Association; the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union; the Ameri- 
can School Peace League; the National 
Congress of Mothers and the School 
Garden Association of America. 

The Superintendents elected officers 
as follows: Superintendent Benjamin 
Blewett of St. Louis, president; State 
superintendent W. S. Ranger, Providence, 
R. I., first vice president; County Su- 
perintendent, A. S. Cook, Towson, Md., 
second vice president; Anna EK. Logan, 
Ohio State Normal School, Oxford, O., 
secretary. Announcement was made that 
the next convention would meetin Rich- 
mond, Va.; of the National Education 
Association Convention at Salt Lake 
City, next July; and plans were made 
for the International Education Conven- 
tion to meet in San Francisco, in 1915. 


Elementary Agriculture 
(Continued from page 15) 


of boys and girls are working together. 

Pupils should be given credit for all 
work done during the summer. This 
should be counted in the promotions 
in the school, as at the National Cash 
Register at Dayton. Judges who have 
had some experience in gardening should 
be appointed to score the gardens, using 
a uniform score card for all school, com- 
munity and vacant lot gardens, and a 
uniform score card for the home garden, 

The following score card is suggested 
for the school, community and vacant 
lot gardens: 

1. Attendance 15%. 

2. Care of garden and tools 25%. 

. Co-operation 15%. 

Record of work done 10%. 
Value of produce 35%. 

score card for home gardens: 
Effort 20%. 

Care of garden and tools 35%. 
Record of work done 104%. 

4. Value of produce 35%. 

An exhibit of some of the products 
from the garden at the opening of school 
and with appropriate exercises will help 
to stimulate the work. A banquet given 
to the winners is helpful. Educational 
or pleasure excursions are sometimes 
given the winners. 
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Industrial Education in the 
Philippines 


Aguinaldo, erstwhile rebel leader, ey, 
gaged in farming and in the manufactur 
of a special brand of hemp braid for hat; 
is the enticing picture of Philippine jp: 
dustrial conditions drawn by J. C. Muer. 
man, formerly division school superin. 
tendent of Cebu, P. I., now a rural 
school specialist in the United States 
Bureau of Education. Ay:inaldo’s peace. 
‘ul pursuit is typical of the change thg 
has taken place in the Philippines dy. 
ing the past few years. Mr. Muermay 
describes entertainingly the remarkable 
educational advance in the islands singe 
the day the first American teachers dig. 
embarked from the U. S. Transport 
Thomas a dozen years ago. Unhampered 
by academic tradition, and face to face 
with problems of education that were a; 
big as civilization itself, these educators 
and those who followed them have grad. 
ually developed a system of Filipino 
schools under Filipino teachers that j; 
rapidly transforming the social and jp. 
dustrial life of the islands. 

Compulsory industrial training, fitted 
for the needs of everyday Filipino life 
is the most distinctive feature of the js. 
land schools. The Americans have care. 
fully studied the possibilities of the val. 
uable raw materials abundantly at hand 
in the islands, and are able to show the 
Filipinos how to make the most of them, 
Kvery Filipino school boy is required to 
do a certain amount of work with native 
woeds and fibers; everyoue must learn to 
till the soil by actually doing it in the 
school garden and in a plat of his own; 
and every Filipino school girl is taught 
certain essentials of sewing and other 
home-making arts. All the children in 
the schools are obliged to pass through 
this period of elementary training in the 
everyday tasks of life. 

Most significant in the scheme of in. 
dustrial education is the recent establish. 
ment of the Philippine School of Hous. 
hold Industries. Two hundred women 
from different parts of the islands were 
brought together at Manila, shown how 
to adapt their native skill in embroidery 
and lace-making to the demands of for- 
eign markets, and then sent back to their 
homes to form centers of industrial prog- 
ress in their own communities. The 
Government has established a. sales 
agency to dispose of the commodities 
thus produced, and so far the demand has 
greatly exceeded the supply. One Fili- 
pino woman who was trained in the new 
school has 800 women working under her 
and is receiving from firms in the United 
States orders for thousands of embroidered 
shirt waists and handkerchiefs, The 
beautiful pina cloth, made from pine- 
apple, is one product to which special 
attention is paid. Before the Americas 
came this cloth sold for from ten to fifty 
cents a yard; the demand for it is now 
such that it brings from $1.50 to $3 a yard. 


‘*The hardest thing American teachers 
in the Philippines have to contend 
with,’’ says Mr. Meurman, ‘‘is the Amer 
ican spirit of hustle and bustle. The 
is in too much haste. He 
wants to get everything done at once. 
He tries to overturn in a few weeks le 
traditions of centuries. And yet, coming 
into a country where the ideal tends to 
be that of manana—never do today wit! 
you can by any possibility put off till 
tomorrow—he has really made astonisi- 
ing headway in transforming the Philip 
pines into a country of today, wher 
things move with something like Amer 
ican hurry. The old folks shake thet 
heads and sigh for the good old times, 
but the young people, boys and girls 
alike, are glad to take advantage of tt 
more efficient methods. They play Amer 
ican games and accept the education 
opportunities offered them with oe 
adaptability, and it is through them thd 
the new Filipino civilization is maki" 
its way irresistibly. Aguinaldo with bi 
hemp weaving and agriculture may 4 
less heroic figure than the wily gene™ 
who for so long eluded the America! 
armies, just as clean streets and city e* 
schools somelow make less noise 19 fl 
concert of the powers than the roar 
guns in Manila Bay; but when the 
history of humanity is written, it 
scarcely leave untold the stary of the rf 
selfish efforts of America to carry |, 
light of education to the Philipp'9® 
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Great Satisfaction Manifested 


The announcement of our new Premium Book, The Schooi Year, in the May number 
of this magazine has brought forth a great array of commendatory letters from subscribers 
who received Practical Selections during the past year, are delighted ‘with it and are looking 
forward, with great interest, to the time when they can obtain the new book. 

We feel certain that The School Year will meet with even greater favor. We wish 
it clearly known to all teachers that each one subscribing to cr renewing sub- 
scriptions for either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans wiil (until turther 
notice) receive free and postpaid a copy of The School Year. 


Our Magazines to be Delivered Earlier 

Although we advanced the time of the publication of the Insrrucror by several days during 
the past year, we have found that owing to the slower method of the government. in “handling 
second class mail that the delivery to subscribers in many of the distant states has been made 
very late, and in some months to the great inconvenience of these subscribers, We aim to have 
the magazine issued early enough so that every subscriber in the country shall have it in hand 
before the first of the month in which it is dated. To more surely accomplish this and to over- 
come the inconvenience of those in far away states, we shall, beginning with thc September 
number, again advance our time of publication. Subscribers who depend upon the Iysrrucror 
for plans and ideas for the month’s work, are entitled to it in ample time for that purpose, and 
by this change we will insure such delivery during the coming year. This will apply to 
both Norma Instructor and Primary PLans. 


If You Did Not This Year, You Should Next 


Have you been using in your school during this year any of the books of The Instruc- 
tor Literature Series? If so, all that is needed is to inform you that some fifty new titles 
will be added by September Ist. The additions will embrace all of the grades and include 
many titles which will prove decidedly popular. If you have not used any of these splendid 
little books, you should certainly, for the good of your school and your work, examine them. 
You would then understand, we are sure, why they are being used with such great acceptance 


in thousands of schools. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


\ 


Primary Plans, one year(See description bclow)........ ........68 $1.25 
Normal Instructor, ome year.................0..000cccccce ceceeccccccssveceuees 1.25 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, onc yeay~......... 1.90 


The Pathfinder, OMe ear................cccscccccssscccccsssscossccesecccesees 1.00 The School Year 


Progressive Teacher, one year 








Seeley’s Question Book postpaid (Description paye 52)......... 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vois., postpaid (Description page 52) ..... 1.00 will be sent, 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 52)... 1.00 
Norma! eee, ANY ONE of above................ .. 1.90 free of charge and 
or ‘ J AND _ANY TWO of above.................. 2.50 
ANY THREE of above .............. 3.10 postpaid, to each 
‘imary Plans ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications. ...................... 1,60 | person ordering any 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. 2.20 | ; 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications........ .......... 2:80 | of these combina- 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 
“6 6“ se Primary Plans, "2 ... 1.58 | tions which 
“ “« « Both N. I. and P. P. eS 4 
Ty “ sé Pathfinder, “ .. $24 | includes either 
‘ “ ‘© Progressive Teacher * |. has as 
se $6 ‘© Seeley’s Question Book » £33 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ss “6 ‘““ Every Day Plans (3 vol. sct) .. 1.33 OR 
“6 6s ‘¢ The Year’s Entertainment (io vol set 1.33 
= $6 Alone .65 


PRIMARY PLANS 
or Both. — 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: lor subscription to other countries, 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30¢ ; 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c.  For- 


eign: Normal Justructor, 4oc ; Primary Plans, 4oc; Pathfinder, 52c; 
Progressive Teacher, 30. 


Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, separately, 
in combination, or either or both in any other combination, is entitled to and 
will receive a free copy of The School Year. 

: is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
Primary Plans are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods in 

J . . . . 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, I'riday and Special Day | lays and Pieces to 





Speak. No other school magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. —Profuisely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawinys,’ Blackboard Desgns, 


Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. . 
The Pathfinder is the old reliable weekly news review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 52 
issues, $1.00 4 year. Kvery teacher is now expected to kecp well informed 

abe the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not > ly is the imporuint news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
gene. :' features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
condensations of famous novels, outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing 
anecdotes, ete On the editorial page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, 
intended to stimulate wholesome thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. 
The PATHFINDER 1s not an experiment, uot a new thing; it is now in its 19th year of increasing success 
and it is everywhere recognized as the best current events review published, Every teacher needs it in 
his work, no one can atford to be without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geoyrapliy, civics, eto., 
and rids teaching of half its drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know 
about the doings and discussions of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so 
that the teacher can quickly grasp it and readily apply it. 

What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide, 
worth many times its small cost. $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 


‘ is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and we 
Progressive Teacher can recommend itas one of the best and most helpful educatiinal 


magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. 
$1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING, COMPANY, 
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ur New Premium Book 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 

















| NE year ago we announced our offer of a copy of Practical Selections 
i to each person subscribing to or renewing subscription for cither 
q dhe of our journals—Normal Instructor or Primary Plans. 
Noy SCHOOL YEAR The great popularity of Practical Selections (nearly 100,000 copies were 
put out within a period of 101-2 months) influenced us to prepare a new 
» Faxon - book, to be put out under the same conditions this year as Practical 
i) Selections was last year. 


This new book, The School Year, has been compiled and edited by 
Miss Grace B. Faxon whose work on Practical Selections has been so 
highly commended and who is now actively engaged on the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor. 


NI “What Is The School Year?” 


‘ 
\ The title, The School Year, gives practically no idea of its contents 

and yet is a fitting title for the reason that the book provides helpful and 
uplifting material for each month of the school year. For over twenty years we have been acquiring 
the best and most practical material we could obtain from writers actively engaged in teaching, with 
the result that we have available over twenty thousand articles, touching every phase of educational 
work. Miss Faxon has had all of this material to draw upon and has selected the best touching 
upon the various topics covered by The School Year. 


The text is divided into the ten school year months, each month being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education ot today. 
Thus *Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozen of the 
most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make up this division. This chapter aims to de- 
fine the importance of ¢o-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. The other chap- 
ters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, vet the compiler’s notes, comments 
and suggestions accompanying practically every article produce the effect of a book of originality 
and interest by asingle author. Kach of the ten divisions of the book is introduced by a thoughtful 
note sunmarizing its purpose as related to teaching. 

Some entertainment features that are in harmony with educational dramatic methods are pro- 
vided at the close of a number of the chapters, and the many illustrations are valuable exponents of 
ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the common branches. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a 
particular month, it is equally available for any other time. For instance, May has for its topi¢ 
“Character,” yet the subject matter would have the same application and be of equal value at any time. 




















The School Year will be given to every person subscribing to or re- 
newing subscription for either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans until 
otherwise advised through the columns of these publications. 





THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives. THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how to harmonize YOUR SCHOOL 


THE SCHOOL YEAR furnishes courage to overcome old obstacles. abe an afin ce, - | friend 
1. , ‘ rR . TE SC y 2c das i yar -rsonié rie 
THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can become a_ vital ‘tone ago sie ithy-eage, 26 Vee eee 








force in her school and community, THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for the elementary _ 
THE SCHOOL YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new teacher. It stands by itself in helpfulness, originality and 
education. progressiveness. 





The School Year has 256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound 
in silk cloth. Given free and postpaid to every person subscribing for Normal Instructor of 
Primary Plans either singly or in combination. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y: 
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Greater Interest | Gunter, Texas, I2mo, 329 pages. Halt) @ 
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vastly more profit and interest if paver en pre acon ie | cia and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 
rele at _ ah at ¥ excellence 
you use the suration, helps, ete., a host of informa- | # 70 cents per d Single C 
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and for reference and for use in the class- in 100 lots F. O. B. Chicag 
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lish in the Des Moines (Iowa) High 
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fifty-one text illustrations by Carle Michel 
Boog. Cloth. 1g0 pages. 35c. Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago 
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‘ : | of extreme poverty and smal] advantages | Nov, Little Puritans anthemunms ket. Hallowe'en 
1| TRADE MARK. : | up to the highest pinnacle of honor that! Dec. Night Before Christmas Nov. — Za and Flying Nov. | Lee wt 
. | the special lesson and interest to the | {i den dso toed Skating Dec. Landscape and Poinsettia Jan, New Year 
yourg reader lies. | — fe wg mowers — — Bird House a Ag ne 
; s | Apr. Under the Umbrella Mar. Dandelionand Pussy Willow Apr. Easter 
‘New School Music Primer.’ By | May. Inthe Garden A DF. Tulips and Rabbits” sat Muy. Memorial Day 
June. The Rose Queen May. Violets Juue, Flag Day 


a M. McLaughlin, Director of Music 


NAA ETT : "in the Boston Public Se hools; B, Harold Order ten Calendars and two other Stencils for Fifty Cents. Mailed Without Polding. 
N } 


Our New and Complete Catalogue of Stencils, Teachers’ Helps, Entertainment Material, Pri- 


ach eee) LORS R | Hamblin, Assistant Director of Music in mary Seatwork, Construction Material, School and Kindergarten Supplies will be ready August Ist. 
1-3-4) eee | the Boston Public Schools ; and Helen A. | You'will need it when school opens. Send postal for it TODAY lest you forget. 
nd | WILL NOT SOILTHE HAND | Brick, Assistant in Music in the Boston | [)FAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 336 W. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Public Schools and Teacher of Methods | 
in School Music in the Boston Normal 
School. Square 8vo, cloth, 47 pages. 
| 22c. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
This Music Primer aims to place in the 
hands of the child easy material for the 
| first steps in reading music. It consists 
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“AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded, Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


suilt of our triangular steel tubing—the strongest construction 
known, Four standard styles of stationary and adjustable. No bolts 


rivets. All steel parts finished in our sanitary gunmetal enamel, , 
. re : > FOR {LLUSTRATED 

Write for catalog ©, very easy skips. The work in each part WR ITE BOOKLET “]7” TO- DA y 

giving size and our | js grouped into three chapters. The first 


asnceemnalaneae chapter presents simple studies in pitch, Blackboards and Supplies . 
























of three parts: the first part contains 

The Lawton Du licator material without skips; the second part, 
lal itis sk ips tu the tonic hav 
ery hi ’ ap | Materia with skips in the tonic harmony ; 

: ty on ae aon Pte and the third part, material with other ( 





p a a. & logically arranged and providing excel- Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page CATALOGUE “J1” oa” 
e 12 Murray Ste Ne ¥. City lent drill material for the melodies which A complete directory of Schoolroom essentials. 
‘| follow. The second chapter represents 


























i : i ings . ~——=<£. © ew * ow ( 0G > am - Philadelphia 
Tien, in the commonest rhythmical groupings New York €merican S iS mpary i ? 
Diploma ang te, efit Bulletin outlining Oe rtificate | the tone relations given in the first chap- Boston eafin por Pittsburgh 

ourse ‘se : A : >. ° . 
Wadenge, ” qecsiree, Courses, in College, dustia, Texas. | ter. The third chapter consists of an 28 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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New York 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


and other teachers to colleges, and schools, 
\ 


Vi. O;. PRATT. 


4, Specialists, 
ronitnar grade teachers, 


rraduate 
and 2 


Recommends college aud portal s 
at all Seasous, Wiany calis tor primary 


The Thurston Teachers Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 
Anna M, Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. E.R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency Sper nan Seema eee. See 


We are now seeking teachers for emergency va- 
28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO cancies and for next year. Write usif available 
Other Offices: Boston New York Washington 


at the present time or in the fall of 1913. Circu- 











Denver Portland Berkeley — Ls Angeles lar and Membership Form sent on application. 

THE M CULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC A Successtul School and College Bureau 
C J.F.McCullough. Geo, T, Palmer. | 

you pre promotion there is no better means than our Agency, A\ll calls direct from school meine, ro application 


you——you 


‘CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Normal traine od grade teac ~hers especially i in 1 dem 


is 4 ked by our 
BUILDING, 


need our services. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 


| and nationally. 


839 RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


"yee recommendations. 
egistration Fee $1.00, 





Iestablished 83 years, Operates locally 
Direct calls from = school 


205 th STREI 1, officers, Direct recommendations, 
No Advance Fee ees LE Rm ‘OW N, : PP. 4. 1060 ‘Teachers wanted, 








Prepare for Examinations. 


Examination, Teachers; SOME STUDY 


Normal B, Pec by correspondence, Elective Plan, 


ATLANTA ‘NORMAL, Allanta, Ga., Gen. Del. 
>) 








We have three courses leading to graduation, 
8) days trial; pay by month, ! 
teachers College gras Haters. 


( 














To Aspiring Teachers 





The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other Teachers 
from all states receive a 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. The BELL THKACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
persistently and vannouadilly. for its 
For full information and a sample 
The 


sections. 
cordial weleome in 


earnestly, 
members. 
copy ot 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Progressive ‘Teacher, address 
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Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.— Ruskin, 


G, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
GC, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS, 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


20 














Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments, Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Excellent Salaries 






OUR 1913 CATALOG 
Contains many new instruments, all 
new illustrations, lowest prices and 

$ scence’ information of interest to same § 





Great demand for 
Comme re ial} 
‘ake | 


Teachers. science instructor. Send us your name 





ur $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next cC 
Sanatton with us. A position awaits you. Write and address and we will send you a free 
EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. copy. 






Sales Dep’t 
CuatcaGo APPARATUS Co., CHicaGo. ILL. 











FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


What Will You Do in Vacation? Why Not Study At Home? | 
We Will Instruct You By Mail. Tuition Free. 


Free Tuition Scholarships 


File Your Application Now. 
Commencing June Ist, we will 
grant to the first 1000 students 
making applic: ation, “Free Tu- 
ition Scholarships’’ in the fol- 
lowing courses taught by mail: 





Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Mrs. W. S. Bracken, Pres. 
A School for Serious Students. 
Summer Normal Session, June 30 to Aug. 2 
This school takes pleasure in announcing a most com- 
prehensive and valuabie schedule of courses in each of 
its departments for the summer term. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered during this term to all students 
and teachers who try to obtain the best instruction 














Normal Domestic Science 
High School Lia which can be had, and who are so situated that they 
__acisptabe id | plan to crowd as much study as possible into a short 
Professional Bookkeeping | time. Special Rates for the Summer Course. 
Poultry Agriculture | For Catalog and general information address 
Engineering Civil Serviee | SECRETARY, Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Penmanship Drawing 
Dr. |\Galbraith, Pres, Typewriting Real Estate 
Carnegie College Shorthand . | TAUGHT 
All applications for ‘*Free Tuition’? must be filed not | BY MAIL 


ater than July Ist, The Tuition is absolutely FREE. 

The Matriculation Fee is $5.00, 

Sabseribe for “New Education”—A 60-Page Educational Paper, 
Trial subscription for 6 months only 25 cents. } 

USE COUPON BELOW. Mark it and send it to the College at once, 


Lessons guaranteed, True Italian education of 
the voice, 43 lessons, including 12 illustrations in 
breathing and vowels, 64 studies in pronunciation, 
vocalizzis, portamento, sustaining, messa di voce, 
and trills by Lamperti and Jenny Lind, Costs six 
centsaday. For particulars and free book, write 


Lawton Institute of Voice Culture, 404 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Carnegie College, Office No. 48, Rogers, Ohio. 
SIRS :—Enclosed find 25 cents in etampe for G6 months’ subscription to 
“New Education.”” Mail to me FRI E OF COST your O)-page Bulletin ; 
prices and terms on typewriters; and your «+ Free Tuition Scholarship "’ 
for my consideration. I am marking with an X in the adv. above the course 
that may interest me. | 














ND cia cnGhbnndebenessesecsnoksiesd crap eneshaoebabdanene SUPERIOR HOME eT RR UCTION 
THE MODEL MAIL COURSE 
Addres.....0.0s dlbeiddadthiniaoetssieaiedatal .|. ABERDEEN, ~SOUTH DAKOTA. 


orderly arrangement of little songs of two 
or more staves introducing the tonal and 
rhythmical effects previously studied, 


‘*The Kindergarten.'’ Reports of the 
Comittee 
and Practice of the Kindergarten. 
thorized by the International Kinder- 
garten Union, I2mo., cloth. 318 pages. 
$1.25 net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

In I¢o3 a special committee was ap- 
pointed by the International Kindergar- 
ten Union to select a Committee of Fif- 
teen to‘‘formulate contemporary Kinder- 
garten thought.’’ Later four members 
were added and as a ‘‘ Committee of Nine- 
teen" it has acted since. The Commit- 
tee has held eleven sessions, and the work 
finds its culmination in the present pub- 
lication. This is in the form of Three 
Reports, the subjects and authors of which 
have been carefully selected, so as to 
cover this entire field of Kindergarten 
principles. These Reports are written 
by Susan E Blow, Patty Smith Hill and 
Elizabeth Harrison, with a preface by 








Lucy Wheelock and introduction by 
| Annie Laws. They present from these 
viewpoints the underlying theories 


which control the practice of the kinder- 
garten of today and illuminate that prac- 
tice by concrete illustration. The vol- 
ume is sent forthin ‘‘the hope that it 
may help to clarify and vivify the work 
of the kindergartner and to extend the 
educational influence ot the great apostle 
of childhood.’’ 


‘‘Jataka Tales.’ 


Retold by Ellen C. 


Babbitt. 106 pages. 42 illustrations. 
4oc net, The Century Co., New York. 
The ‘‘Jataka Tales’’ form one of the 


sacred bvoks of the Buddhists. Miss 
Babbitt has selected some of the most en- 
tertaining, and adapted them to the 
child’s vocabulary. Quaint humor and 
gentle earnestness distinguish: these 
legends. They teach many wholesome 
lessons, among them the duty of kind- 
ness to animals. Dr. Felix Adler, in his 
Moral Instruction of Children, says these 
tales ‘‘are,as everyone must admit, nobly 
conceived, lofty in meaning, and many 
a helpful sermon might be preached from 
them as text.’’ 


‘*Mary Anne’s Little Indian and Other 
True Stories.’’ By Frances Margaret 
Fox. 87 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 25c. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

A collection of little stories, each one 
of only a few pages’ length, some of 
which have scenes laid in days gone by 
and some in the present time. All are 
|told in a sprightly manner that will en- 
list the child’s interest and hold it. 





| ‘*The Second Book of Stories for the 
Story Teller. By Fanny E. Coe, 
Teacher of English in the Boston Normal 
School, 209 pages. 80c. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

A book of stories for the second grade, 
consisting of folk-taies, modern fairy 
tales, myths, and sturies from real life— 
thirty-five in ail. We can recommend 
this series of stories for the story-teller 
as one of the best that has come to our 
notice. The material is fresh and un- 
hackneyed, and the differing sources 
} from which it has been drawn make for 
interest. Moral value is present in stories 
| of persistence, faithfulness, truthfulness, 
honesty, generosity, loyalty, kindness to 
animals, and love of friends and family. 


‘‘The Life of Thaddeus Stevens.’’ A 
Study in American Political History, es- 
pecially in the period of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. By James Albert 
Woodburn, professor of American History 
and Politics in Indiana University, Cioth. 
121no, 620 pages. $2.50 net. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born in 1792, 
entered Congress in 1848 and died in 1868. 
During the period of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction lie was the dominant fig- 
ure in Congress, and the acknowledged 
leader of his party majority. This epo- 
chal period has been the subject of more 
historical inquiry and production within 
recent years than any other in American 


of Nineteen on the Theory | 
Au- 
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The Institute of Applied Arts 


Ohio. Mechanics Institute 
Cincinnati Founded 1823 


Preparatory and Collegiate Courses 


Mechanics, Electircity, Architectare, 
Chemistry, Industrial Design, Litho, 
graphy, Art, Metal Work, Art Glass- 


Interior Decoration, Plastic Work, 
Household Arts and Science, Special 
Mechanical Trades. Day and Evening 
Instruction. All classes open to students 
of both sexes. Faculty of Specialists, 
Extensive Labratory and Shop Equip. 
ment. Great Auditorium Seating 2200, 

Technical Library, Gymnasium, Roof 
Garden, Elevator Service. Tuition Mod- 
erate. lor Catalogue address 

Joun L. Suearer, Pres, 











FISCHER’S EDITION 


Publications that will make 
the Children Feel Happy 


The Juvenile Entertainer 


Three volumes, Selected and arranged by 
G. BuRTON, With piano accompaniment, 
Each..ccccces Te TT TET Tie er 75¢ 
Volume I; 33 choruses, action songs, drills, etc, 
Volume II: 22 choruses, etc, 

Volume IIL: 25 choruses, etc. 


Primary Grades Song and Drill Book 
Compiled by G. BURTON..........00...005 75¢ 
Contains 30 action songs, etc., with piano ace. 


The Program Book 


A collection for boys and girls of all ages, 
Contains new recitations, dialogues, drills and 
choruses, 

Compiled by CLARA J, DENTON.......... 40¢ 


Fischer’s School Songs Series 
<I numbers) 
ms RIES I CONTAINS: 
Our Flag Goes By (Hats Otf - ly Boys)..... 
PITTI V. Ruys-Herbert 
Flag of the Brave. .. Arr, by Ww. Rhys-Herhert 
The Flag of Freedom..Ar. by W. Riys-Herbert 
Medley of American Poca agg Sonys......+ 
occvccccccvcccocs Arr. by W.. Rhys-Herbert 
Ail for Unison Chorus. 
Price 5c. Per hundred, $4.00 
Contents list of the entire series of ‘Fischer's 
School Songs”’ will be mailed upon request. 


For catalogs of Entertainments and Choruses, address 
J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
7,8 & 11°N.1.”, Bible House 


(<a> Mathematical Wrinkles 


The Teacher’s qenrce Pogk and i. Students Delight 
I. JONES, B. 

**See that ois coon is in your cae s library” 
CONTENTS: Knotty Problems and Questions, Mathemat- 
ical Recreations, Solutions and Answers, Short Meth 
re Rules of Mensuration. and various other helps for 
the Teacher and Student. 
REVIEWS : «A most convenient hand book whose resources are practical’ 
inexhaustible.” ‘The most elaborate, ingenious, and entertaining vt * 
ite kind.” Education, Boston, 

“If you are a teacher of mathematics you will be unfair to yourself if y 
do not buy this book.’’ The Texas School Magazine. 

Order It Now! Price $1.65, Postpaid, Address 

S.1. Jones, Biblical and Literary College, Gunter, Ten! Tems 





























8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner's In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 


New York Education Co., 

50 State St., Albany, N. ¥- 

eae? 

t Pl the choicest 

Commencement Plays, +i: 

Commencement Novelties, and Nove! Commenctr' 

Programs,—our own specialties! Class Parts 0 ibe 

kinds written to individual order. (Only reg 
well-known Putnam Studio,—the original wae} 


NS, 
in America!) Send stamp for catalocue PALSTO! 
Goldfinch and Douglas Sts., San Diego, California 




















| AND 227 OTHER ~ ~ 
WINSHIP & CO., 705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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history. Stevens’s career in Congress, and 9 
Teaching as a Business his speeches throughout the bitter period THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 
offer a subject for study no historian can | Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall. ; 
js worth reading. Teachers should send neglect. This is a thoughtful, attractive | Lincoln, Nebraska, 1st National Bank Bic . Vacancies from the University to the grades 
for it. Address The Albert Teachers? and interesting history of the man and of Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 25th Year 


" h Ave., Chicago, Ill. the events in which he was so large a 
Agency “attices Spokane, "Washington, | | factor. Primarily it i8 a vindication. of CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY sccm: 
Established 27 years. Stevens, who, partisan, virile and fearless, application blank. 
was adored by his followers and detested | MRS. MARGARET CUNNINGHAM-CLANCY, 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
by his opponents. His work in directing 
ONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | the financial policy of the war, the various 


ITI d ’ T. B. HANNA, A. M., Mer. 
eS anata REMarion. Ind, | Schemes of relief and the final issue of N orth west Teacher. S Agency Twenty Years Supt. of Scheels. 


























gamer JS george wggt ay Has located teachers throughout the Northwest. Members aided by THER SUCCESSFUL APPLI- 
‘ a FEA Le ull quotation from speeches, those o | CANT and NORTHWEST CERTIFICATE LAWS. Half rate enrollment fee with no extra 
' BREWER werrss newspaper files, private ‘correspondence | commissions. NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON, 





and congressional, records, the author 
02 AUDITOR M BLETELDING, CHICAGO abana « * "cm F aur Sa . 

makes a strong case in favor of this much | For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
’ berated yreat commoner. The work | has been building up its business in the Northwest until today it has the contidence and patronage 
RCE shows fullness, cleverness and concise- | of the educators in its field. Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 







































































GET A BETTER ness. | B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
COpslgiets Hace ~ 99 ‘i ¢ - y x ee ial 
1 1823 PLACE Carlyle’s Hssay on Burns. Kdited THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
ursess Uncle Sem ts the Best Employer by Robert, A rinistead Stewart, Pi. D., Be to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
ee et ecg atc a Professor in Richmond College. 159 moyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga 
ithos aise are: ommgge O tyampenpags bi pages. Portrait of Burns. joc. B. FE. 
ular; Vacations 1 AY; a) e « . ‘i sithe To ‘rite ¢ , nr t 
lass: ands of vacancies every year; ail | | Johnson Pub, Co., Richmond. | Pittsburg Teachers’ Agency. \i.0) Coherence cin can do lor yuue navance 
Vork, Lg a! angen pind ok agreed This little volume contains practically |, House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. nent, Most populous district in’ United States. 
pecial mon education sufficient. all the material necessary for a clear un- 
ening This Book derstanding of Carlyle’s essay on the Ch t T h 3 \ 422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
dents pie ot spent, Oe a! eee Scotch poet. There = ws short account of all alljua Fal ers Pency “No Position, No Fee.””) Write us for particulars 
lists, ent service, where there is a the life of the essayist and a summing 
quip- igchance for yous if you want up of his writings and their influence ; se ” = i . : ‘ " 
2200, pnd lifetime employment. Places next comes a concise story of Burns's | RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY If not located, register now for good 
open to American citizens of 18 J life, followed by the ‘‘Kssay on Burns,"* openings during the early fall and win- 
Roof pr over. oa y — «taj, | 612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. | te th Permanent Membershi 
Mod- Special money back guarantee with ample notes and a glossary of Scotch ? , a crmanent Momberanip. 
Hoes FREE, es words, and finally an Appendix contain- ae . 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D, €. i seve 39s . 7 . ou have always wanted to— 
- srl Hopkins, Washing ing seven of Burns’s most noted short COME TO THE NORTHWES We sce tele cee 
— : poems. HIGHEST WAGES--FINEST OLIMATE—BEST OPPORTUNITLES 
_—" —DOUBLE YOUR SALAPV— ‘fNoied Pennsylvanians. By Walter oe acca Se. gl A pape ghe aed et ee pany — een eee te, vescenmend 
| Lefferts : rvisi betesnteu an ag | teachers « stly. More calls sady the ye can $ yr. Kur , r IQI3-14. : al 
tudy Bookkeeping, Salesmanship or Shorthand at J | Lefferts, pupervis ing I rincipal, Thomas iately for Free circular. NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOISE, IDAHO. 
ake wat Theso positions pay: the best walarics and G. Morton School, Philadelphia. 252 
ertain chances for ra advancement, rad- “ wa i strat] ¢ : . rear i 
ee te bere ‘ionbled their former salaries and in 4 | Pages. 40 illustrations, Boards. J. B. POSITIONS —500 teachers wanted. Calls every day. Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, Principals, Supervisors, Draw- 
wome cases have done even better. Many were for- Lippincott Co., I hiladelphia, ; ing, Music, Language, Manual, Domestic, Physical, Governesses, Traveling Companions; We recommend 
ppy merly teachers. Mention course that interests you | A book containing the life-story of | andplace ourteachers, Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D.,Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





BOOK nt en sotes for FREE HOME STUDY t te Pea 1 j | 
of all particulars. sa | twenty renlsylvanlans who were or are-—— 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, ‘ GS Seiwa fs ; " fear no examinations after taking our Drill Course by mail. We prepare for any certificate you want, County, 
500 Brown Bld’g, - “ Peoria, Ill. for some are still living famous through Teachers City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, kindergarten, home study. 50,000 
ch out the nation, They are written for | Students. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop. 27Everson Bldg., Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y 


1 156 young people and the author has aimed 
Ils, etc, to bring out the power of hard persistent 9 Hus recently filled the following positions 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY |.'"%S2u!'seve"of28"!,pee'e | ERIE TEACHERS” BUREAU, Erie, Pa. issu ts 


may well be used as a supplement to the | (Lady) 1200; French and Greek (Normal) 1400; Mathematics (College) 1800; Modern Languages (College) 
1200 ; Principal 2000; Principal 1500; Principal 1600 3 History (High School)1615 ; Conmmercial Branchés 2100, 


$ : : : A 
Book Chicago s Foremost School of Music usual course in United States history. I recommend only at the request of Schoo! Oficialaand fuvite only first-class teachers to Segieter, Will 








red by 














1. 75¢ 5 John iimen ae , ‘Dream Book.'’ By Madame Xanto. submit records of candidates and not notify them until asked to do so, ; 
siiuae: 1 yaves. Cloth. 50 cents. The Penn SRS Fe otek ‘ 
ummer Norma ession oe Philadeivisie. , One Unswervin Polic of Discriminating Service and Fair 
ath Seasou. Five weeks, from June 23 to July 26, | THe interpretations of dreams handed g y Dealing for twenty-two years. That’s 
Ren: 1983. Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, | 4, by word of mouth from the Old Our Record—in placing Good Teachers in Good Schools. It’s worth investigating. 
Violin, Public School Music, Dramatic Art, etc. Send for Bulletin. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC., Albany, NW. Y. 


40c masterfully taught by 70 eminent artists, among English and Celtic and from Gypsy 
i. whom are many of international reputation, | oracles are collected in this little volume. 


lectures and Recitals by fa mous artists and ed- | It also contains the Xanto Oracle which 
ucators, Superior Normal Training School answers ally one of sixty questicns and Th T T h 9 B 41 1 Flateau Bldg., 
supplies teachers for colleges. Diplomas and | which will be found an amuisng form of e exas eacners ureau, Dallas, Texas, 

Degrees. Many free advantages offered to de- entertainment for an evening’s yather- now in its 25th year, oldest and best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for every 
serving students. Desirable Dormitory Accomo- department of educational work now for emergency calls and for next session. Kndorsed by lead 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Presrpen’, VINCENT KB. FISK, Sirc’y AND MANAGER 





lerbert 











sat dations, Fall ‘Term opens Sept. 11, 1913. For | 198 of merry young people, ing educators. Particulars free, Russell and HirkKk, Managers. 
a Fallcatalog or special Summer School Booklet ‘* American Heroes from History ” By 
lerbert address Secretary, 624 Kimball Hall, Chicago, | Jy¢, Ii : eats 
: nez N. McKee. r2mo. cloth, 262 pages. 9 Station A. S$ 
oth, ° pokane, Wash 

$4.00 Illustrated. 75¢c. A. Flanagan Co., MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY. Warrensburg, Missouri. 
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The author of this handbook vives us j ; 
tions Wxcyclopedia of Examination Questions and Answers, | the very latest word concerning methods | In west and southwest. We can place teachers in colleges, high schools, grade schools, 
‘i fom (omrecent examinations in 31 states, Fresh | of dramatic work among children and in | manual training and domestic science. No advance fees, No position, no charges. 
e SS a) y $f sy i ° : 
a Reet in your next examination, questions vou wi | social settlements. It so happens that | Write today. | WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 636 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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We wish to announce the completion of a new edition of 


Public School Methods 


This edition contains a new department of Nature Study by Alice G. 
McCloskey, Associate Director Kural School Education Extension, New York 
State College Agriculture, Editor Cornell Rural School Leaflets, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. This new department is also enriched by a series of 
studies on the F:y, the Mosquito and the Grape, by C. F. Hodge, Professor of 
Biology, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Another new department 
is that of Story Telling, Dramatization, Games, Plays and Songs by Patty Smith 
Hill, Assistant Professor of Kindergarten Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
Moore, Instructor in Elementary and Kindergarten 
Columbia University. 





University and Annie FE. 
Kducation, Teachers’ Colleye, 


Public School Methods 


is the only work of its kind in print. It is indispensible to the progressive 
Prepared by thirty of the nation’s leading educators, it bears the stamp 
Write for further information. 


teacher. 

of authority on every page. It is distinctly usable. 
School Methods Company, 

104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


rere x 
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ail at least meget worth and I will =e you PR rs’ Bulletin one year FREE, Then 





if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
urkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; tells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Pansies, 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c, W ashington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; ih ed Turkey: 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Orber Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 


‘alendar; Fireplace Cale ndar ; ; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Phy emg Subject. 

Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at "3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe ; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils, Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15¢; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alp hi ibet for 20c : Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25e; Seript Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk, Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 








Teachers’ Bulletin, one year.. : ..$ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teachers—the_revised and 
enlarged book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the ‘dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separutely if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 





New Paper Cutting Designs....... ...15¢ Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10¢ 
3 Nain nl “ve creel on Poedeaed. 5° .40c 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper bhaae 15¢ 
29 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20¢ New Primary Arithmetic Cards......+++--15¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted.......++++ 15¢ 25 Public School Report Cards...........10c 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9 incnes...20c¢ 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
30 Large Drawings for C hildren to Color. .18¢ siceete—=Kiood, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 25 Prize ¢ ‘ards, ood for any subject...... 10c 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10¢ Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color........ veee--6¢ Letters and Figures, %-inch, on cards....25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings...... .eee-10c¢ Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..... 10c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys......5¢ Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... *10c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades. 1325¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, hz alf cent size, ass’ted, 15¢ 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25c 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 


8 Intermediate Language Pictures...++++.20C 
12 Conventional Borders to Color..eseeee+-8C 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color......0+..15¢ 


18 Eskimo Drawings to Color......++ ees ht Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings......8¢ Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Hints and Devices for Teachers...... ee Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners; 


Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10c Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


Address JOHN LATTA, Box 10, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Re “pairing and En 
graving and Optics, [nm possession of this knowledge 

vou Cab earl a large salary. Writeforour new Cata- 
logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST.LOUIS, MO, special terms, 





ORATIONS, DEBATES, ESSAYS, etc., pre- 
pared toorderongivensubjects, Particulars forstamp, 
P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 





PREPARED TO ORDER: Essays, Reviews, Analysis 
of Sentences, Outlines for Debates, Special work ; 


P. S. Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


| I. Hamaker. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


matic work,—as teachers, club leaders, 
or amateur players,—who wish to measure 
their results to an improved educational 
and dramatic standard. Practical methods 
are therefore here set forth, rather than 
philosophy. Underlying principles are 

here simplified to the immediate purpose 
| of accomplishing satisfactory entertain- 

ment results. At the same time, the 

teacher is guarded from the use of inju- 
| rious methods that at once destroy or les- 
'sen the dramatic values of the entertain- 
; ment and ret the player. 


| 


Books Received 


| ‘*The Life of Thaddeus Stevens.’’ By 
; James Albert Woodburn. 5%x8% ins. 
'620 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.50 


| net, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

‘The Kindergarten.’’ By Susan Blow, 

| Patty Hill, Elizabeth Harrison, 5x8 ins. 
301 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

| The Regent Library: ‘*:! 

|luc.’? By A. W. Evans. 

| pages. Cloth. goc. net. 

| & Co, Chicago. 

‘*The Principles of Biology.’’ 
5%x8 ins. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
ton’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

‘*Mary Anne’s Little Indian and Other 
True Stories.’’ By Frances Margaret lox. 


ise de Mon- 
5x7 ins. 483 
I’, W. Browne 


By J. 
459 pages. 
P. Blakis- 


Co., Philadelphia. 

Little Lives of Great Men—‘‘ Lincoln, 
the Man of the People.’’ By William 
H. Mace. 189 pages; ‘‘Cromwell, Eng- 
land’s Uncrowned King.’’ By Esse V. 
Hathaway. 177 pages. Each 4x6% ins. 
I]lustrated. Cloth. 35c. Rand McNally 
& Co., New York. 


‘Simplified Spelling.’’ 434x714 ins. 95 
pages. Paper. Sixpence. (12). The 
Simplified Spelling Society. 44 Great 
Russell St., London. W. C. 

‘*American Heroes from History.’’ By 


Inez N. McFee. 54x72 ins. 262 pages. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 75c. A. Flanagan 
Co., Chicago. 

Graded Classics Series: ‘‘Carlyle’s 
Kssay on Burns.’’ Edited by Robert 
Armistead Stewart. 434x63¢ ins. 159 
pages. Cloth 30c. B. F. Jolinson Pub- 


lishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

‘‘New School Music Primer.’’ B 
James M. McLaugiilin, B. Harold Hamb- 
lin, Helen A. Brick. 7'¢x84% ins. 47 
pages. Cloth. 22c. Ginn & Co., Boston, 

The ‘‘Second Book of Stories for the 


Story-Teller.’? By Fanny E. Coe. 43(/x7 
ins. 209 pages. Cloth. 80c. Hougliton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Series: Book III. 
By John W. 


New World Health 
‘*Primer of Plysiology.’’ 


Ritchie. 5%x7% ins. 250 pages. Cloth. 
Iliustrated: World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y 


‘‘ Art for Life’s Sake.’’ 
Caffin. 5x7% ins. 287 pages. 
The Prang Co., New York. 

‘‘The Jataka Tales of India.’’ Retold 
by Ellen C. Babbitt. 5%x7 ins. 106 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 4oc net. The 
Century Co., New York. 

‘*Kducational Dramatics,’ 


By Charles IT. 
Cloth. 


By Emma 


Sheridan Fry. 4%x7% ins. 69 pages. 
Cloth. 50c net. Moffat, Yard & Co 
New York. 


‘*The Musical Age,’’ in its issue of 
April 19th, publishes a supplement con- 
taining the story of how Jonas Chick- 
ering, a farmer's son, became a great 
piano maker and Father of the American 
Piano Industry. This history of his ca- 
reer furnishes material fora most inter- 
esting recital of human endeavor and in- 
vertive genius. In connection with this 
history in ‘‘The Musical Age,’’ there is 
a portrait supplement of Jonas Chicker- 
ing, founder of the Chickering House, 
and a full account is printed ot the cele- 
bration by the Chickering employees at 
the factory in Boston, April 14th, in 
honor of the Ninetieth Anniversary of 
the founding of the house. Many of the 
Chickering employees have been with 
the concern over a third of a century, 
and in some instances over half a century 
has been recorded of continuous employ- 





meut with the establishment. 


June 1913 


ICTIONARIES 


D NEW and WONDERFUL 
Best FOR SCHOOLS AND Homes 


Sore pages, fllestrations, specie? featares, asp 
words, ma ah more substantially bound 
Detter paper than any series of Dictions 

in America or Burope 








LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 
New Standard Dictionaries 





° e ese 
Encyclopedic Library Edition 

All words spelled out in full, phonetically re- 
spelled and fully defined; transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs; degrees of adjectives; plurals of 
nouns; synonyms and antonyms embodied in 
text for convenience; etymologies; verbal dis 
tinctions, including homonyms. Educational 
features: 10 supplemental dictionaries. 1,430 
pages, 2,000 text engravings, 25 full-page Plates, 
1l in * colors. Size, 7%x9% inches. Bound in im 
ported goat, marbled edges, patent thumb index, 
enclosed in corrugated board carton, $5.00 


Encyclopedic School Edition 
1,269 pages, 1,700 engravings, 14 full-page 
black plates, ‘9 colored plates. Contains every. 
thing in EncycLoprpic Lisrary EDITION EXCEPT 
two colored plates and supplemental dictionaries, 
Size, 7x9 ins. Three- sya" leather, marbled 
edges, thumb index, 83.00 


High School and Collegiate Ed. 


1,056 pages, 1,282 text engravings. Etymolo- 
gies, Synonyms and antonyms. Abridged from 
ENcYCLorEbIC EDITION, Size,6x8 inches. Half 





5%x7%4 ins. 87 pages. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated, 25c. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

‘‘Noted Pennsylvanians.’’ By Walter | 
Lefferts. 5%x7¥% _ ins. 252 «pages. | 
| Boards. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 





leather, sprinkled edges, NOT indexed, #1.50 
Marbled edges, patent thumb index, @1.75 


9 
Students’ Common School Ed. 
760 pages. 840 engravings. 19 full-page plates, 
Etymologies and derivations. Hemispheres in 
colors. Size, 5x7 inches. Extra (black) cloth, 
gold and blind stamped, NOT indexed, 80c, 
Extra cloth, marbled edges, thumb index, 90c 


* e,e 
Intermediate School Edition 
460 pages. 600 illustrations. 30,000 words; 
6,000 synonyms. Dictionaries of grammar, rhet- 
oric, elocution and prosody. Size, 4x6 ins, 
Abridged from StupDENTs’ EDITION. Extra cloth 
(black), gold and blind stamped, 52c. 


ese 
Elementary School Edition 
384 pages. 450 engravings. Abridged from In- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION. Size, 44 x5 ins. 
Extra cloth (black), gold and blind i stamped, 28c 
Sold by all school supply houses and bookse ers, 
LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, CHICAGO 
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For a quarter of a century The Zanerian Col- 
lege, Columbus, O., has been the leading school 
of Penmanship. "and it is larger and better 
today than ever before. It qualifies Teachers to 
each and Supervise Writing in Public, High, 
and Business Schools, Normals, etc. This is the 
day and age of specialism and specialists. The 
Summer term begins July 7, 1913. The week of 
July 4 will be devoted to a convention and 
twenty-fifth anniversary home-coming. Be in 
attendance, Catalog and circular for the asking. 
Address, 


Zanerian School of Penmanship, 
Zaner & Bloser, Proprietors, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


—— 





Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School College&Musie 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving, 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Cow 


83 Nassau St, N 


(‘Send for Ghee 








Class Pins Medals 


4a COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 

=& Catalogue inColor Free. crease 
Ea Chas. n Groves Co. yo PE < 
Be NORTK“ ATTLEBORO, 





a 
Progressive Drawing Bae 


DRAWING BOOKS are the Easiest all 
Helpful, the Most Interesting and the Bost | for 
Grades, Write for Introductory Prices. 

THE UNION PUBLISHING e. 
Nacheiis Tenn 
ALL & McCREARY. Chicago, ail 
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A Fresh Stimulus 


for the Teacher 


With the latest manual of geography 
teaching on your desk, you will 
feel like a new person—invigor- 
ated, primed, for your best work. 


The Teaching of Geography 
in Elementary Schools 


By Richard Elwood Dodge, Professor of 
Geography, Teachers College, Columbia 
Uuiverstty, and Clava B. Kirchwey, 
Instructor in Geography tin Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 


is just the ig for which grade 
teachers have been waiting. Do 
not neglect it. It presents the sum 
of experience of trained geograph- 
ers, as well as of trained teachers. 
It gives you at the start a lifetime 
of experience. PRICE $1.00. 


Write us. Look the book over during your vacation. 
20% discount prepaid to anyone who mentions: this 
magazine. 

Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. Dept. E. New York. 














free Trips to Teachers! 
Around the World 


or to Europe, Panama, California, 
Yellowstone, Niagara, N. E. A. Con- 
vention or other points—educational 
trips for teachers who act as field 
representatives in securing names of 
eligible boys for a military home 
school of highest reputation. Also 
college scholarships covering tuition, 
board, room, etc. Easy, dignified 


work. Write today for details. 
MORGAN PARK ACADEMY, 
Box 203. 


Morgan Park, IIl. 











We can use a number of alert, 
energetic and successful school- 
men and women to represent us in 
several states in our 


Normal School 
Extension Work 


Why not spend the summer pleas- 
antly and profitably in educational 
work? This is something new— 
something different. Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO. 
1044 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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NOTICE: This will introduce to you 
Mrs. Thos. Tuzo, of Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Mrs. Tuzo keeps a private boarding house in 
he heart of the city, in ouny access to all points 
finterest. Her terms usually are $12.50 to $14.00 
rweek, but during Summer months she will 
jake special rate for party of 10 to 14 staying one 
onth or more at a rate of $10 per week, 

Refer to Mr. E. D. Reynolds, Southbridge, Mass. 


SIMONA 










S COMPLETE DISGUISES, 85 Theatre, k. 
Big ten putting Soma hag ee 


on & antenisuing friends: Atl 8 Dioguoss, 
Migiok Theatre goods Free, Bates Play Co., Dept.21 Melrose, Masse 
SAMPLES FREE to Principals, Super- 
intendents and 
Teachers, of our special blanks for schools. At- 


dance Records, Medical Inspection Reports, 
Hocyent Blanks, etc. 10c doz. 60c 100. Address 











FG. CO., St. Albans, Vermont. 
Sheet Music, 2oiey, tote eine tar a 


rative usic, 
133 MESEROLE St... BROOKLYN, N.Y 


SONG POEMS Wantep 


We pay hun- 

jars dreds of dol- 

§ year to successful song writers. Send us YOUR 

ay, with or without music. Acceptance 
Deceit: ifavailable. Large book FREE. 

Company, Dept. 149, Washington, D.C. 


Erchange, 











WONT PAY FOR DEVELOPING. 4 
I develop your films absolutely free and make six 
malin’ or prints from good exposures for 25 cents and 
hy er sizes at proportionately Jower rates. Have been 
cube Photographic Business and havesystem that 
Send te Meto do Hick Class Work gt such Low Prices. 
Your ae sour next film and you wil! want to send me all 
runners. Big discount on larger quantities. Work 
Regati eed. Also make fine enlargements from film or 
cards V6 8X10 for 40e, Copy any picture and make post 
§$1.00 per dozens FREE enlargements to cus- 
VANPHOTO Manager, Winona, Minn. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Epitor’s Notr:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Center, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply personally to letters euclos- 
ing a self addressed, stamped envelope, 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if teu cents is enclosed. 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

With what peculiarly tender feelings 
one begins upon Junetime labors! Sep- 
arations; severing of happy ties; won- 
derings as to what the summer hours 
may bring ;—smiles and tears are about 
us, if we enter in any degree into the 
life of the hour. It is a time for deepen- 
ing character and ennobling the daily 
routines, 

I think you have all been very busy 
recently. I have received only a few 
letters since I spoke last to you. But one 
that came was the very best letter I ever 
received in appreciation of the help the 
department gives and I was so glad! 
This friend wanted to be put into touch 
with one of our correspondents to make 
a delightful vacation plan. It is tobe a 
help all around, too. I know you like 
to hear about matters like these. 

I have been much interested in your 
vacation plans. Some of you are sailing 
for England and other countries. Ilow 
truly you will enjoy those steamer letters! 
And how much you will have to tell 
about when you return! 

And I am sure that Miss M. B. and her 
three friends will enjoy that ‘‘roofout- 
ing.’’ They tried the plan last year since 
none of them could afford to travel. They 
used a packing-box shelter 
and a hammock apiece (of 
the kind that comes with 
a standard and awning) 
and other sensible things. 
They enjoyed a restful, 
happy vacation. The 
quiet eveuings with the 
stars and the friendly 


city lights will always 
be recalled, our friend 
writes, with pleasure. 


We trust all the best ex- 
periences will be repeated. 
In whatever manner 
your vacation is spent 
may it bring refreshment 
and renewed courage! 


ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 





Outlook, May Magazine 








A Great Publishing Plant 


A new ten-story and basement structure 
on Harrison, Clark, and LaSalle streets, 
Chicago, now houses the vast publishing 
interests and the army of workers who 
convert raw material into finished products 
for Rand McNally & Company. The 
building extends 300 feet north and an 
entire block west of the corner of Clark 
and Harrison streets, occupying 712,800 
square feet, or nearly seventeen acres, of 
floor spate and rising to a height of 135 
feet. 

The first floor is occupied largely by 
stores, one of which is the firm’s retail 
department. Beneath this main floor is 
a basement containing boiler and dynamo 
rooms, vaults for editorial and bookkeep- 
ing departments. 

The second floor of the building is de- 
voted to the offices of the firm; to the 
editorial rooms with their valuable library 
of reference books, government pamphlets 
and bulletins of every description ; to the 
Bankers’ Directory Department, the Tele- 
phone Exchange, and the quarters given 
up wholly to the large force of stenog- 
raphers. 

The third floor is devoted to the bind- 
ery, where the various publications re- 
ceive final attention. From 6,000 to 
12,000 copies per day of geographies, 
elementary readers, histories and other 
school books, scientific works ablaze with 
maps, city guides, fiction, and every 
form of publication, are passing through 
the hands of these binders simultaneously. 
On the fourth floor are the giant presses 
which print the veritable flood of matter 
which issues from this building stamped 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for 
TEACHER®S’ CERTIFICATES, 

_The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are ndded after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books, 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N, Y. State and in the best schools 


in every state in the Union. 
Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMINATIONS, 


Question and Answer Books in 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Aigebra Drawing Geometry 
fst Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 

Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
ysics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 

Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 


Ae Letus send vou a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 
not wanted and remit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
about 18 each and they are worth more 
than this to any one studving these subjects. 





with the firm’s endorsement. The fifth 
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Number, April 26: ‘‘Ar- 

bor Day.’’? Important day to Ameri- 
can school children; Forest Service; 
value of wood; ‘‘Arbor Day Annual’? 
which tells of many matters; among 
these, trees suited to different localities ; 
lessons of growth and care. ‘‘The 
Tree Planters’? by Charles M. Dow. 
Seven photographs. Forest Service rang- 
ers who plant trees on barren or denuded 
mountains ; lessons from Germany ; Letch- 
worth Park, New York. 


Outlook, April 5: A  ‘‘Spectator’’ 
sketch of Nantucket and a delighttul 
sojourn there will prove a fascinating 
geography aid and awaken a love for the 
island, 

Outlook, April 12: 
visited,’? by Lyman Abbott. The trip to 
Hampton is increasingly alluring to 
teachers. What the farm supplies; how 
the dressmaking, cooking, etc. are made 
to aid all ; General Armstrong ; his Hamp- 
ton aims studied more sympathetically as 
time goes on; ‘‘education for the sake 
not only of self-support and intelligent 
labor, but also for the sake of character ;’’ 
‘‘spirit of Hampton should pervade every 
educational institution in the country.’’ 


‘Hampton Re- 


Harper’s, May: ‘‘The Wilderness of 
Northern Korea,’’ by Roy C. Andrews. 
Nine photoyraphs of value as a geography 
aid. This is a wonderfully interesting 
account of an exploration tour ; by ‘‘ push- 
railroad’’ and bull-cart; Korean scliool 
children of Musan. ‘‘Captains of the 
Seven Seas,’’ by George Harding. Hight 
beautiful illustrations in tint by the 
author. This will be read with avidity 
by the boys. It may be used as a ‘‘priv- 
ilege paper’’ and read at the desk when 
good work has been accomplished. When 
severa! have read the paper, the facts 
and incidents remembered may he told 
in class. It may be wel) to use the sixth 





(Continued on next page) 








Perhaps your School Board will purchase a 
supply for you, Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question aud answer books, 

We claim there are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sold seems to prove our claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 
ae We can also furnish at the same prices as 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY, —Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC. Book [, Third and Fourth 
Yeurs: Book II, Fifth Year; Book IIT, Sixth 
Year; Book LV,Seventh Year; Book V, Eighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith, 17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do, What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 





floor is occupied by shop and foundry, 
with all the appliances for electroplating. 
The ticket room, which means so much 
to the railroads and the traveling public, 
is near by, together with the great com- 
posing room, The packing is done on 
the sixth floor, but the interest centers 
in the quarters devoted to map engraviny, 
map mounting and tinting, to the globe 
factory, and to the photo-engraving. 

Box luinber and paper of every descrip- 
tion consume the space on the seventh 
floor, while floors 8, 9 and 10 are to be 
placed at the service of tenants. 





Madayascar, the third largest island in 
the world, is fast becoming one of the 
most important sections of the Mrench 
colonial empire. In the seventeen years 
of French occupancy, great changes have 
transpired; the population now numbers 
more than three million and the national 
resources of the country, raffia, rubber 
etc., are being rapidy developed. A fine 
exhibition of the native arts which are 
disappearing before the influx of cheap, 
foreign-made goods has been recently 
placed in the commercial museums, 
Philadelphia. 


A New Way To Make Money 


You can make lots of dollars selling 
Pure Fruit Candy; so if you want more 
money than you ever possessed, write 
me, and I will help you start in business. 
I am glad to help others, who, like my- 
self, need money. People say ‘thie | 
candy is the best they ever tasted,’’- 
therein lies the beauty of the business. 
The candy is eaten immediately and | 
more ordered. You don’t have to can- 
vass: you sell from your own home. I | 

{ 





made $12.00 the first day; so can you, 
Isabelle Inez, Block 226 Kast Liberty, | 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book, The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid, 

no We have just added a Chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


‘These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. Theyare arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month, Size of each 7/,.x4 inches, 
Price lc per dozen ; 4 doz. 25e. Send lec for sample 
doz. and address, W., HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Exvizazeta Merrick Kyirp, B. S. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC EETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY aE 

50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 84.x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble, 


Special Offer 


‘To introduce this work we will seid the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 

One From Many. 

‘The Busy Work Series are just what people want, 
Seud me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Towa.” Prin. ©. A. COLLINS, Stuar,t 
lows. Address, W. HAZLETON S/UTH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A PERMANENT INCOME 


Te ecured by investing in the culture of pecan 
I We develop your purchase to bearing for $250 
peracre, cash Or instalments, Property doubles in 
fue intourto six years. You cannot lose on this 
estment, Writefor booklet and particulars, agent, 
GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECAN COMPANY 
147 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY 


‘< and 
| AYS Entertainments PLAY 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York 


—w ie ») will write Your name 
A \LG7 [> >" ike this, on one doz CARDS 
| 4 COS Dri lor ony 10. y 








he fines 
rong yo a ever ew be Agena ty cuts fine moh 
wich em Cae Aas Wiacess. Lassees ta Fenmanchip by ‘matt. py tad 


QV, A. Bode, Expert Peiman, Box 177, Fairhaven, Pa. 





~ - athome tor a large Phila, firm; 
Ladies 10 Sew noud money; steady work; no 
send Sturn ved envelope for priues paid, 


CMD VaSSIng 5 
Dept. 24, Walnut st., Phila., Pa. 


UNIVERSAL CO., 
“ad. I’ve paid 


SONG POEM ei Te Rovalties, 


Send your poems or melodies for acceptance, Will pay 
on 50% Somunie. hist. 16 years. Pree Booklet. 
JOUN TT. HALL, 62 Columbus Circle, New York, 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 5c, FRAMES Lhe 
Sheet Victures lc. Stereoscopes 2c, 
Views le, 30 days’ crecit. Samples and cateton free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co, Dept, 3266, 1027 W, Adams St. Chicago 


WA NT E D —Teachers to muke money 
soliciting members and or- 
vanize Lodges of the Owls, South Bend, Indiana, 


ELECTAI 


vits, Fans,Generators, Fugines, Belts, Books, Cat, sc, 


al 
QHLO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 

















Hiome and Farm Lighting Plants, 
Carriage, Bicycle, Fishing and Flash 





sent prepaid to reliable women, Particulars 
orstamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept, 22, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


] ADIES Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100. Work 
f 





TEACHERS can easily make $3.00 to 
$5.00 perday during vacation 
time by selling our Antiseptic Massage Cream. 
Complete line, Send for treesample and agents terms, 


McCANN CO. Dept. D. Hornell, N. Y. 


WANTED: A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 
® time to secure information for 
us Workea homeor travel, Experience not necessary, 
Nothing to sell. GOOD PaY. Send stamp for particulars. 
Address M@<5.2 4,0 995L Bidg,, Indianapolis, 








SONG WRITERS: We pay 50% cash royalties. Particu- 
lars freee Send poemor MSS, Copy latest song only MWe, 
Needham Music House, 708s St, Louis, Mo, 








ee, 





Musie Free to advertise. Latest selections to musi- 
| N cians without price, INLAND MUSIC Co,, Chicago, 





Send for 


CatalogueK T 1435 WRITERS MAKES 


w All the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
‘RENTED ANYWHERE al.- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 





34.36 W. Lake Street, Chieago, Il 
Kegular four year courses by mail leading toBachelor’s 
desrees, including Ped, Bo, also special and Graduate 
COUP SE fastroction thorough, attention prompt, 
prices reasonable, Especially of interest to teachers 


W hier «le tre to complete a course already begun, Write 


for intormation, OSKALOOSA, lowa. Box 478, 


GET A GRIP ON THINGS 





No Simple 
holes ‘ Compact 

to Secure 
tear 

out 





IT 1S THE GRIP 


That makes the VanBuren Loose Leaf Holder of 
“reatest necessity to teachers and students, Eliminat- 


ing the holes adds neatness, adaptability, economy of ; 
| California’s attitude * * Brazil offering 


titne, paper and patience, You need it, 
thing from a magazine toa visiting card, 
best note book on the market. 

Bound in art eloth, size 8!.x11 Or 8x1045, 50¢ post- 
paid. Fillers, ruled or unruled, 10¢ each, 
VAN BUREN BROS, 673.679 W, Madison st, , 


Holds any- 
Makes the 


CHICAGO, 





Plaster Casts 


For School Decoration 
from Ancient and Modern 
Sculpture. Drawing Models 
and Plasteline for Drawing 
Schools. Schools without 
funds should write to Jearn 
how they can obtain Casts 
though lacking money. 

Price List free on request: 

Catalogue B., School Deco- 
rations, 35 cents, 

Catalogue C,, Drawing Mod- 
els, 20 cents, 

Free to Superintendents 
and Principals of Schools, 

Boston Sculpture Co, 
Desk 6. 33 West St. 

Boston, Mass. 








Have you tried the Five-Cent 
Classics of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series in your Grades? 
See list on inside back cover. 


| Turks,’’by Lady Ramsay. 


| various kinds of ducks, herons, etc. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


FOR VACATION READING 


paper of the Vilhjalmur Stefansson‘‘ Quest 
in the Arctic’’ series in the same manner. 
illustrated with nine pictures and a most 
excellent map. 

American Boy, April: ‘‘Some Stamp 
Birds.’’ The Argus pheasant; lyre bird 
of Australia; emu; hula birds; quetzel; 
etc. ‘‘How Watches Keep Time,’’ by E. 
A. Marsh, is a useful paper of this num- 
ber. Seven diagram pictures. A sketch 
telling about Cinchona trees is given on 
page 25. 

Farm and Fireside, March 29: Very 
practical articles on apple, peach, and 
currant culture that boys will discuss 
and use if possible; an idea for a wheel 
mail-box which ‘‘rural delivery’’ people 
will appreciate ; pictures of many things 
to make for home, school and farm aids. 
Summer-home conveniences easy for 
boys to make. 

Sunday School Times, March 22: 
‘Glimpses of Typical Life Among the 
Two pictures. 
‘*When Worship ot Confucius Was Or- 
dered’’ (the story of Lin Yung Li) by 
Rev. Charles EK. Scott, Tsingtau, China; 
‘*Tinder to the great Chinese Revolu- 
tion’’, an inspiring story. 


The Guide to Nature, March: ‘‘ Effect- 
ive Bird Protection.’’ A valuable account 
of the Marsh Island work. Purchase of 
Marsh Island by Mrs, Russell Sage to be 
set apart as a home for birds; etforts of 
Mr. Mellhenny of Avery, Louisiana (who 
gained fame and money as the maker of 
Tabasco Sauce) ; facts about the birds— 
Four 
This should be used with the 
Woman’s Home Companion sketch of 
Mrs. Sage noted below. Kleven bird 
pictures follow, with descriptive text,— 
excellent Bird Day material. The page 
on ‘The Heavens,’’ as given each month 
by Professor Doolittle of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is used by many teachers 
as a nature-study and elemental astron- 
omy aid. Diagrams and pictures. 


pictures. 


American Magazine, May: Dr. Arnold 
Genthe. Sketch of the doctor and his 
choice of the profession of photography. 
Perfecting the process of color photogra- 
phy. Three full-page pictures are shown, 
direct reproductions from original color, 
photograph by Arnold Genthe. The boys 


| will enjoy reading the paper by Brand 








which describes the work of 
‘*Golden Rule Jones’’ in his factory. 
‘*Korty Years of It’’ is the title. The 
sketch of the young ‘‘home-astronomer,’’ 
Mellish, who discovered a comet with a 
telescope built by his own hands will be 
useful. Several advertising-section pic- 
tures are attractive to use as a basis for 
‘*stories’’ written at odd times for 
practice, 

Mothers’ Magazine, May: The beautiful 
cover-page picture in colors shows a 


Whitlock 


| lovely mother with: her beautiful boy 


and girl at the good-night prayertime. 
This picture should be placed on the 
dark green burlap exhibit screen without 
comment, It speaks for itself and voices 
a message. ‘‘My Friend—The Eskimo 
Mother,’' by Harry E. Lee, Alaskan Ex- 
plorer and collector of wild game speci- 
mens. Photographs showing varieties of 
bone needles, seal-skin bags, ete. ‘‘Es- 
kimo mother particularly appeals to me ;’’ 
inspiring and stimulating accounts of 
some home matters, 


Literary Digest, April 19: ‘‘ Brazil Wel- 
coming the Japanese.’’ ‘‘In contrast to 
alluring terms to Japanese laborers ;’’ 
‘‘both the Government and the public 
decidedly friendly toward the Japanese ;’’ 
‘*no prejudice.”’ 

Literary Digest, April 26: ‘‘Wanted— 
An Alaskan Aero Mail.’’ Two pictures 
and a map. It would be a wonderful 
gain if an aeroplane might fly across the 
mountains with the mail. It is most in- 
teresting to read about the scheme and, 
incidently, the sketch furnishes valuable 
material to use with classes. ‘‘ Miraculous 
Harvests.’’ Anyone will like to know 
how the wonderful yields are accom- 
plished. France wants to follow the 
Chinese system and ‘‘the experiments 
would doubtless be equally fruitful of 
good in America.’? ‘‘When Adrianople 


Clock Dials for Teaching Time 
8 in. Dial with Brass. Movable Hands 
mounted on heavy board 4x4 inches for 
pupils use —per dozen postpaid, 60 cents, 
Herschman 6 Cardy, 
J167 W. Monroe St., Chicago 























POPULAR COPYRIGHT 


June 1913 





FICTION soLp By US 


AT 





Our price for them is 45 cents per volume. 


Complete editions. 
ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume, 
a portion of the 500 or more of these books carried in stock. See our Catalogue for full list together 


with 5,000 other books at proportionately low prices.) 
Many New Titles Now Given for the First Time in This List 


Abner Daniel—Will N. Harben 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes—Doyle 

Alice of Old Vincennes— M. ‘Thompson. 

Arthur Bonnicastle— J. G. Holland. 

At the Mercy of Tiberius —Augusta Kvans Wilson 

Audrey—Mary Johnston. 

Awakening of Helena Richie—Margaret Deland 

Blazed Trail, The—Stewart Kdward White. 

Bar—20 Days—C. E. Mulford 

Barrier, The—Rex Beach 

Barriers Burned Away—E. P. Roe. 

Beechy—Bettina VonHutton 

Beloved Vagabond, The— Wm. J. Locke 

Best Man, The—Harold McGrath 

Beth Norvell—Randall Parrish 

Betrayal, The—E, Phillips Oppenheim 

Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 

Bill-Toppers, The—Andre Castaigne 

Bruvver Jim’s Baby—P. V. Mighels 

Comrades— Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Cardillac— Robert Barr 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 

Calling of Dan Matthews—-Harold Bell Wright 

Cardigan—R. W. Chambers. 

Cavaliers, Tie—Geo. W. Cable. 

Cecelia’s Lovers—Amelia Barr 

Certain Rich Man— William Allen White 

Challoners, The EK. F. Benson 

Chance Acquaintance, A—W. LD. Howells 

Chaperon, The—Williamsons. 

Checkers—H. M. Blossom. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—Hall Caine, 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston. 

Coniston— Winston Churchill. 

Conscript, The—Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Conquest of Canaan, The—B. ‘Tarkington, 

Crossing, The—Winston Churchill 

Crisis, The— Winston Churchill. 

Cy Whittaker’s Place—Jos. C. Lincoln, 

Daisy Thornton— Holmes 

Danger Mark, The—R. W. Chambers, 

Daughter of a Magnate—Spearman 

David Harum—Kdward N. Wescott. 

Day’s Work, The—Rudyard Kipling. 

David Balfour— Robert Louis Stevenson 

Delilah of the Snows—Harold Bindloss 

Diamond Master, The—Jacques Futrelle 

Diamonds Cut Paste—A. & KH. Castle 

Yiana of the Crossways—Geo. Meredith 

Dixie Hart—-Wili N. Harben 

Docto:. The—Connor 

“Doc” Guidon— Mary Wilkins-Freeman 

Divine Fire, The— May Sinclair. 

Don Orsino—F. Marion Crawford, 

Dr. Lavendar’s People-——-Margaret Deland. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 

Edna Browning—Mary J. Holmes, 

Eternal City, The-—Hall Caine. 

Emmy Lou—Helen R. Martin. 

Fashionable Adventures of Joshua Craig 
ham Phillips 

Fighting Bishop, The—Heibert Hopkins 

Fortunes of Fifi— Molly Klliot Seawell 

First Love— Marie Van Vorst 

Foreigner, The—Ralph Connor 

Federal Judge, The—Charles K. Tush 

Filigree Ball, The—Anna Katherine Greene 

Firing Line, The—Robert W. Chambers, 

Fortune Hunter—Louis Joseph Vance 

$4-40 or Fight—K merson Hough. 

Friendship Village-—-Zona Gale. 

Fruit of the Tree—Edith Wharton 

Freckles—Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Gay Lord Waring, The—H. Townley 

Glengarry School Days—Ralph Connor 

Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston 

Garden of Allah, The— Robert Hichens, 

Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford—George R, Chester. 

Girl from His Town, The—Marie VanVorst 

Gordon Keith—Thomas Nelson Page. 

Goose Girl, The—H. MacGrath. 

Graustark— George Barr McCutcheon. 

Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 

Girl of the Limberlost—Gene Stratton-Porter 

Half a Rogue—Harold MacGrath. 

Half a Chance—F. S. Isham 

Hans Brinker—Mary Mapes Dodge 

He Fell in Love with His Wife—E. P. Roe 

Hearts and Masks— Harold MacGrath, 

Heart Line—Gillett Wilkins 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Heart of Jessy Laurie—Amelia K. Barr. 

Her Infinite Variety—Brand Whitlock 

Heritage of the Desert—Zane Gray 

Half a Chance—F. S. Isham. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 

Honorable Peter Sterling, The—P. 1. Ford 

Hugh Worthington—Mary J. Holmes. 

Mungry Heart, The—David G. Phillips 

Indifference of Juliet—Richmond 

In the Morning Glow—Ray Rolfe Gilson 

Infelice—Augusta Kvans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage— Meredith Michelson, 

Inner Shrine, The—Annonymous. 

Iron Heel—London 

In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim - Burnett 

Iron Heel, The— Jack London. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Iecicester Ford. 

Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 

Katrine—Eleanor McC. lane 

Kincaid’s Battery— Geo. W. Cable 

Knight of the Cumberland—John Fox, Jr. 

Keziah Coffin - J.C. Lincoln 

Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. H. Ward. 

Lady of the Mount—F. S. Isham ‘ 

Lavendar and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come~ J. Fox, Jr. 


David Gra- 


Leopard’s Soots, The—‘l hos, Dixon, Jr. 

Lewis Rand—Mary Jolinston 

Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 

Lion and the Mouse—Klein & Horublow 

Little Brother o! the Rich—J. M. Patterson 

Little Minister, The— J. M. Barrie. 

Lucy Harding—Mary J. Holines. 

Lewis Rand— Mary Johnston. 

Lords of High Decision, The—M. Nicholson 

Lily of France, A—C. A. Mason 

Madeline— Mary J. Holmes, 

Maid at Arms—Chambers 

Man in Lower Ten— Mary R. Rinehart 

Man from Brodney—-G. B. McCutcheon 

Manon the Box, The— Harold MacGrath, 

Man of the Hour, The—-Octave Thanet, 

Marriage of Theodora, The—Molly Elliot Seawell 

Master’s Violin—RKeed 

Max—Katherine Cecil Thurston 

Merivale Banks, The—Mary J. Holmes, 

Missourian, The.—Eugene P. Lyle. 

Masquerader, The.—K atherine C, ‘Thurston, 

My Lady of the North.— Randall Parrish, 

My Lady of the South— Randall Parrish 

Music Master, The—Chas. KJein. 

Man from Glengarry, The—Kalph Counor 

Marcia Schuyler—Grace I,. H. Lutz 

Martin Eden—Jack London 

Master of Appleby, The—!'raucis lyude 

Message, The —l,oui> ‘Tracy 

Man Higher Up, The—H. A. Miller 

My Lady Peggy Goes to Town—Franices A. 

Nedra— McCutcheon 

New Chronicles of Rebecca—K. D. Wiggin 

Nathan Burke— Mary Watts. 

Old Chester Tales— Margaret DeLand. 

Old Homestead—Adapted from Play. | 

Old Peabody Pew, The—Kate D. Wiggin 

Options—O. Henry 

Opening a Chestnut Burr—E. P. Roe 

Partners of the Tide—Joseph C. Lincoln, 

Peter—I. Hopkinson Smith 

Pillar of Light, The—Jouis ‘Tracy. 

Pole Baker—Will N. Harben. 

Pool of Flame, The—Louis Joseph Vance 

Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson, 

Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight—Author of Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden, 

Princess Virginia, The—C. N. & A. M. Williamson. 

Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 

Prisoners of Hope—Mary Jolinston. 

Penelope’s Irish Experiences— Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

Penelope’s Progress—K ate Douglas Wiggin. 

Prodigal Son— Hall Caine 

Prodigious Hickey, The—OwWen Johnson, 

Prospector—Ralph Connor 

Primadonna, The—F. Marion Crawford 

Prince of India, The—I,ew Wallace 

Purchase Price, The—Hmerson Hough 

Red Pepper Burns—Grace S. Richmond 

Rose McLeod - Alice Brown. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—K. ]). Wiggir: 

Reckoning, The —Robt. W. Chambers. 

Red Rock—Thos, Nelson Page. 

Redemption of Kenneth Galt, The—Will N. Harben 

Rena’s Experiment— Mary J. Holmes. 

Return of Sherlock Holmes, The— Doyle. 

Right Princess, The—Clara I,. Burnham. 

Rock in the Baltic, A—Robert Barr. 

Rosalind at Red Gate—M. Nicholson, 

Rose o’ the River—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Rose and the Ring—McCutcheon 

Rupert of Hentzau—Anthony Hope. 

Rosnah—Myra Kelly 

Red Men and White—Owen Wister 

Splendid Hazard, A—Harold MacGrath 

Squire Phin—Holman F. Day 

Story of My Life, The—Helen Keller 

Social Bucaneer, The—F. S. Isham 

St. Cuthbert’s— Robert EK. Knowles 

Satan Sanderson—Hallie Kminie Rives. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, The—Baroness Orczy 

Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 

Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 

Shepherd of the Hills, The—Harold B, Wright 

Shuttle—Burnett 

Silver Horde, The—Rex Beach 

Southerners, The—Cyvrus Townsend Brady. 

Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

St, Elmo—Augusta Kvans (Wilson). 

St. Ives—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

That Lass 0’ Lowries—Frances H. Burnett. 

That Printer of Udell’s—Harold B, Wright 

Three Daughters of the Confederacy—Bracly. 

Thurston of Orchard Valley—H. Bindloss 

Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. Martin. 

To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston 

Tracy Diamonds, The—Mary J. Holmes. 

Treasure Island—Robert Louis Stevenson 

Two Gentlemen of Virginia—Eggleston. 

Told by Uncle Remus-—Joel C. Harris. 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine—Jehin Fox, Jr. 

Under Dog, The—F. H. Smith 

Under the Red Robe—Weyinan 

Varmint, The—Owen Johnson. 

Vashti—Augusta Kvans Wilson, 

Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 

Vesty of the Basins—S. P. Mcl,. Greem , 

Window at the White Cat, The—Mary &. Kainelial 

Wings of the Morning, The-I.ouis Tracy. 

Winston of the Prairie—H. Bindloss 

When Patty Went to College—Jeau Webster. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major 

White Magie - Phillips 

White Sister— Marion Crawford 

Woman in the Alcove—Ann K. Greet 

When a Man Marries—Mary R. Rinehart 

Young Wallingford George R. Chestet 


Matthews 





Younger Set, The—R. W. Chambers. 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 5,000 Books 


We make a specialty of supplying Libraries, and thus necessarily carry a large 
We giveour customers the benefit oO 


purchase in large quantities for this purpose, 


prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies, 


your books from us, 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. - 


assortment and 
f the very ped 
You can save money by buy! ig 


DANSVILLE, N. Y- 


H CENTS 


The list includes many of the most popular and best selling titles among recent fiction as wel] 
as some standards of earlier issue. All of these titles were fermerly sold at $1.50 per volume 
Handsome cloth bindings, If 

(Space allows us to list only 
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June 1913 


Fell.’’ A remarkably interesting and 
nseful sketch. Plans and preparations 
described whieh made possible tranquil 
nerds, healthy, playful children, 


Atlantic Monthly, May: ‘‘The Magic of 
Guam,’’ by Marjorie J,. Sewell. Probably 
you have no paper which aids you and 


ihe geography pupils in visiting the 
jsland of Guam, and there are many 
times When you want such material, This 


text is delightful and may well be read 
in class. The life of a little girl at the 
Government House. 

“The Philippines by Way of India,’’ 
by H. Fielding Hall; ‘‘ American Control 
of the Philippines,’’ by Bernard Moses, 
These two papers contain information 
and suggestions, 


Century, Mav: ‘‘The Hayes-Tilden 
Contest for the Presidency,'’? by Henry 
Watterson, ‘Teachers of history will enjoy 
this paper thoroughly and find in it much 
toaid, Twenty pictures, 

“War-Horses of Kamous Generals,’’ by 
James Grant Wilson. Useful on Band of 
Mercy Day when stories of noble animals 
are told, and in history classes a stimula- 
ting aid, Stirring text describing steeds 
of Washington, Wellington, Napoleon, 
Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheridan, 

“Skirting the Balkan Peninsula—from 


Triest to Constantinople,’’ by Robert | 
Hichens. Seven pictures,—photographs 


aud Jules Guerin paintings. One visits 


Athens in delightful fashion. 


Scribner’s, May: The frontispiece is a 
reproduction in colors from a drawing by 
W. Herbert Dunton—'‘The Signal-Fire.”’ 
Beautiful for wall or screen, Indians. 

“To Southern Peru and Arequipa,’’ by 
Emest Peixotto. Twelve illustrations. 
The text is fascinating and will be ap- 
preciated as a geography aid. This can 


he assigned for desk perusal, or portions | 
reading | 


can be used as supplementary 
lessons. The Arequipa picture on page 
593 is especially useful. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
“Yeacher of Thrift.’’ A sketch 
photograph of Mrs, Oberholtzer and the 
School Savings Bank. Surprising accumu- 
lations; interested to save small amounts 
toward something ‘‘ worth while.’’? Other 
sketches of this group tell of Mrs. Russell 
Sage (Marsh Island paper noted above) ; 
the President of France; Joseph B. 
Bishop; Miss Ksther Cleveland, the only 
child ever born to a President in the 
White House ; ‘‘The Three Greatest Polar 
Explorers Alive Today.’’ 





May Music Records 


The May bulletin of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co., shows a very extended list 
of new records added for that month. 
Many of the grand opera artists who have 
closed their season and departed for 
foreign shores have left their voices be- 
hind in some of their choicest songs, and 
other selections both instrumental and 
vocal which have been especially notable 
In public presentation have been gathered 
Into the disks for reproduction. Espe- 


cially interesting to our readers is the | 
prominence given to educational records | 
i this as it has been in other bulletins | 


ised by the Victor, all of which can 
be used so effectively in school work. 
Among those given in this list are several 
marches: ‘‘Lights Out,’’ ‘‘ Washington 
Post,”’ ‘“King Cotton,’’ ‘‘Officer of the 
Day,’? remade in slow tempo forchil- 
dren’s marching. ‘‘A Summer Lullaby,’’ 
“Oriole’s Nest Song,’’ ‘‘ Pussy Willow,’’ 
“Lady Bird,’? ‘‘Indian Lullaby,’’ ‘‘The 
Robin’s Journey’? are other selections in 
the department specially mentioned. It 
is pleasing to note the special attention 
which the Victor is paying to distinctive 
school selections and the wide choice 
which the fortunate possessors of these in- 
‘tuments have in this as well as in the 
great general field of music. 





“The Mohawk Valley and Lake On- 
tario,” ‘Lake Erie and the Story of 
Commodore Perry,’’ ‘‘lake Huron and 
the County of the Algonquins,’’ ‘‘ Lake 
Michigan and the French Explorers’’ are 
litles of the ‘‘Great Lake Series’’ pub- 
lished by Ainsworth & Co., and an- 
Mounced by their Michigan agents Mc- 
Minn & Gear of Detroit. ‘These volumes 
ae timely and furnish fine supplementary 
teading, Price per volume, in cloth, 25¢. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


In planning your school work for the next school year, be sure to plan for Picture Study. Every boy and 


girl should be familiar with at least a few of the world’s Great Paintings. 


Send. for a collection for yourself now. 


Give each pupil a one cent copy of the Angelus the last day of the school term, 


‘The Perry Pictures 


These beautiful repro- 
ductions cost only... 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. 
Size 5'3x8. 


(The one cent pictures are 8 to 12 times as large as this picture, “Suzanne Huygens’) 


SMALLER SIZE, 3x34. 
‘KX TRA SIZE, 10x 12, 
BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 


50 for 25 cents. 


5 for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00, including President Wilson, 


7X9. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOL? MEDALS 


25 common birds 


Two cents each for 13 or more. 


and a very brief description of each for 50 cents. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22x 28, including margin, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. Send 75 cents 
for the “Angelus,” on paper 22x28, or 75 cents for “Feeding Her Birds,” 14x 17 inches with no white margin. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 13, 


Postpaid. 
2250 subjects, 


Malden, Mass. 











HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed carefully, wil) 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
PAST — WITI] ANSWERS COMPLETE 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 


Com. DraPER 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geography, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 

#Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











The Demand for Physical Directors 
Is Greater Today Than Ever. 


The Physical Culture 
Training School, Chi- 
cago, [linois, will have 
"| & special summer school 
beginning July Ist. 

Learn a profession that 
is not over-crowded, 

There are_ thousands 
Mi of the smaller cities 
that would gladly pay 
a grade teacher an ad- 
ditional salary for su- 
S| pervising the physical 
work, 





Home of the Physical Culture ,, Why not combine 
Training Sehool, 42nd and this with your regular 
Grand Blvd,, Chieago, Mil. teaching work, and earn 
a ’ more money? Classes 
will be conducted in all branches in which we 
will accept beginners, also those who have had 
some experience. We will also offer additional 
material for broadening the scope of work for 
teachers seeking advanced instruction, 
Normal Course requires for admission, 15 units 
from an accredited High School or Academy. We 
accept students in our general course without 15 


units. 
The field is open for both men and women. 
The Boards of Education all over the country 
are in want of Physical Directors, 
We own our quarter-of-a- million dollar building. 
Attend a recognized school, 


Address Secretary, 
Box46., 42d St. and Grand Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Samples of full line furnished 
‘Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 





One Year for $1.00 
Two Years for $1.¢0 


Normal Instructor 
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School Music Books 
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Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 


It is just what you want. 
of old favorite songs ever published, 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag ofthe Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Kye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60¢ A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book. 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 





51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It contains the choicest and best collection 


Former 





PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


many others, 48 peges substantially bound, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, 


hook, The result is that every song is usable, 


MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, 


many new books gotten out, 


A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
schools, ‘The contents comprises 38 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “HomeSweet Home,” “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
Price, 10¢,. 
By T. B. Weaver. A 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use. Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's own school before it was permitted to form a part of this 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 

YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days, 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 
This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
64 pages, manila covers, 


“Yankee Doodle” and 
$1.00 per dozen, 


new and choice collection of Songs 


Popular new song book, con- 
The words are sensible, elevating 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 





and Responsive Scripture Readings, 


“Tf You Love Your Mother; 
When All the Singers Get Home ; 























HAPPY DAYS By JAMES D. VAUGHN. Contains 55 Songs, 
e 


and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 
64 pages in all, 
song has been tried and found good and singable. 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
The School House on the Hill; 
My Old Cottage Home ; 


How the Flowers Grow; 


Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 


Kvery 
Each of the 


My 
Price, 15c. 





Jack and jill; 
Snow pong; 


The Lively Little Pussy ; 


Just the books you want to enliven 
$1.50 per dozen, 































Mountain Home,” etc, It pleases wherever used, 
$1.50 per Dozen. 
+) 
STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 
STEELE’S Seventy-two charming songs for little 
PRIMARY ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
SONGS Cradle Songs; 
a How to Make a Shoe; 
| .. 
vy }) edie “ 
| a . 
{ by When You Drive a Nail.” 
(aches your school work. Price, 15c. 
me Z #1 ARINC Sh 
lila SPECIAL. 


On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 











LEARN BY MAIL 


ARISTOS (the best) or BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND =§— TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
PENMANSHIP (Business of SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
Artistic) COMMERCIAL LAW 


Cheek Study wanted, Enclose this Ad, Write today 
Toby’s Correspondence Schools 
160 fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 
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e-TAUCHT 
BYAMAIL 
. University Methods 


and Practice, Faculty PROM- 
NENT ATTORNEYS. Three Courses, 
UETE, cABE of any by mail. 
FPO 
oO 
ite now—TODAY $ 


McKinley University, 1479 E, 55th St,,Chicagoe 





SD hy mail. Endorsed by HER and fA gm 
Y 








The Ohio State University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Summer Session June 16 to August 8 
Regular College Courses for Graduates, Under- 
graduates, and Teachers, Special Courses in 
Directing and Coaching of Athletics, Physical 
‘Training for Women, Music, Agriculture, and 














Home Economics, Bulletin now ready. 
in every town and city for 
typewriter operators. Kasy 


———— soto Jearnand earn money at home 


I loan you the outfit, including type 


in spare time, 
Write to 


writer, on mouthly rental plan, 





memory is utely 
success, for memory is power. Besuccess- ¥ 
ful— Stop Forgetting! 
a, The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops will, }} 
.1 self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. jf 
Write for free book ‘‘How to’ Remember” 
faces, names, studies, also how to secure 
qf FREE, my$2 DeLuxe book, “How toSpeakin Public.” f 


Dickson Memory School 79} Auditorium Bidg. Chicago 














Debate Outlines, {27.20 


apd special articles written to order on any subject, 


C. C. SCOTT, Distributor, Dumont, New Jersey | JOHN If, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





June 1913 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































May Pole—Fifth and Sixth Grades, Washington School, Port Huron, Mich. 





A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull without music. 
Folk Dancing is impossible without the right music properly played 


Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, interested and 
taught by using splendid rousing music to accompany your activities. 


Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and show you just 
how it provides the very music required for Folk Dances, Singing 
Games, Waltzes, ‘'wo-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information about the value 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, is specially 
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with snap and vigor. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

of the Victor in school work. 
7 recommended for general school work. 
‘ll 
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